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INTEOBTTOTOKY NOTI 



BY HENKT B. SMITH, D. D. 



Tins History of Philosophy, by Dr. Albert Schwegler, is 
considered in Gei-many as tbo best concise manual upon 
the subject from the scTiool of Hegel. Its account of the 
Greek and of the German systems, is of especial value 
and importance. It presents the whole history of specu- 
lation in its consecutive order. Though following the 
method of Hegel'e more extended lectures upon the pro- 
gress of philosophy, and though it makes the system of 
Hegel to be the ripest product of pMlosophy, yet it also 
rests upon independent investigations. It will well re- 
ward dihgent study, and is one of the beat works for a 
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text-book in onr colleges, upon this neglected branch of 
scientific investigation. The translation is made by a 
competent person, and gives, I doubt not, a faitbful ren- 
dering of the original. 

Henet B. Smith. 

Union TnEOLOGiCAi. Sbminaby, New Yohk, Nod, G, 1S65. 
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TEAK-SLATOE'S PRKFACE. 



Schweglbr's History of PHIosophy ori^nally appeared ia 
the " Neu6 MicyMop^diefur Wissenschaften mid KuTisfe." 
Its great value soon awakened a call for its separate issue, 
in which foi-m it has attained a very wide circulation ia 
Germany. It is found in the hands of almost every stu- 
dent in the philosophical department of a German uni- 
versity, and ia highly esteemed for its clearness, concise- 

The present translation was commenced in Germany 
three years ago, and has heen carefully finished. It was 
undertaken with the conviction that the work would not 
lose its interest or its value in an English drees, and with 
the hope that it might be of wider service in such a form 
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Ti translator's teefacb. 

to students of philosopliy here. It was thought espe* 
ciallj", that a proper translation of this manual worJd 
supply a want for a suitable text-book on tlm branch of 
study, long felt by both teachers and students 'in our 
American colleges. 

The effort has been made to translate, and not to para- 
phrase the author's meaning. Many of his statements 
might have been amplified without diffuscness, and made 
more perceptible to the superficial reader -without losing 
their interest to the more profound student, but he has so 
happily seized upon the germs of the different systems, 
that they neither need, nor would be improved by any 
farther development, and has, moreover, presented them 
BO clearly, that no student need have any dif&culty in ap- 
prehending them as they are. The translator has there- 
fore endeavored to represent faithfully and clearly the 
original history. As such, he offers his wort to the 
American public, indulging no hope, and mating no ef- 
forts for its success beyond that which its own merits 
Bhall ensure. J- H. S. 

SctHicNiciABY, N. Y^ Jannars, 1856. 
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HISTOUT OF PHIIOSOPHT. 



SECTION I. 

WHAT 13 MBAHT BX THE HISTORY OP PHILOSOPHY. 

To philoHoptize is to reflect; to examine things, In thongit. 

Yet in this is the coaoeption of philosophy not eufficiently 
defined, Man, as thinking, also employs those practical activitiea 
concerned in the adaptation of means to an end ; tJic whole body 
of sciences also, even those which do not in strict sense belong 
to philosophy, still lie in the realm of thought. In what, then, 
ia philosophy distinguished from these sciences, e. g. from the 
science of astronomy, of medicine, or of rights? Certainly not 
in that it has a different material to wort npon. Its material ^s 
precisely the same as that of the different empirical sciences. 
The construction and disposition of the universe, the arrangement 
and functions of the human body, the doctrines of property, of 
rights and of the state — all these materials belong as truly to 
philosophy as to their appropriate sciences. That which ia given 
in the world of experience, that which is real, is the content like- 
ffise of philosophy. It is not, therefore, in its material but in ita 
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12 A HISTORY OF PHILOaOPHT. 



form, in ita mettod, in its mode of knowledge, that ptilosoplij la 
to be distinguished from the empirical Bcienees. These lattor 
derire their material directly from experience ; they find it at 
hand and take it up just as they find it, PhiloBOphy, on the other 
hand, 18 never satisfied with receiving that which is given simply 
as it is given, but rather follows it out to its ultimate grounds ; it 
examines every individual thing in reference to a final prindple, 
and considers it as one link in the whole chain of knowledge. In 
this way philosophy removes from the individual thing given in 
eiperience, ita immediate, individual, and accidental character ; 
from the sea of empirical individualities, it brings out that which 
is common to all; from the infinite and orderless mass of con- 
tingencies it finds that which is necessary, and throws over all a 
universal law. In short, philosophy examines tho totality of 
experience in the form of an organic system in. harmony with the 
lawa of thought. Prom tho above it is seen, that philosophy (in 
the sense we have given it) and the empirical sciences have a 
reciprocal influence; the latter conditioning the former, while 
they at tlie same time are conditioned by it. "We shall, therefore, 
in the history of the world, no more find an absolute and complete 
philosophy, than a complete empirical science {Empirik). Rather 
is philosophy found only in the form of the different philosophical 
systems, which have successively appeared in the course of 
history, advancing hand in hand with the progress of the empirical 
sciences and the universal, soeiai, and civil culture, and showing 
in their advance the different steps in the development and im- 
provement of human science. The history of philosophy has, for 
its object, to represent th nte t th n, and the inner 

connection of these phil ph 1 yst m 

The relation ofth dff teytmt ach other is thus 
already intimated. Th h t 1 1 II t life of the race 
is bound together by th d f j tu 1 d intellectual pro- 
gress, and manifests a 1 d f d ing, though not 
always continuous, stag f d 1 p t I this, tho fact har- 
monizes with what we sh Id I tf m t lent probabilities, 
re, every ph 1 sophi 1 y t m only the philo- 
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WHAT IS MEAMT BY THE HISTORY OF PHILOBOrHY. 13 

eophical expression of the coUeotive life of its time, it followa thnt 
these different systems which have appeared in history will dis- 
close oae organic moTement and form together one rational ai\i 
internally connected {gegliedertes) system. In alt their develop- 
ments, we shall find one constant order, grounded in the striving 
of the spirit ever to. raise itself to a higher point of consclousnesg 
and knowledge, and to recognize the whole spiritual and natural 
universe, more and more, as its outward being, as ita reality, as 
the mirror of itself, 

Segel was the first to niter these thoughts and to consider 
tho history of philosophy as a united process, hut this view, 
which is, in ita principle, true, he has applied in a way which 
would destroy the freedom of humaa actions, and remove the very 
conception of contingency, i. e. that any thing should he contrary 
to reason, Hegel's view is, that the succession of the systems of 
philosophy which have appeared in history, corresponds to the 
succession of logical categories in a system of logic. According 
to him, if, from the fundamental conceptions of these different 
philosophical systems, we remove that which pertains to their 
outward form or particular application, &c,, so do we find the 
difierent steps of the logical conceptions (e. g. being, becoming, 
existence, being per se [^fiirsichseyn) quantity, &o.). And on the 
other hand, if we take up the logical process by itself, we find also 
in it the actual historical process. 

This opinion, however, can be sustained neither in its prin- 
ciple nor in its historical application. It is defective in its prin- 
ciple, because in history freedom and necessity interpenetrate, and, 
therefore, while we find, if we consider it in its general aspects, » 
rational connection running through the whole, we also see, if we 
look solely at lis individual parts, only a play of numberless con- 
tingencies, just as the kingdom of nature, taken as a whole, 
reveals a rational plan in its successions, but viewed only in ita 
parts, mocks at every attempt to reduce them to a preconceived 
plan. In history we have to do with free subjectivities, with in- 
dividuals capable of originating actions, and have, therefore, a 
fiictor which does not admit of a previous calculation. . For how- 
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14 A HISTOKY OF rSILOSOFHT. 

ever accurately we may estimato tlie eontrolling oonditiona which 
may attach to an individual, from the general circumstances in 
which he may he placed, his age, bis associations, his nationality, 
&o., a free will can never be calculated like a, mathematical pro- 
blem. History is no example for a strict arithmetical calculation. 
The history of philosophy, therefore, cannot admit of an apriori 
oonstruotjon; the actual occurrences should not he joined together 
as illustrative of a preconceived plan ; but the facts, so far aa 
they can be admitted, after a critical sifting, should be received 
as sncb, and their rational connection be analytically determined. 
The speculative idea can only supply the law for the arrangement 
and Bcientifio connection of that which may be historically 
furnished. 

A more comprehensive view, which contradicta the above- 
given Hegelian notion, ia the following. The actual historical 
development is, very generally, different from the theoretical. 
Historically e. g. the State arose as a means of protection against 
robbers, while theoretically it is derived from the idea of rights. 
So also, evea in the actual h' tory of ph'lo ophy wh'le tl e b 
eal (theoretical) process is as tfmtl bt ttth 
Crete, yet does the hist Id \ \ tfihi phy q t 
generally, descend from th ttthbtffmt 

tion to thought, and sepa tth bttfmth t 

those general forms of cult d tb ! 11 

cumstances, in which th ph I pb 1 J * P' ' -A- 

system of philosophy pro 1 ynth t Uy whil th 7 i j i 
philosophy, i. e. the hi t y t th tbinlc p p d 

analytically. We might th f w th gr t p pn ty d pt 
directly the reverse of th H g h p t d y th t wh t 

in reality is the first, is f f t th I t Tl 11 t 

ted in the Ionic philosophy. It began not with being as an ab- 
stract conception, but with the moat concrete, and most apparent, 
e. g. with the material conception of water, air, &e. Even if we 
leave the Ionics and advance to the being of the Blcatics or tho 
becoming of the Heraclitics, we find, that these, instead of being 
pure thought determinations, are only unpurified conceptions, and 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 15 

materially colored intuitiona. Still farther, ia the attempt im- 
practioable to refer erery pbilosopLy that haa appeared in history 
to some logical category as its central principle, because tte moat 
of tlieso philosophiea have talien, for tiielr object, the idea, cot aa 
an abstract conception, but in ite realization aa nature and mind, 
and, therefore, for the most part, have to do, not with logical 
questions, but with thrae relating to natural piiilosophy, psycho- 
logy and ethics. Hegel should not, therefore, limit his compari- 
son of the historical and systematic process of deyelopment simply 
to logic, but should extend it to the whole system of philosophical 
science, Granted that the Eleatiea, the Heraditics and the 
Atomists may have made such a category aa tlio centre of their 
systems, and we may find thus far the Hegelian logic in harmony 
with the Hegelian history of philosophy. But if we go farther, 
bow Is it ? How with Anaxagoras, the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle ? We cannot, certainly, without violence, press one 
central principle into the systems of these men, but if wo should 
be able to do it, and could reduce e. g. the philosophy of Anaxar 
goras to tie coneeptioa of " the- end," that of the Sophists to the 
conception of " the appearance," and the Soeratic Philosophy to 
the conception of " the good," — jet even then we have the new 
difUculty that the historical does not correspond to the logical 
succession of these categories. In fact, Hegel himself lig.9 not 
attempted a complete application of bis principle, and indeed gave 
it up at the very threshold of the Gfrecian philosophy. To the 
Eleatics, the Heraditics and the Atomists, the logical caffigories 
of " being," " becoming," and being per se may be successively 
ascribed, and so far, as already remarked, the parallelism extends, 
but no farther. Not only does Anaxagoras follow with the con- 
ception of reason working according to an end, but if we go back 
before the Eleatics, we find in the very beginning of philosophy 
a total diversity between the logical and historical order. If 
Hegel had carried out his principle oonsistently, he should have 
thrown away entirely the Ionic philosophy, for matter is no logical 
category ;" be should have placed the Pythagoreans after tho 
Eleatics and the Atomiata, for in logical order the categories of 
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16 A HISTORY 

quantity follow those of quality ; in shortj lie would have been 
obliged to set aside all chronology. Unless this be done, we must 
he satisfied with a theoretical reproduction of the course which the 
thinking spirit has taken in its history, only so far as we can seo 
in the grand stages of history a rational progrtss of thought ; only 
BO lar as the philosophical historian, surFCjing a period of de- 
velopment, actually finds in it a philosophical acquisition, — the 
acquisition of a new idea : but we must guard ourselves against 
applying to the transition and intermediate steps, as well as to the 
whole detail of history, the postulate of an immanent conformity 
to law, or an organism in harmony with our own thoughts. His- 
tory often winds its way like a serpent in lines which appear retro- 
gressive, and philosophy, especially, has not seldom withdrawn 
herself from a wide and already fruitful field, in order to settle 
down upon a narrow strip of land. Hie limits even of which she 
has sought still more closely to abridge. At one time we find 
thousands of years expended in fruitless attempts with only a 
negative result ; — at another, a fulness of philosophical ideas are 
crowded together in the experienae of a lifetime. There ia here 
no away of an immutable and regularly returning law, but history, 
aa the realm of freedom, will first oompletely manifest itaelf at 
the end of time as the work of reason. 



SECTION II. 



CLASSIFICATION. 



A FEW words will suffice to define our problem and classify its 
elements. Where and when does philosophy begin ? Manifestly, 
according to the analysis made in ^ I., where a final philosophical 
principle, a final ground of being is first sought in a philosophical 
way, — and hence with the Grecian philosophy. The Oriental — 
Chinese and Hindoo — so named philosophies, — ^but which are 
' rather theologies or mythologies, — and the mythio cosmogonies of 
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Greece, in its earliest periods, are, therefore, excluded from our 
more definite problem. Like Aristotle, we shall begin the history 
of philosophy with Thales. For similar reasons we exclude also 
the philosophy of the Chilstian middle ages, or Scholasticism. 
This is not so nmeh a philosophy, as a philosophizing or reflecting 
withia the already prescribed limits of positive religion. It is, 
therefore, essentially theology, and belongs to the science of the 
history of Christian doctrines. 

The material which remains after this exclusion, may be 
naturally divided into two periods ; viz : — ancient — Grecian and 
Grseeo-Eomanic — and modem philosophy. Since a preliminary 
comparison of the characteristics of these two epochs could not 
here be given without a subsecjuent repetition, we shall first speak 
of their inner relations, when we come to treat of the transition 
from the one to the other. 

The first epoch can be stOl farther divided iato three periods ; 
(1.) The pre-Socratic philosophy, i. e. from Thales to the Sophists 
inclusive; (2.) Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; (3.) The post- Aria- 
totelijm phikaophy, including New Platonism. 



SECTION III. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE PEB-SOCEATIO PHILOSOPHT. 

1. The universal tendency of the pre-Socratic philoaophy ia 
to find some principle for the explanation of nature. Nature, the 
most immediate, that which first met the eye and was the most 
palpable, was that which firat aroused the inquiring mind. At the 
basis of its changing forms, — beneath its manifold appearances, 
thought they, lies a first principle which abides the same through 
all change. What then, they asked, is this principle ? What is 
the original ground of things ? Or, more accurately, what ele- 
ment of nature is the fundamental element ? To solve this 
inc|uiry was the problem of the Ionic natm'al philosophers. One 
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proposes as a solution, water, another, air, and a third, an original 
chaotic matter. 

2. The Fyihagoreans attempted a higher solution of this 
problem. The proportions and dimensions of matter rather than 
its sensible conoretioDS, seemed to them to furaish the true ex- 
planation of being. They, accordingly, adopted as the principle 
of their philosophy, that which would express a determiEation of 
proportions, i. e. numbers. " Number is the essence of all things," 
was their position. Number is the mean between the immediatg 
seusuons intuition and the pure thought. Number and measure 
bare, to be sare, Nothing to do with matter only in so far as it 
po^esses extension, and is capable of division in space and time, 
but yet wo should have no numbers or measures if there were no 
matter, or nothing wbicli could meet the intuitions of our sense. 
This elevation above matter, whicb is at the same time a cleaving 
to matter, constitutes the essence and the character of Pythago- 



3. Next come the Eleatics, who step absolutely beyond that 
which is given in experience, and make a complete abstraction of 
every thing material. This abstraction, this negation of all divi- 
sion in space and time, they take as their principle, and call it 
pure being. Instead of the sensuous principle of the Ionics, or 
the symbolic principle of the Pythagoreans, the Eleatica, there- 
fore, adopt an intelligible principle. 

4, Herewith closes the analytic, the first course in the 
development of Grecian philosophy, to make way for the second, 
or synthetic course. The Eleatios had sacrificed to their principle 
of pure being, the existence of the world and every finite esistence. 
But the denial of nature and the world could not be maintained. 
The reality of both forced itself upon the attention, and even the 
Eteatics had afSrraed it, though in guarded and hypothetical 
terms. But from their abstract being there was no passage back 
to the sensuous and concrete ; their principle ought to have ex- 
plained the being of events, but it did not. To find a principle 
for the explanation of these, a principle which wovild account for 
the becoming, the event was still the problem. Seradiitts solyed 
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it, by averting that, jnasmucli as being has no more reality than 
not being, therefore the unity of the two, or in other words the 
becoming, is the absolute principle. He held that it belonged to 
the very esseneo of finite being that it be conceived in a contimial 
flow, in an endless stream. " Every thing flows." We have here 
the conception of original energy, instead of the Ionic original 
matter ; the first attempt to explain being and it^ motion from a 
principle analytically attained. From the time of Heraclitus, this 
inquiry after the cause of the becoming, remained the chief interest 
and the moving spring of philosophical development, 

5. Becoming is the unity of being aad not-b'eing, and into 
these two elementa is the Heraclitic principle ctonacioualy analyzed 
by the Aiomists. Heraclitus lad. uttered the principle of the 
becoming, but only aa a fact of experience. He had simply ex- 
pressed it as a law, but had not explained it. The necessity for 
this universal law yet remained to be proved. Why is every thing 
in a perpetual flow — in an eternal movement ? From the dy- 
namical combinatioa of matter and the moving force, the next 
Btep was to a eonseiously determined distinction, to a mechanical 
division of the two. Thus Empedoclos combining the doctrines 
of Heraclitus and Pannenides, considered matter as the abiding 
being, while force was the ground of the movement. But the 
Atomjsts still considered the moving mythic energies as forces ; 
Empedocles regarded them as love and hate; and Democritua as 
uneonsoioua necessity. The result was, therefore, that the be- 
coming was rather limited as a means for the mechanical explana- 
tion of nature, than itself explained. 

6. Despairing of any merely materialistic explanation of the 
becoming, Anaxagoras next appears, and places a world-forming 
Intelligence by the side of matter. He recognized ramd as the 
primal causality, to which the existence of the world, together 
with its determined arrangement and design (zweckmdssigkeif) 
must he referred. In this, philosophy gained a great principle, 
viz. — an ideal ono. But Anaxagoras did not know how to fully 
carry out his principles. Instead of a theoretical comprehension of 
the universe — instead of deriving being from the idea, he griped 
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again after some mechanical explanation. His " ■world-forming 
reason" serrea him only as a first impulse, only as a moving 
power. It ia to him. a, Deus ex machina. NotwithstandiBg, 
therefore, his glimpse of something higher than matter, yet was 
Anasagoras only a physical philosopher, like his predecessors. 
Mind had not yet appeared to him as a true force ahove nature, 
as an organizing soiil of the universe. 

7., It is, therefore, a farther progress in thought, to compre- 
hend aoenrately the distinction between mind and nature, and to 
recognize mind as something higher and oontra^distinguished from 
all natural being. This problem fell to the Sophists. They en- 
tangled ia eoatradietions, the thinking which had been confined 
to the object, to that which was given, and gave to the objectiva 
world which had before been exalted above the subject, a sub- 
ordinate position in the dawning and yet infantile consciousness 
of tho superiority of subjective thinking. The Sophists carried 
their principle of subjectivity, though at first this was only nega- 
tive, into the form of the universal religions ajjd political chang- 
ing condition (^M/AMriMw/).* They stood forth aathe destroy- 
ers of the whole edifice of thought that had been thus far built, 
until Socratea appeared, and set up against this principle of 
empirical subjectivity, that of the absolute subjectivity, — that of 
the spirit in the form of a free moral will, and the thought is pos- 
itively considered as something higher than existence, as the 
truth of all reality. With the Sophist closes our first peri- 
od, for with these the oldest philosophy finds its Belf-destructioa 
(Selbstaujlosung) . 

I * TMs word literally means daxrvag tip, but has a pliilosoplilciil eenso for 
wHoh no precise equivalent ia found in the English language. Whea used 
phjaioally, it denotes that every obstruction which prevented the clear sight 
of the bodily eye is removed, and whan used psycholo^cnUy 16 implies the 
same fact in reference to our mental vision. The AufUm^ng in philosophy is 
hence the clearing up of diESculties whioii have hindered a true philosophical 
insight. To express tiis, I ^aoyr of no better word than the literal rendering, 
" Kp-c&orinj " or " ctemn^ up," which the reader will find adopted in the fol- 
lowing pages. — TBAHSLiATOB, 
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SECTION IV. 

THE lONIO PHILOSOPHERS. 



J. Thales. — At the head of the Ionic natural philoaophera, 
and therefore at the head of philosophy, the aacients are generally 
agreed in placing Thalea of Miletus, a eotemporary of Groeaua and 
Solon; although this beginning lies more in the region of tradi- 
tion than of history. The philosophical principle to which he 
owes his place in the history of philosophy is, that, " the principle 
(the primal, the original ground) of all things is water ; from 
water erery thing arises and into water every thing returns." But 
simply to assume water as the original ground of things was not 
to advance beyond his myth-making predecessors and their cos- 
mologies. Aristotle, himself, when speaking of Thalcs, refers to 
the old " theologians," — meaning, doubtless, Homer and Hesiod, 
—who had ascribed to Oeeanua and Thetis, the origin of all 
things, Thales, however, merits his place as the beginner of 
philosophy, because he made the first atteropt to establish hia 
physical principle, without resorting to a mythical representation, 
and, therefore, brought into philosophy a scientific procedure. 
He H the first who has placed his foot upon the ground of a logical 
{verstdniMif) explanation of nature. We cannot now say with 
certainty, how he came to adopt his principle, though ho might 
have been led to it, by perceiving that dampness belonged to the 
seed and nourishment of things; that warmth is developed from 
moisture ; and that, generally, moisture might be the plastic, liv- 
ing and life-giving principle. From the condensation and expan- 
sion of this first principle, he derives, as it seems, the changes of 
things, though the way in which this is done, he haa not accurately 
determined. 

The philosophical signifloaneo of Thales does not appear to 
extend any farther. He was not a speculative philosopher after 
It later mode. Fhiloaophical book-making was not at all the order 
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of his day, smct he does not aeem to have given any of his opinions 
a written form. On account of his ethico-politioal ■Bisdom, he ia 
nmnbered among the so-named " seven wise men," and the ehar- 
actoristicB which the ancienta furnish coneerniug him only testify 
to hia practical understanding. He is said e. g. to have first cal- 
cnhited an eclipse of the e«b, to have superintended the traning 
of the course of the Ilalya under Crccsus, &o. When suhsequent 
narrators relate that ho had asserted the unity of the world, had 
set up the idea of a world-soul, and had taught the immortality of 
the soul and the personality of Clod,it ia douhtless an unhistorical 
reference of later ideas to a stand-point, which was, as yet, far from 
being doveloped. 

2. Ahakimasdeh. — Anasimander, sometimes represented by 
the ancients as a scholar and sometimes as a companion of '.Chales, 
but who was, at all events, younger than the latter, songht to 
carry out still farther his principles. The original essence which 
he assumed, and which he is said to have been the first to have 
named principle {^px'j)i he defined as the "unlimited, eternal and 
unconditioned," as that which embraced all things and ruled all 
things, and which, since it lay at the basis of all determinateness 
of the finite and the changeable, is itself infinite and undeter- 
minate. How we arc to regard this original essence of Anaxi- 
mander is a matter of dispute. Evidently it was not one of the 
four common elements, though wo must not, therefore, think it 
was something incorporeal and immaterial, Anasimander proba- 
bly conceived it as the original matter before it had separated 
into determined elements, — as that which was first ii 
time, or what is in our day called the chemical indifi 
opposition of elements. In this respect his origin 
indeed "unlimited" and " undetermined," i. e. has no determina- 
tion of quality nor limit of quantity, yet it is not, I 
any way, a pure dynamical principle, as perhaps the " frien 
and " enmity" of Bmpedoolea might have been, but it was only a 
Inore philosophical expression for the same thought, which the old 
ooamogonies have attempted to utter in their representation of 
ehaos. Accordingly, Anaximander suffers the original opposition 
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of cold and warm, of dry and moist {i. e. tke baaia of the four 
elements) to lie secreted from liia original essence, a clear proof 
that it was only the undeveloped, nnanalyzed, potential being of 
ttese elemental opposites. 

3. Anaximenes. — Anasimenes, wlio is called by some the 
scholar, and by others the companion of Anaximander, turned 
back more closely to the view of Tbales, in that bo made air as 
the principle of all things. The perception that air surrounds 
the whole world, and that breath conditions the activity of life, 
Bcema to have led him to his position. 

4. Ketkospect. — The whole philosophy of the three Ionic 
sages may be reduced to these three points, viz: — (1.) They 
Bought for I 
found this e; 
They gare si 



ments from this original matter. 



versal essence of coacrete being ; (2.) They 
material substance or substratum; {3.) 
mation respeoting the derivation of the ele- 



SBCTION T. 

PTTHAGOEEANISM. 

1. Its Eelatitb Position, — The development of the Ionic 
philosophy discloses the tendency to abstract matter from all else; 
though they directed this process solely to the determined quality 
of matter. It is this abstraction carried to a higher step, when 
we look away from the sensible concretions of matter, and no 
more regard its qualifaiive determinateness as water, air, &c., but 
only direct our attention to its quanUtaiive determinateness, — to 
its space-filling property. But the determinateness of quantity is 
number, and this is the principle and stand-point of Pythagorean- 

2. HisTOsioAL AND Cheonological. — The Pythagorean doc- 
trine of numbers is referred to Pythagoras of Samos, who is said 
to have flourished between 540 and 500 B. C. Ho dwelt in the 
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latter part of liis life at Crotonia, in Magna G-reciii, whare ho 
founded a society, or, more properly, an order, for tie mora! and 
political regeneration of the lower Italian cities. Through, ibis 
society, this now direction of philosophy seems to hayo been 
introduced, — though more as a mode of life than in the form of a 
eoientific theory. What is related concerning the life of Pytha- 
goras, Ms journeys, the new order which ha founded, his political 
influence upon the lower Italian cities, &c., is so thoroughly inter- 
woTen with traditions, legonds, and palpable fabrications, that we 
can bo certain at no point that we stand upon -a historical basis. 
Not only the old Pythagoreans, who have spoken of him, de- 
lighted in the mysterious and esoteric, but even his new-Plato- 
nistic biographers, Porphyry and Jamhlichua, havo treated his 
life as a historico-philosophical romance. We have the same un- 
certainty in reference to his doctrines, i. e. in reference to his 
share in the number-theory. Aristotle, e. g. does not ascribe 
this to Pythagoras himself, but only to the Pythagoreans gene- 
rally, i. 6. to their acliool. The accounts which are given respectr 
ing his school have no certainty till the time of Socrates, a hundred 
years after Pythagoras. Among the few sources of light which 
we have upon this subject, are the mention made in Plato's Phas- 
don of the Pythagorean Philolaus and hia doctrines, and the 
writings of Archytas, a cotemporary of Plato. We possess in 
fact the Pythagorean doctrine only in the manuer in which it was 
taken up by Philolaus, Eurytas and Archytas, since its earlier 
adherents left nothing in a written form. 

3. The Pythagorean Principle. — The anoients are united 
in afE.nning that the principle of the Pythagorean philosophy was 
number. But in what sense was this their principle — in a material 
or a formal sense ? Did they hold number as the material of 
things, i. e. did they believe that things had their origin in nom- 
bers, or did they regard it as the archetype of things, i. e. did 
they believe that things were made as the copy or the representa^ 
tion of numbers ? From this very point the accounts given by 
tho ancients diverge, and even the expressions of Aristotle seem 
to contradict each other. At one time he speaks of Pythagoiefoi- 
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ism in tlie former, and at aiiotlier in the latter sense. From thia 
eircamstance modem sciiolara haye concluded that the Pytha- 
gorean doGtrme of numbers hat! different forms of developnient ; 
that some of the Pythagoreans regarded ntimhers as tlio substances 
and others as the arclietjpes of things. Aristotle, however, 
giTes aa intimation how the two statements may be reconciled 
with eaeb other. Originally, without doubt, the Pythagoreans 
regarded number as the material, as the inherent e^ence of 
things, and therefore Aristotle places them, together with the 
Hjlics {the lonio natural philosophers), and says of them that 
" they held things for numbers " {Metaph. I., 5, 6). But as the 
Ejlies did notidentify their matter, e. g. water, immediately with 
the aensnous thing, but only gave it out as the fundamental ele- 
ment, as the original form of the individual thing, so, on the other 
side, numbers also might be regarded as similar fundamental types, 
and therefore Aristotle might say of the Pythagoreans, that 
" they held numbers to be the corresponding original forms of 
being, as water, air, &c." But if there still remains a degree of 
uncertainty in the expressions of Aristotle respecting the sense 
of the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, it can only have its 
ground in the fact that the Pythagoreans did Eot make any dis- 
tinction between a formal and material principle, but contented 
themseiveswith the undeveloped view, that, "number is the essence 
of things, every thing is number." 

4. The carryikq out of this Principle. — From the very 
nature of the "number-principle," it follows that its complete ap- 
plication to the province of the real, can only lead to a fruitless 
and empty symbolism. If we take numbers as even and odd, and 
still farther as finite and infinite, and apply them as such to 
astronomy, music, psychology, ethics, A-c, there arise combina- 
tions like the following, viz. : one is the point, two are the line, 
three are the superficies, four are tho extension of a body, five 
are the condition Iheschaffenheii), &e. — stiU farther, the soul is a 
musical harmony, as is also virtue, the soul of tho world, &c. Not . 
only the philosophical, but even the historical interest here ceases, 
anoe the ancients themselves — as was unavoidable from ths 
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arbitrary nature of such eombinations — have gWea the moec con- 
tradictory account, some afSrming that the Pythagoreans reduced 
righteousness to the number three, others, that they reduced it to 
the number four, others again to Are, and still others to nine. 
Naturally, from suoh a vague and arbitrary philosophizing, there 
would early arise, in this, more than in other schools, a great 
diversity of views, one ascribing this signification to a cei-tain 
mathematical form, and another that. In this mysticism of num- 
bers, that wKich alone has truth and value, is the thought, which 
lies at the ground of it all, that there prevails in the phenomena 
of nature a rational order, harmony and conformity to law, and 
that these laws of nature can be represented in measure and 
number; But this truth has the Pythagorean school hid under 
extravagant fancies, as vapid as they are unbridled. 

The physics of the Pythagoreans possesses Httle seientifio 
value, with the exception of the doctrine taught by Philolaas 
respecting the circular motion of the earth. Their ethics is also 
defective. What we have remaining of it relates more to the 
Pythagorean life, i. e. to the practice and discipline of their order 
than to their philosophy. The wholo tendency of Pythagoreanism 
was in a practical respect ascetic, and directed to a strict culture 
of the character. As showiug this, we need only to cite their 
doctrines concerning the transmigration of the soul, or, as it has 
been called, their " immortality doctrine," their notion in respect 
of the lower world, their opposition to suicide, and their view of 
the body as the prison of the soul — all of which Ideas are referred 
to in Plato's Phasdon, and tho last two of which ai'e indicated as 
belonging to Philolaus. 
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SECTION VI 
THE ELEATICS. 



1. Eelation of the Elbatic Principle to the Pytkago- 
HEAN. — While the Pythagoreans had made matter, in so far as it 
is quantity and the manifold, the basis of their philosophizing, 
and while in this they only abstracted from the determined ele- 
mental condition of matter, the Eleatica carry the process to its 
ultimate limit, and malte, as the principle of their philosophy, a 
total abstraction! from eyery finito determinateness, from every 
change and vicissitude which belongs to concreto being. While 
the Pythagoreans had held fast to the form of being as having 
existence in space and time, the Eleatics reject this, and mate as 
their fundamental thought the negation of all exterior and pos- 
terior. Only being is, and there is no not-being, nor becoming. 
This being is the purely undetermined, changeless ground of all 
things. It is not being in becoming, but it is being as exclusive 
of all becoming; in other words, i t is pa raJjeipg. 

Eleaticiam is, therefore. Monism, in so far as it strove to 
carry back the manifoldness of all being to a single ultimate 
principle ; but on the other hand it becomes Dualism, in so far 
as it could neither cany out its denial of concrete existence, i. e,, 
the phenomenal world, nor yet derive the latter from its presup- 
posed original ground. The phenomenal world, though it might 
bo explained as only an empty appearance, did yet exist ; and, 
since the sensuous perception would not ignore this, there must 
be allowed it, hypothetiealiy at least, the right of existence. Its 
origin must be explained, even though with reservations. This 
contradiction of an unreconciled Dualism between being and ex- 
istence, is the point where the Eleatic philosophy is at war with 
itself — though, in the beginning of the school — with Xenoptianes, 
it does not yet appear. The principle itself, with its results, is 
only folly apparent in the lapse of time. It has three periods 
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of formatioB, which eucccsaively appear in three s 
eratioDS. Its fouiidatioii belocga to Xenophanes ; its syatematio 
formation to Parmenides ; its completion and partial dissolution 
to Z&no and MeKssus — tie latter of whom we'can pass by. 

2. Xenopiiahes. — Xeaophanes is considered as the originator 
of the Eleatic tendency. He was horn at Colophon ; emigrated 
to Elea, a Phoeian colony in Lucania, and was a younger cotem- 
porary of Pytliagoras. He appears to have first uttered the 
proposition — " every thing is one," without, however, giving any 
more explicit determination respecting this unity, whether it be 
one simply in conception or in actuality. Turning his attention, 
says Aristotle, upon tho world as a whole, he names the unity 
which he finds, Crod. God is the Ooe. The Eleatic " One and 
All " (ew Ktti n-fiv) had, therefore, with Xenophaues, a theological 
ad r ' s character. The idea of the unity of God, and an 

IP t n the anthropomorphism of the ordinary views of re- 
lig n h Btarting point. Ee declaimed against the delusion 
th t til de were born, that tiey had a human voice or form, 
ad 1 d at the robbery, adultery, and deceit of the gods as 
g 1 y H mer and Hcsiod. According to him the Godhead is 
wholly seeing, wholly understanding, wholly hearing, unmoved, 
undivided, calmly ruling all things by his thought, lilte men 
neither in form nor in understanding. In this way, with his 
thought turned only towards removing from the Godhead all 
finite determinations and predicates, and holding fast to its unity 
and unohangeablenesg, he declared this doctrine of its being to 
be the highest philosophical principle, without however directing 
this principle polemically against the doctrine of finite being, or 
carrying it out in its negative application. 

3. Pahmhnides. — The proper head of the Eleatic school is 
Parmenides of Elea, a scholar, or at least an adherent of Xeno- 
phanea. Though we possess bnt little reliable information re- 
specting the circumstances of his lifo, yet we have, in inverse 
proportion, tho harmonious voice of all antiquity in an expression 
of reverence for the Eleatic sage, and of admiration for the 
depth of his mind, as well as for the earnestness and elevation 
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of hia eliaraoter. The saying — " a life like Parmenidea," Ijecame 
afterwards a proverb among tke Greeks. 

Parmenides embodied his philosophy in an epic poem, of 
which we taye still important fragments. It ia divided into two 
parts. In the first ho diacuasea the conception of being. Kisiug 
far above the yet niimediated view of Xenophanes, he attains a 
conception of pure single being, ivhich he sets up as absolutely 
oppoaed to every tiiog manifold and changeable, *. e., to that 
which has no being, and which consequently cannot be thought. 
From this conception of being he not only excludes all becoming 
and departing, but alao all relation to epaco and time, all divisi- 
bility and TOOvement, Thia being iic explains as something 
which has not become and which dooa not depart, as complete 
and of ita own kind, as unalterable and without hmit, aa indivisi- 
ble and present though not in time, and since all these are only 
negative, he ascribea to it, alao, as a positive determination — 
thought. B eing and thoug ht are therefore identical with Par- 
menidea. This pure thought, directed to the puro being, ho de- 
olaroa is the only true and undeceptive knowledge, in opposition 
to the deceptive notions concerning the manifoldneas and muta- 
bUity of tho phenomenal. He baa no hesitancy in holding that 
to be only a name which mortals regard as truth, viz., becoming 
and departing, being and not-being, change of place and vicissi- 
tude of circumstance. We must therefore be careful not to hold 
" the One " of Parmenides, aa the collective unity of all concrete 
being. 

So much for the firat part of Parmenides' poem. After the 
principle that there is only being has been developed according 
to ita negative and positive determinations, wo might believe that 
the system waa at an end. But there follows a second part, 
which is occupied solely with the hypothetical attempt to explain 
the phenomenal world and give it a physical derivation. Though 
firmly convinced that, according to reason and conception, there 
is only " the One," yet is Parmenidea unable to withdraw him- 
self from the recognition of an appearing manifoldneas and 
change. Forced, therefore, by his sensuous perception to enter 
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upon a discussion of the plienomenal ■world, lie prefaoes this boc- 
OEil part of his poem with tho remark, tiat he had now closed 
what he had to say reapeeting the truth, and was hereafter to 
deal only with the opinion of a mortal. Unfortunately, this sec- 
ond part has been very iraperfeotly transmitted to us. Enough 
however remains to show, that he explained the phenomena of 
nature from the mingling of two unchangeable elements, which 
Aristotle, though apparently only by way of example, indicates 
as warm and cold, fire and earth. Concerning these two ele- 
ments, Aristotle remarks still farther that Parmenidea united the 
warmth with being, and the other element with not-being. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that between the two parts 
of the Parmenidean philosophy — between the doctrine concern- 
ing being and the doctrine concerning appearance — there can ex- 
ist no inner scientific connection. "What Parmenidea absolutely 
denies in the first part, and indeed declares to be unutterable, 
viz., the not-being, the many and the changeable, he yet in the 
second part admits to haye an existence at least in the represen- 
tation of men. But it is clear that the not-being cannot once 
exist in the representation, if it does not exist generally and 
every where, and that the attempt to explain a, not-being of the 
representation, is in complete contradiction with his exclusive 
recognition of being. This contradiction, this umnediated jux- 
taposition of being and not-being, of the one and the many, Zeno, 
a scholar of Parmenidcs, sought to remove, by affirming that 
from the very conception of being, the sensuous representation, 
and thus the world of tho not-being, are dialecfically annihilated. 

4. Zeno.— The Eleatic Zeno was born about 500 B. 0. ; was 
a scholar of Parmenidea, and tho earliest prose writer among the 
Grecian philosophers. He is said to have written in the form of 
dialogues. He perfected, dialectically, tho doctrine of his mas- 
ter, and carried out to the completcst extent tho abstraction of 
the Eleatio One, in opposition to the manifoldness and determi- 
nateness of the finite. He justified the doctrbe of a single, sim- 
ple, and unchangeable being, in a polemical way, by showing up 
the contradictions into which the ordmary representations of the 
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phenomenal world become involved. While Parmenidea affirma 
that tJiore is only the One, Zeno shows ia hia well-known proofs 
(which Tinfortimately we caiiaot here more widely unfold), that 
the many, the chaoging, that which has relation to space, or that 
which has relation to time, is not. While Parmenides affirmed 
the being, Zeno denied the appearance. On aecoant of these 
proofs, in. which Zeno takes up the conceptions of extension, 
manifoldneas and movement, and shows thtir inner contradictory 
ziature, Aristotio names him the founder of dialectics. 

While the philosophiaing of 2eno ia the completion of the 
Eleatie principle, ao is it at the same time the beginning of its 
dissolution. Zeno had embraced the opposition of being and ex- 
istence, of the one and the many, so abstractly, and had carried 
it so far, that with him the inner contradiction of the Eleatio 
principle comes forth still more boldly than with Parmenides ; 
fu." the more logical he is in the denial of the phenomenal world, 
so much the more striking must be the contradiction, of turning, 
on the one side, his whole philosophical activity to the refutation 
of tho sensuous representation, while, on the other side, he sets 
over against it a doctrine which destroya tho very possibility of a 
felse representation. 



SECTION VII. 

heraclitus. 

1. Relatioh of the Heuaclitic Puinciple to the Ele- 
atio, — ^Being and existence, the one and the many, could not be 
united by tho principle of the Eleatics ; tho Monism which they 
had striven for had resulted in an ill-concealed Dualism, He- 
racUtus reconciled this contradiction by affirming that being and 
not-being, the one and the many, existed at the same time as the 
becoiHing, While the Eleatics could not extricate themselvea 
from the dilemma that the world is either being or not-being, 
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Heraelitus removes the difficulty by ausweriDg — it is neitlier be- 
ing nor notbeing, becauae it is botli. 

2. Historical amd Chkonolooical. — Heraelitus, somamed 
by later writers tho mystic, was born at BphesBS, and iourislied 
about 500 B, G. His period was subsequent to that of Xeno- 
phanea, though partially eotemporary with that of Parmenidea. 
He laid down his philosopliical thoughts in a writing " Ooiiceni- 
ing Nature," of which we possess only fragments. Its rapid 
transitions, lis expressions so concise, and full of meaning, the 
general philosophical peculiarity of Heraelitus, and the antique 
chai'acter of the earliest prose writings, all combine to make this 
work so difficult to be understood that it has long beai a proverb. 
Socrates said coEoerning it, that " what he understood of it was 
esccllent, and he had no doubt that what he did not understand 
was equally good ; but the book requires an expert swimmer." 
Later Stoics and Academicians ha^e written commentaries 
upon it. 

8. Tub Prinoifle op the Becoming. — The ancients unite in 
ascribing to Heraelitus the principle that the totality of things 
should be conceived in an eternal flow, in an uninterrupted move- 
ment and transformation, and that ^1 continuance of things is 
only appearance, " Into the same stream," so rune a saying of 
Heraelitus, " we descend, and at the same time we do not de- 
scend ; we are, and also we are not. 'For into tho same stream 
we cannot possibly descend twice, since it is always scattering 
and collecting itself again, or rather it at the same time flows to 
«s and from us." There is, therefore, ground for the assertion 
that Heraelitus had banished all test and continuance from the 
totality of things; and it is doubtless in this very respect that ho 
accuses the eye and the ear of deception, because they reveal to 
men a continuance where there is only an uninterrupted change, 

Heraelitus has analyzed the principle of the becoming still 
more clasely, in the propositions whioh he utters, to account fop 
the origin of things, where he shows that all becoming must bo 
conceived as the product of warring opposites, as the harmonious 
tiuion of opposite determinations, Henoe his two well-known 
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propositions : " Strife ia tho father of things," ant! " The One 
setting itself at variance with iteelf, harmonizes with itself, like 
tho harmocy of the bow and the viol." " Uaite," so nms another 
of bis sayings, " the whole and the not-whole, the coalescing and 
the not-coalescing, the harmonious and the discordant, and thus 
we have the one becoming from the all, and the all from the 



4. TiiE PaiNciPLB OP Fire. — In what relation does the prin- 
ciple of fire, which is also ascribed to Ileraclitns, stand to the 
principle of the becoming ? Aristotle says that he took fire as 
his principle, in the same way that Thales took water, and Anax- 
imenes took air. But it is clear we must not interpret this to 
mean that Heraclitus regarded fire as the original material or 
fundamental clement of things, after the manner of the Ionics, 
If he ascribed reality only to the becoming, it is impossihlo that 
he should have set bythe side of this becoming, yet another ele- 
mental matter as a fundamental substance. When, therefore, 
Heraclitos calls the world an ever-living fire, which in certain 
stages and certain degrees extinguiahes and again enkindles itaelf, 
when he says that every thing can be exchanged for fire, and fire 
for every thing, just as we barter things for gold and gold for 
things, he can only mean thereby that fire represents the abiding 
power of this eternal transformation and transposition, in other 
words, the conception of life, ia the most obvious and efieotive 
way. Wo might name fire, in the Ileraclitie sense, the symbol 
or the manifestation of the becoming, but that it is also with him 
the substratum of movement, i. e. tho means with which the 
power of movement, which is antecedent to all matter, serves it 
self in order to bring out the living process of things. In the 
same way Heraclitus goes on to' esplain the manifoldness of 
things, by affirming that they arise from certain hindrances and 
a partial extinction of this fire. The product of its extremest 
hindrance is the earth, and the other things lie intermediately 



5. Teamsition to the Atomests. — Wo have above regarded 
the Heraclitic principle as the consequent of tho Eleatie, but we 
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Bolved the problem of Zeno ? Zeno had shown every thing actual 
to be a contradiction, and from this had inferred their not-being, 
and it is only in this inference that Heraclitus deviates from the 
Eleaties. He also regarded the phenomenal world as an existing 
contradiction, but he clung to this contradiction as to an ultimate 
fact. That which had been the negative result of the Eleaties, 
he uttered as hia positive principle. The dialectics which Zeno 
had subjectively used against the phenomenal, ho directed objec- 
tively as a proof for the becoming. But this becoming which the 
Eleaties had thought themselves obliged to deny entirely, Hera- 
clitus did not explain by simply asserting that it was the only 
true principle. The question continually returned — why is all 
being a becoming ? Why does the one go out ever into the 
many ? To give an answer to this question, i. e. to explain the 
becoming from the pre-supposed principle of being, forms the 
stand-point and problem of the Empedoclcan and Aimnistia 
philosophy. 
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SECTION Tlir. 
EMPEDOCLES. 

1. Gbneeal View. — Empedooles w^ bora at Agrigentum, 
and is estollod by tbe ancients as a natural pMlosopher, physician 
and poet, and dso as a seer and worker of miracles. He flourished 
about 440 B, 0., and was consequently younger than Parmcnidca 
and Heraclitus. He wrote a doctrinal poem oonceraing nature, 
whieb has been preserved to us in tolerably complete fragments. 
His pbiloBopbioai system may be characterized in brief, as an 
attempt to combine the Blcatic being and the Heraolitio becom- 
ing. Starting with the Eleatic thought, that neitber any thing 
which had previously been could become, nor any thing which 
now is could depart, he sets up as onchacgeable being, four 
eternal ori^al materials, which, though divisible, were indepen- 
dent, and underived from each otter. In this we have wliat in 
our day are called the four elements. With this Eleatic thought 
he united also the Heraclitic view of nature, and suffered his four 
elements to become mingled together, and to receive a form by 
the working of two moving powers, which he names unifying 
friendship and dividing strife. Originally, these four elements 
were absolutely alilte and unmovable, dwelling together in a di- 
vine sphere where friendship united them, until gradually strife 
pressmg from the circumfCrenoe to the centre of the sphere {i. e. 
attaining a separating activity), broke this union, and the forma- 
tion of the world immediately began as the result, 

2, The Foub Elements. — With bis doctrine of the four ele- 
ments, Empedocles, on the one side, may be joined to the series 
of the Ionic philosophers, but, on the other, he is excluded from 
this by his assuming the original elements to be four. He is dis- 
tinotSy said by the ancients to have originated the theory of the 
four elements. He is more definitely distinguished from the old 
Ionics, from the fact that he ascribed to his four "root-elements" 
a changeless being, by virtue of which they neither arose from 
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each other nor departed into each other, and were capable of no 
change of cesence hut oiJj of a change of stat«. Eyery thing 
■which is called arising and departing, every change rests there- 
fore only upon the mingling and withdrawicg of these eternal and 
fundamental materials ; the iaeshaustible manifoldness of heing 
restB upon the different proportions in Tchich theae elements are 
mingled. ISvery becoming is conceived as such only as "a change 
of place. In this we have a mechanical in opposition to a dynamic 
explanation of nature. 

3. The Two Powees. — Whence now can arise any heeoming, 
if in matter itself there is found no principle to account for the 
change? Since Empedocles did not, like the Kleatica, deny that 
there was change, nor yet, like Heraolitaa, introduce it in his 
matter, as an indwelling principle, so there was no other course 
left Lim but to place, by the side of his matter, a moving jMDwer. 
The opposition of the one and the many wiiich had been set up by 
his predecessors, and which demanded an esplanation, led him to 
ascribe to this moving power, two originally diverse directions, 
viz. : repulsion and attraction. The separation of the one into 
the many, and the union again of the many into the one, had in- 
dicated an opposition of powers which Heraolitus had already 
recognized. While now Parmenidea starting from the one had 
made love as his principle, and Hcraclitus starting from the many 
had made strife aa his, Empedoclra combines the two as the prin- 
ciple of his philosophy. The difficulty is, he h^ not sufficiently 
limited in respect to one another, the sphere of operation of these 
two directions of hia power. Although to friendship belonged 
peculiarly the attractive, and to strife the repelling function, yet 
does Empedocles, on the other hand, suffer his strife to have in 
the formation of the world a unifying, and his friendAip a dividing 
effect. In fact, the complete sepai'ation of a dividing and unify- 
ing power in the movement of the becoming, is an unmaintainable 
abstraction, 

4. Relation of the Empeoocleaw to tub Eleatio and 
Heraclitic Philosophy. — Empedocles, by placing, as the prin- 
ciple of the becoming, a moving power by the side of hia matter, 
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makes hia philosopliy a mediation of the Eleatio and Heraditio 
principles, or more properly a placing of tliem aide by side. He 
has interwoven these two principles in equal proportions in hia 
system. With the Eleaties he denied all arising and departing, 
*. e. the transition of being into not-being and of not-being into 
being, and with Heraclitna he shared the interest to find an ex- 
planation for change. From the former he derived the abiding, 
unchangeable being of his fundamental matter, and from the latter 
the principle of the moving power. With the Eleaties, in fine, ho 
considered the true being in an original and undistinguishable 
unity as a sphere, and with Heraolitus, he regarded the present 
world as a constant prodaet of striving powers and oppositions. 
He has, therefore, been properly called an Eclectic, who has 
united the fundamental thoughts of his two predecessors, though 
not always in a logical way. 



SECTION IX. 

THE ATOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Its Propoumders. — Bmpcdocles had sought to cfi^eot a 
combination of the Eleatic and Heraelitie principle— the same 
was attempted, though in a different way, by the Atomists, Leu- 
oippus and Dcmooritus. Democritus, the better known of the 
two, was the son of rich parents, and was born about 460 B. G, in 
Abdera, an Ionian colony. He travelled extensively, and no 
Greek before the time of Aristotle possessed snob varied attain- 
ments. Ho embodied the wealth of his collected knowledge in a 
series of writings, of which, however, only a few fragments have 
come down to us. For rhythm and elegance of language, Cicero 
compared him with Plato. He died in a good old age. 

2. The Atoms. — Empedocles derived all determinateness of 
Ihe phenomenal from a certain number of qualitatively detei-mined 
and undistinguishable original materials, while the Atomists de- 
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riTed tho same from aa originally unlimited number of constituent 
elements, or atoms, which were homogeneous in respect of quality, 
but diverse in respect of form. These atoms are unchangeable, 
material particles, poaseasing indeed esteuaion, but yet indiviaible, 
and can only be determined in respect of magnitude. As being, 
and wittout quality, they are entirely incapable of aay transfor- 
mation or q\mUtatiYe changej and, therefore, all becoming is, as 
with Empedocles, only a change of place. The manifoldness of 
the phenomenal world is only to be explained from the different 
form, disposition, and arrangement of the atoms aa they become, 
in various ways, united. 

3. The Fulness and the Void. — The atoms, in order to 
be atoms, i. e. undivided and impenetrable unities, — must be 
mutually limited and separated. There must be something set 
over against them which preserves them as atoms, and which is 
tbe original cause of tbeir separatenoas and impenetrability. This 
is tbe void apace, or more etrictSy tlie intervals which arc found 
between the atoms, and which hinder their mutual contact. The 
atoms, aa being and absolute fulness, and the interval between 
them, aa the void and the not-being, are hvo determinations which 
only represent in a real and objective way, what are in thought, 
as logical conceptions, tbe two elements in the Heraclitic becom- 
ing, viz. being and the not-being. But einoe the void space is one 
determination of being, it must possess objective reality no leas 
than the atoms, and Democritus even went so far-as to expressly 
affirm in opposition to the Bleaties, that being is no more than 



4. The Atomistic NECESsiry. — Democritus, li 
though far more extensively than he, attempted to answer the 
question — whence arise these changes and mover^ents which we 
behold ? Wherein lies the ground that the atoms should enter 
into these manifold combinations, and bring forth such a wealth 
of inorganic and organic forms ? Democritna attempted to solvo 
the problem by affirming that the ground of movement lay in the 
gravity or original condition of the material particles, aJid, there- 
fore, in the matter itself, but in tbis way he only talked about the 
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question wittont anawcring it. Tho idea of an inSnito series of 
cauBalities was thus attained, but not a final ground of all tlie 
manifestations of tho Ijccoming, and of change. Such a final 
ground was still to he sought, and as Demooritus expressly de- 
clared that it could not lie iu an «ltimat« reason (iJiiBi;), where 
Anasagoraa placed it, there only remained for him to find it in an 
absolute necessity, or a necessary pre-determinateness (hidyKij). 
This he adopted as his '* final ground," and is said to have named 
it cLance (rijjp;)) ^"^ opposition to the inquiry after final causes, or 
the Aaaxagorean teleology. Consequent upon this, we find as the 
prominent characteristic of the later Atomistic school (Diagoraa 
the Melier), polemics against the gods of the people, and a con- 
stantly more publicly afSrmed Atheism and Materialism, 

5. Relative Positiok of the Atomistic Philosophy. — He- 
gel characterizes the relative position of the Atomistic Philosophy 
as follows, via, : — " In the Eleatio PHiosopliy being and not-being 
stand as antitheses, — being alone is, and not-being is not ; in the 
Eeraclitio idea, being and not-being are the same, — ^both together, 
i. e. the becoming, are the predicate of concrete being; but being 
and not-being, aa objectively determined, or in other words, as 
appearing to the sensuous intuition, are precisely the same as the 
antithesis of the fulness and the void. Parmenides, Heraclitus 
and the Atomists all sought for the abstract universal \ Parme- 
nides found it in being, Heraclitus in tho process of being per se, 
and the Atomists in the determination of being per se." So 
much of tiis as ascribes to the Atomists the characteristic predi- 
cate of being ^er se is doubtless correct, — but the real thought 
of the Atomistic system is rather analogous with the Empedoc- 
lean, to explain the possibility of the becoming, by presupposing 
these substances b& possessing being per se, but without quality. 
To this end the not-being or t!io void, i. e. the side wbieb is op- 
posed to the Eleatic principle, is elaborated with no less care thaa 
the side which harmonizes with it, *. e. that the atoms are without 
quality and never change in their original elements. , The Atom-.i- 
istic Philosophy is therefore a mediation between the Eleatic and 
tto Heraolitic principles. It is Eleatic in affirming the undivided 
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he'mgper se of tho atoms ; — HeracHtio, in declaring their mul- 
teity and manifoldneas. It is Eleatie in the declaration of an 
absolute fulness in the atoms, and Heraolitio in the claim of a 
teal not-being, i. e. tho void space. It is Eleatie in its denial of 
the becoming, i. e. of the arising and departing, — and Horaclitio 
in its affirmation that to tho atoms belong movement and a capa- 
city for unlimited combinations. The Atomists carried out their 
leading thought more logically than Empedooles, and we might 
even say that their system is the perfection of a purely mechanical 
explanation of nature, sinco all subsequent Atomiste, even to our 
own day, have only repeated their fundamental conceptions. But 
the great defect which cleaves to every Atomistic system, Aris- 
totle hafl justly recognized, when he shows that it is a contradic- 
tion, on tho one hand, to set up something corporeal or space-filling 
as indivisible, and on tho other, to derive the extended from that 
which has no extension, and that the conseiousless and inconceiv- 
able necessity of Democritus is especially defective, in that it 
totally banishes from nature all conception of design. This is 
the point to which Anasagoras turns his attention, and introduces 
his principle of an intolligence working with design. 



SECTION X. 

ANAXAQOBAS. 

1.' His Personal History. — Anaxagoras is said to have been 
born at Clazamena, about the year 500 B. C. ; to have gone to 
Athens immediately, or soon after the Persian war, to have lived 
and taught thoro for a long time, and, finally, accused of irreve- 
rence to the gods, to have fled, and died at Lampsacua, at tho age 
of 72, He it was who first planted philosophy at Athens, which 
from this time on became the centre of intellectual life in Greece. 
Through his personal relations to Pericles, Euripides, and other 
important men, — among whom Themistoclea and Thucydides 
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fihooid be named — ^he exerted a deoidve influence upon the cul- 
ture of tlie age. It wag on account of tiiis that the charge of 
defaming the gods waa brought against him, doubtlesB hy the 
political oppoueats of Porioles, Anasagoraa wrote a work " Con- 
cerning Nature" which in the time of Socrates was widely circu- 
latecl. , 

2. His Eblaiion to his PKBDBOBssons. — The system of An- 
asagoraa starts from the same point with his predecessors, and is 
simpiy another attempt at the solution of the same prohlom. 
Like Empedocles and the Atomists so did Anasagoras most vehe- 
mently deny the becoming. " The becoming and departing," — so 
runs one of his sayings — "the Greeks hold witbont foundation, 
for Bothing can ever be said to become or depart ; but, since ex- 
isting things may be compounded together and again divided, we 
should name the becoming more correctly a combination, and the 
departing a separation. From this new, that every thing arose by 
the mingling of different elements, and departed by the withdraw- 
ing of these elements, Anasagoras, like his predecessors, waa 
obliged to separate matter from the moving power. But though 
his point of starting was the same, yet was his direction essen- 
tially different from that of any previous philosopher. It was 
clear that neither Empedocles nor Democritus had satisfactorily 
apprehended the moving power. The mythical energies of love 
and hate of the one, or the unconscious necessity of the other, 
explained nothing, and least of all, the design of the becoming 
in nature. The conception of an activity which could thus work 
designedly, must, therefore, be brought into the conception of 
the moving power, and this Anasagoras accomplished by setting 
up the idea of a world-forming intelligence (vous), absolutely sepa- 
rated from all matter and working with design. 

8. Tea Peoiciplb of the yoOs.-— Anasagoras described this 
intelligence as free to dispose, unmiiigled with any thing, the 
ground of movement, but itself unmoved, every where active, and 
Ihe moat refined and pure of all things. Although tieso predi- 
cates rest partly upon a physical analogy, and do not exhibit 
purely the conception of immateriality, yet on the other hand 
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does the attribute of thought and of a codscIoik acting witli do- 
sigo. admit no doubt to remain of the decided idealistic character 
of the Anasagorean principle. Nevurtlielesa, Anasagoras went 
no farther than to enunciate his fundamental thought without 
attempting its complete application. The explanation of this ia 
obvious from the reasons which first led him to adopt his princi- 
ple. It was only the need of an original cause of motion, to 
which alao might be attributed, tho capacity to woric designedly, 
which had led him to the idea of an immaterial principle. Hia 
vovs, therefore, is almost nothing but a mover of matter, and in 
this function nearly all its activity is espendcd. Hence the uni- 
versal oomplaiut of the ancients, especially of Plato and Aris- 
totle, respecting the mechanical character of hia doctrine. In 
Plato's Phffidon Socrates relates that, in the hope of being 
directed beyond a simple occasioning, or mediate cause, he had 
turned to the book of Anaxagoras, but bad found there only a 
mechanical instead of a truly teleological explanation of being. 
And as Plato so also does Aristotle find fault with Anaxagoras in 
thatj while he admits mind as the JiltimatQ ground of things, ha 
yet resorts to it only as to a Deus ex maohina for the explanation 
of phenomena, whose necessity he could not derive from the 
causality ia nature. Anaxagoras, therefore, has rather postulated 
than proved mind as an energy above nature, and as the truth and 
actuality of natural being. 

The further extension of his system, his doctrine concerning 
the homoiomeria (constituent elements of things), which according 
to him existed together originally in a chaotic condition until with 
their separation and parting the formation of the world began — 
can here only be mentioned. 

4, Anaxaooeas as tub close op the pre-Socratic Eeal- 
isBt. — With the Anaxagorean priaciple of the vous, i. e. with the 
acquisition of an absolutely immaterial principle, closes the real- 
istic period of the old Grecian Pliilosophy. Anaxagoras com- 
bined together the principles of all his predecessors. The infinite 
matter of the Hylics is represented in his chaotic original ming- 
ling of things; the Eleatio pure being appears in the idea of the 
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rofis; ihe Heraclitio power of becoming and the Empedoclean 
moying caergies are hoth seen in the creating and arranging power 
of the eternal mind, whOe the Democritio atoms come to view in 
the homoiomeria. Anaxagoraa th 1 p t f Id nd 

the heginning point of a Dew oo f d 1 pm t — tl 1 tt 

through the setting up of hi ^ 1 i ll d th f 
through the defective and compl t Ij phy 1 mana a wh h 
this principle was yet again api I d 



SECTION XI. 



THE SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHT. 



1. Relation of the Sophistic PHiLoeopar to the Ahaxa- 
ooBEAN Pbikcii'le. — Anasagoras had formed the conception of 
mind, and in thia had recognized thought as a power above the 
objective world. Upon this newly eonqucred field tiio Sopliistio 
philosophy now began its gambols, and with childish wantonness 
doliglited itself in setting at work tliia power, and in destroying, by 
means of a subjective dialectic, all objective determinations. The 
Sophistic philosophy — ^though of tax more significance from its 
relation to the culture of the age than from its ptilcffiophy — had 
for its starting principle the breach which Anaxagoraa had com- 
menced between the subjective and the objective,-— the Ego and 
the external world. The subject, after recognizing himself as 
something higher than the objective world, and especially as some- 
thing above the laws of the state, above cnstoni and religions 
tradition and the popular faith, in the nest place attempted to 
prescribe laws for this objective world, and instead of beholding 
in it the historical manifestation of reason, he looked upon it only 
as an esanimated matter, upon which, he might exercise his will. 

The Sophistio philosophy should be characterized as the clear- 
ing up reflection. It is, therefore, no philosophical system, for its 
doctrines and affii-mations exhibit often so popular and eventrivial 
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a cWsLcter tiat for their own sate they would merit do place at 
all in the histoi-y of philosophy. It is also no philosophical school 
in the ordinary sense of the term, — for Plato cites a vaat mimbor 
of persona under the common name of " Sophists," — but it is an 
inteliectual and widely spread direction of the age, which had struck 
its roots into the whole moral, political, and religions character 
of the Athenian life of that time, and which may be called the 
Athenian clearing up period. 

2. RULATION OT THE SoPHISTIO pHILOSOPnY 10 THE UlTIYEB- 

BAL Life of tkat Age. — Tho Sophistic philosophy is, theoreti- 
cally, what the whole Athenian life durmg the Peloponncsian war 
was practically. Plato justly remarks in his Kepublio that the 
doctrines of the Sophists only expressed the very principles which 
guided the course of tho great mass of men of that time in their 
civil and social relations, and the hatred with which they were 
pursued by tho practical statesmen, clearly indicates the jealousy 
with which the latter saw in them their rivals and the destroyers 
of their polity. If the absoluteness of the empirical subject — i. e, 
the view that the individual Ego can arbitrarily determine what 
is true, right and good, — is in fact the theoretical principle of the 
Sophistic philosophy, so does this in a praetioal direction, as an 
unlimited Egoism meet us in all the spheres of the public and 
private life of that age. The public life had become an arena of 
passion and selfishness; thoseparty struggles which racked Athens 
during the Peloponuesian war had blunted and stifled the moral 
feeling; every individual accustomed himself to set up his own 
private interest above that of the state and the common weal, and 
to seek in his own arbitrariness and advantage the measuring rod 
for all his actions. The Protagoroan sentence that " the man ia 
the measure of all things" became practically carried out only 
too faithfully, and the influence of the orator in the ^semblies of 
the people and the courts, tho corruptibility of the great masses 
and their leaders, and the weak points which showed to the adroit 
student of ^uman nature the covctonsness, vanity, and factious- 
ness of others around him, offered only too many opportunities to 
bring this rule into practice. Custom had lost its weight; the 
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laws were regarded as only an agreement of tte majority, the 
civil ordinance as an arbitrary restriction, tbe moral feeling as the 
effect of the policy of the state in education, the faith in the gods 
aa a human invention to intimidate tho free power of action, 
whila piety was looked upon as a statute which some men have 
enacted and which every one else is justiSed in using all his elo- 
quence to change. This degradation of a necessity, which is con- 
formable to nature and reason, and which is of universal validity, 
— to an accidental human ordinance, is chiefly tho point in which 
the Sophistic philosophy came in contact with the universal con- 
Bcionaness of the educated class of that period, and we cannot 
with certainty determine what share science and what share the 
life may have had in thia connection, — whether the Sophistic 
philosophy found only the theoretical formula for the practical 
life and tendencies of the age, or whether the moral corruption 
was rather a consequence of that destructive influence which the 
principles of the Sophists exerted upon the whole course of 
cotemporaneons thought. 

It would be, however, to mistake the spirit of history if we 
were only to bewail the epoch of the Sophists instead of admitting 
for it a relative justification. Theso phenomena were in part the 
necessary product of the eolleotive development of the age. The 
faith in the popular religion fell so suddenly to tie ground simply 
because it possessed in itself no inner, moral support. The 
grossest vices and acts of baseness could all be justified and ex 
oused from tho examples of mythology. Even Plato himself, 
though otherwise an advocate of a devout faith in the traditional 
religion, accuses the poets of his nation with loading tho very 
moral feeling astray, through the unworthy representations which 
they had spread abroad concerning the gods and the hero world. 
It was moreover unavoidable that the advancing science should 
clash with tradition. The physical philosophers had already long 
lived in open hostUity to the popular religion, and the more con- 
vincingly they demonstrated by analogies and laws that many 
things which had hitherto been regarded as the immediate effect 
of Divine omnipotence, were only the results of natural causes, 
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60 iQuoli the more easily would it tappen. that the educated classes 
would hecome perplexed in reference to all their previous convic- 
tions. It was no wonder then that the transformed consciousness 
of the time should penetrate all the provinces of art and poesy ; 
that in sculpture, wholly analogous to the rhetoric art of the 
Sophistic philosophy, the emotive shotdd occupy the place of the 
elevated style ; that Euripides, the sophist among tragedians, 
should bring the whoSe philosophy of the time and its manner of 
moral re&ection upon the stage ; and that, instead of like the 
earlier poets, bringing forward his actors to represent an idea, he 
should use them only as means to excite a momentary emotion or 
some other stage effect, 

3, Tendencies of the Sophistic Philosophy. — To give a 
definite classification of the Sophistic philosophy, -which should 
be derived from the conception of the general phenomena of the 
age, is eiceedbigly difficult, since, liiiB the French "clearing up " 
of the last century, it entered into every department of knowledge. 
The Sophists directed the nniversal culture of the time. Prota.- 
goras was known as a teacher of virtue, Gorgias as a rhetorioiaa 
and politician, Prodicus us a grammarian and teacher of syn- 
onyms, Hippias as a man of various attainments, who besides 
astronomical and mathematical studies busied himself with a 
theory of mnemonics ; others took for their problem the art of 
education, and others still the explanation of the old poets ; tho 
brothers Euthydemus and Dionysidorus gave instruction in the 
bearing of arms and military tactics; many among them, as 
Gorgias, Prodious, and Hippias, were intrusted with embassies : 
in short the Sophists, each one according to his individual ten- 
dency, took upon themselves every variety of calling and entered 
into every sphere of science ; their method is the only thing com- 
mon to all. Moreover the relation of the Sophists to the educated 
public, their striving after popularity, fame and money, disclose 
the fact that their studies and occupations were for tho most part 
controlled, not by a subjective acientiflc interest, hut hy si 
ternal motive. With that roving spirit which was 
peculiarity of the later Sophists, travelling from oity to city, and 
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Rnnoimcing themselves as thinkers by profession — aad giving their 
inatruotionB ■with promineiit refeieuee to a good recompenae and 
the favor of the rich private classes, it was very natural that they 
should discourse upon the prominent questioHS of universal inter- 
est and of public culture, with occasional reference also to the 
favorite occupation of this or that rich man with whom they 
might be brought in contact Hence their peculiar strength lay 
fer more in a formal desterity, in an acuteneas of thought and a 
capacity of bringing it readily into exercise, in the art of discourse 
than in any positive knowledge ; their instruotioa in virtue was 
^veu either in positive dogmatism or in empty bombast, and even 
where the Sophistic philosophy became really polymathic, the art 
of p h till mam 1 a th gr t th S w fi d in Xeno- 

p t dly upon every 
wh 1 w hear it ex- 
d. of poaitiTo 
ly p n very thing, 
alt w yi* tmp 11 ly d when many 

Sophiata mate it a great point to hold a well-arranged diseoursfl 
about something of the least possible significance (e. g. salt), ao 
do we see that with them the thing was only a means while the 
word was the end, and we ought not to he surprised that in this 
reapect the Sophiatie philosophy sunk to that empty technicality 
which Plato in his Phiedrus, on account of its want of character, 
subjects to so rigid a criticism. 

4, The Significanob of the Sophistic Philosophy tkom its 
UELATioN TO THE CuLTCRB OP THE AcB, — Thc sciontifio and moral 
defect of the Sophistic philosophy is at first w 1 d 

aineo certain modern writers of history with ffi u. al 

have painted its dart aides in black, and raise 1 n t u 

sation against its frivolity, immorality, and gree In f pi 
its conccitedness and selfishness, and hare app i w d m 

and' art of dispute — it needs here no farther eh d t B t the 

point in it most apt to be overlooked is the mo t f th S i h ta 
in their effect upon the culture of the age. T y a d n 
that they had only the negative merit of calling, ut th pp 
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tion of Socrates and Plato, is to lea^e the immense influence and 
the high fame of so many among them, as well as the revolution 
which they brought ahout ia the thinking of a whole nation, an 
inesjilicable phenomenon. It were inexplicahle that e. g. Soeratea 
Bhould attend the lectures of Prodicus, and direct to him other 
studente, if he did not ackaowledge the worth of his grammatical 
performances or recognize hia merit for the soundness of his logio. 
Moreover, it cannot he denied that Protagoras has hit upon many 
correct principles of rhetoric, and has satisfactorily established 
certain grammatical categories. Grenerally may it be said of the 
Sophists, that they threw among the people a fulness in every 
department of knowledge; that they strewed ahout them a vast 
number of fruitful germs of development ; that they called out 
investigations in the theory of knowledge, in logic and in lan- 
guage; that they laid the basis for the methodical treatment of 
many branches of human knowledge, and that they partly founded 
and partly called forth that wonderful intellectual activity which 
characterized Athens at that time. Their greatest merit is their 
service in the department of language. They may oven be said 
to have created and formed the Attic prose. They are the first 
who made style as such a separate object of attention and study, 
and who set about rigid investigations respecting number and the 
art of rhetorical representation. With them Athenian eloq^aence, 
which they first incited, begins. Auiiphon as well as Isocrates — 
the latter the founder of the most flourishing school of Greek 
rhetoric — are offiihoots of the Sophistic philosophy. In all tjiis 
there is ground enough to regard this whole phenomenon as not 
barely a symptom of decay. 

5. Individual Sophists. — The first, who is said to have been 
called, in the received sense, Sophist, is Protagoras of Abdera, 
who flourished about 440 b. c. He taught, and for wages, in 
Sicily and in Athens, but was driven out of the latter place as a 
revilor of the gods, and his book eoncerning the gods was burnt 
by the herald in the public market-place. It began with these 
words : " I can know nothing ooneeming the gods, whether they 
exist or not; for we are prevented from gaining such knowledge 
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not only by the obscurity of the thing itselfj hut hy the s' 
of the human life." In another writing he develops tis doetriae 
concerning knowing or not-knowing. Starting from the Hcraclitio 
position that every thing is in a constant flow, and applying this 
preeminently to tho thinking suhject, he taught that the man is 
the measure of all thinga, who determines in rcspeet of being that 
it may be, and of not-hoing that it may not he, *. e. that is true 
for the perceiving subject which he, in the constant movement of 
things and of hiinself, at every moment perceives and is sensible 
of — and hence ho has theoretically no other relation to the ex- 
ternal world than the sensuous apprehension, and practically no 
other than the sensuous desire. But now, since perception and 
sensation are aa diverse as the subjects themselves, and are in the 
highest degree variable in the very same subject, there follows the 
farther result that nothing has an objective validity and deter- 
mination, that contradictory afErmations in reference to the same 
object must be received aa alike true, and that error and contra- 
diction cannot be. Protagoras does not seem to have made any 
efforts to give these frivolous propositions a practical and logical 
application. Accoi-ding to tho testimony of the ancients, a per- 
sonal character worthy of esteem, cannot be denied him ; and even 
Plato, in the dialogue which bears his name, goes no farther than 
to object to his complete obscurity respecting the nature of 
morality, while, in his &orgias and Pliilebus, he charges the later 
Sophists with affirming the principles of immorality and moral 



Nest to Protagoras, the most famous Sophist was Gorgias, 
During the Peloponnesianwar{426B. c), he came from Leontium 
to Athens in order to gain assistance for his native city against tho 
encroachments of Syracuse After the suecessful accomplishment 
of his errand he still abode for some time in Athens, but resided 
the latter part of his life in Thessaly, where he died about the 
same time with Socrates. The pompous ostentation of his ex- 
ternal appearance is often ridiculed by Plato, and the discourses 
through which he was wont to exhibit himself display the same 
character, attempting, through poetical ornament, and florid 
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metapliors, and uncomraon words, and a mass of hitterto unheard 
of figures of speech, to dazzle and delude the miud. As a plii- 
losoplior ho adhered to the Eleaties, especially to Zeno, and 
attempts to prove upon the hasia of their dialectic sehematiam, 
that uniyersally nothing is, or if there could bo a being, it would 
not he cognizable, or if cognizable it would not be communicable. 
Hence his writing bore charaetoristically enough the title— " Con- 
cerning Not-heing or Nature^ The proof of the first proposition 
that universally nothing is, since it can be established neither as 
being nor aa not-being, nor yet as at the aame time both being 
and not-being, rests entirely upon the position that all osiatenoe 
is a space-filling existence (haa place and body), and is in fact 
tho final consequence whicli overturns itself, in other words the 
eelf-destrcotion of the hitherto physical method of philosophizing. 
The later Sophists with reckless daring carried their conclu- 
sions far beyond Gorgias and Protagoras. They were for the 
most part free thinkers, who pulled to the ground the religion, 
laws, and customs of their birth. Among these ehould be named, 
prominently, the tyrant Critias, Polus, Calliclea, and Thraay- 
machuB. The two latter openly taught the right of the stronger 
as the law of nature, the unbridled satisfaction of deaire aa the 
natural right of the stronger, and the setting up of restraining 
lawa as a crafty invention of the weaker; and Critias, the moat 
talented but tbe most abandoned of the thirty tyrants, wrote a 
poem, in which he represented the faith in tho gods as an invention 
of crafty statesmen. Hippias of Elis, a man of great knowledge, 
bore an honorable character, although he did not fall behind the 
rest in bombast and boasting; but before all, was Prodicos, in 
reference to whom it became a proverb to say — " as wise aa Pro- 
dicus," and concerning whom Plato himself and even Aristophanes 
never spoke without veneration. Especially famous among the 
ancients wore his parcnetieal (persuasive) lectures concerning the 
choice of a mode of life (Xenophon's Memorabilia, II. 1), con- 
cerning external good and its use, concerning life and death, &c., 
discourses in which he manifests a refined moral feeling, and his 
observation qf life ; although through the want of a higher ethical 
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and scientific principle, he must be placed teliiiid Socrates, ^ 
foreruimer he has iDeen called. The later generations of S 
as they are shown in the Eutliydemiis of Plato, sink to a & 
IstdI of buffoonery and disgraceful strife for gain, and comprise 
their whole dialectic art in certain formiilso for entangling 
fallacies. 

6. TRAWsmos TO Socrates and Oharacteeistic op the ror.- 
LOWiNG Period. — That which is true in tho Sophistic philosophy 
is the truth of the subjectivity, of the self-consciousness, i. e. the 
demand that every thing which I am to admit must he shown as 
rational boforo my own consciousness — that which is false in it is 
its apprehension of this snbjectivityas nothing farther than finite, 
empirical egoistic subjectivity, i. e. the demand that my accidental 
will and opinion should determine what is rational; its truth is 
that it set up the principle of freedom, of self-certainty; its un- 
truth is that it established the accidental will and notion of the 
individual upon the throne. To carry out now the principle of 
freedom and self-consciousness to its truth, to gain a true world 
of objective thought with a real and distinct content, by the samo 
means of reflection which the Sophists had only used to destroy it, 
to establish the objective will, the rational thinking, the absolute or 
ideal in the place of the empirical subjectivity was the problem of 
the next advent in philosophy, the problem which Socrates took 
up and solved. To make the absolute or ideal subjectivity instead 
of the empirical for a priaciple, is to affirm that the true measure 
of all things is not m.y {i. e. tho individual person's} opinion, 
fancy and will; that what is true, right and good, does not de- 
pend upon my caprice and arbitrary determination, or upon that 
of any other empirical subject ; but while it is my thinking, it Is 
my thinking, the rational within me, which has to decide upon all 
these points. But my thinking, my reason, is not something 
specially belonging to me, but something common to every rational 
being; something universal, and in so far as I am a rational and 
thinking being, is my subjectivity a universal one. But every think- 
ing individual has the consciousness that what he holds as right, 
as duty, as good or evil, does not appear as such to liifn alone but 
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to every rational being, and that consecjueiitlj his thinking has 
the character of universaHty, of tmiveraal validity, in a word— of 
objectivity This then in opposition to the Sophistic philosophy 
IS the stand point of Socrates, and therefore with him the phi- 
losophy of objective ihoughi begins. What Socrates could do in 
opposition to the Sophists was to show that reflection led to the 
£ame results as iaith or obedience, hitherto without reflection, 
h'id done, and that the thinking man guided by his free conscious- 
ness and his own conviction, would learn to form the same judg- 
ments and take the same course to which life and custom had 
already and unconsciously induced the ordinary man. The posi- 
tion, that while the man is the measure of all things, it 13 the 
man as universal, as thinking, as rational, is the fundamental 
thought of the Socratio philosophy, which is, by virtue of this 
thought, the positive complement of the Sophistic principle. 

With Socrates begins the second period of the Grecian philoso- 
phy. This period contains three philosophical systems, whose 
authors, standing to ea«h other in the personal relation of teacher 
and pupil, represent three successive generations, — Soobates, 
Plato, Aristotle. 



SECTION XII. 

SOCRATES,* 

1. His Peesohal Chahactee. — The new philosophical prind- 
ple appears in the personal character of Socrates, His philosophy 
is his mode of acting as an individual ; his life and doctrine can- 
not be separated. His biography, therefore, forms the only com- 
plete representation of his philosophy, and what the narrative of 
Xenophon presents ua as the definite doctrine of Socrates, is con- 
seciuently nothing but an abstract of his inward character, as 

* The article on Soeratea, from pago 53 to page 64, was tmnslatad by 
Prof. N. G. Clark, of the Unirersity of Vermont 
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it found espresaion from time to time in Lis conTcrsation. Plato 
yet more regarded his master as such an archetypal personality, 
and a luminons exhibition of the historical Socrates is the special 
ohjeot of his later and matiirer dialogues, and of these again, the 
Symposium is the most brilliant apotheosis of the Eros incarnated 
in the person of Socrates, of the philosophical Impulse transformed 
into eharaeter. 

Socrates was born in the year 469 B. C, the son of Sophro- 
niseua, a scidptor, and Phgenarete, a midwife. In his youth he waa 
trained by his father to follow his own profession, and in this he 
is said not to have been without still. Three draped figures of 
the Graces* called the work of Socrates, were seen by Pausanias, 
upon the Akropolis. Little farther is known of his education. 
He may have profited by tie instruction of Prodicus and the 
musician, Damon, but he stood in no personal connection with the 
proper philosophers, who flourished before, or ootemporaneouBly 
with him. He became what he was by himself alone, and just 
for this reason does ho form an era in the old philosophy. If the 
ancients call him a scholar of Anaxagoras, or of the natural phi- 
losopher, Archelaus, the first is demonstrably false, and the second, 
to say the least, is altogether improbable. He nerer sought other 
means of culture than those afforded in his native eity. With 
the exception of one journey to a public festival, the military 
campaigns which led him as far as Potidsea, Delion, and Amphi- 
polia, he never left Athens. 

'Ihe period when Socrates first began to devote himself to 
the education of youth, can be determined only approximately 
from the time of the first representation of the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, which was in the year 423. The date of the Delphic 
Oracle, which pronounced him the wisest of men, is not known. 
But in the traditions of his followers, he is almost uniformly 
represented as an old, or as a gray-headed man. His mode of 
instruction, wholly different from the pedantry and boastful osten- 
tation of the Sophists, was altogether unconstrained, conversa" 
tional, popular, starting from objects lying nearest at hand and 
the most iusignifioant, and deriving the necessary illustrations and 
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proofe from tlie most com m tt f y d y lif n faot, 
he waa reproached by hi t mi f j 1( nly of 

drudges, smitka, cobbler 1 tan S w fi (i him at the 

market, in the gymnasia, m th w ksh ply Ij d late, 
talking with youth, with y 1 w th II on the 

proper aim and hueines f 1 f th m f th ■ igno- 

rance, and wakening up fh th 1 mb d s after 

knowledge. In every h m ff t wh th d t d to the 
iiitereatBof the commonw 1th t th p t ml 11 nd the 
gains of trade, to Boie t t th t f helps to 

spiritual births could find fit p t f tact f th w kening 
of a true self-knowledge and m 1 d 1 usness. 

However often his attemj t fjjl 1 w j t il w th bitter 

eoom, or requited with h t d d th tf I y t 1 d on by 

the clear conviction that 1 mj m t th d tion of 

the stato could come only fmpp dcat ft youth, 

he remained to the last t t hi h t Purely 

Greek in these relations t th is g t h d gnated 

himself, by preference, as tl ra t d t 1 O k too in 

this, that with him, notwith ta dmg th t 1 t us f friend- 

ship, his own domestic Iffllj^t tthbk^ d. He 
Eowhere shows much regard for his wife and children ; the noto- 
rious, though altogether too much exaggerated ill-nature of Xan- 
tippe, leads us to suspect, however, that his domestic relations 
were not the most happy. 

As a man, as a practical sage, Socrates is pictured in the 
brightest colors by all narrators. " He was," says Xenophon, " so 
pious, that he did nothing without the advice of the gods ; so 
just, that he never injured any one even in tho least; so com- 
pletely master of himself, that he never chose the agreeable in- 
stead of the good ; so discerning, that he never failed in distin- 
guishing the better from the worse ;" iu shOrt, he was "just the 
best and happiest man possible." (Xen. MeTn. I. 1, 11. IV. S, 
11.) Still that which lends to his person such a peculiar charm, 
is the happy blending and harmonious connection of all its char- 
floteristio traits, the perfection of a beauti^, plastic nature. . Id 
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all tills Tmiyorsality of hi8 genius, in this force of character, ty 
whicli he comhined the most oontradietorj and incongruoua ele- 
ments into a harmonioua whole, in this lofty elevation above every 
human weakness, — in a word, as a perfect model, he is most strik- 
ingly depicted in the hrilliaat eulogy of Alcibiadea, in the Sym- 
posium of Plato, In the scantier representation of Xenophon, 
also, we find everywhere a classic form, a man possessed of the 
finest social culture, full of Athenian politeness, infinitely removed 
from every thing like gloomy aeeetieism, a man aa valiant upon 
the field of battle as in the festive hall, conduoting himself with 
the most unconstrained freedom, and yet with entire sobriety and 
self-control, a perfect picture of the happiest Athenian time, 
without the acerhity, the one-sidedness, and eontraetod n 
the later moralists, an ideal representation of the j 
human virtues. 

2. Socrates and Ahistoi'ha.nes.- — Socrates aeeras early to 
have attained universal celebrity through the peculiarities attach- 
ing to his person and character. Nature had furnished him with 
a remarkable external physiognomy. Hia crooked, turned-up 
nose, his projecting eye, his bald pate, his corpuleat body, gave 
his form a striking similarity to the Silenie, a comparison which 
is cai-ried out in Xenophon's " Feast," in sprightly jest, and 
in Plato's Symposium, with as much ingenuity as ) 
To this was added his miserable dress, his going 1: 
postnie, his often standing still, and rolling his eyes. After all 
this, one will hardly be surpriafid that the Athenian comedy took 
advantage of such a remarkable character. But there was an- 
other and peculiar motive, which influenced Aristophanes. He 
was a most ardent admirer of the good old times, an enthusiastic 
eulogist of the manners and tho constitution, under which the 
fathers had been roared. As it was his great object to waken up 
anew in his people, and to stimulate a longing after those good 
old times, his passionate hatred broke out against all modern 
efforts in polities, art and philosophy, of that increasing mock- 
wisdom, which went hand in hand with a degenerating democracy. 
Hence comes hia bitter railing at Cleon, the Demagogue (in the 
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Enights), at Euripides, the sentimental play-wi'lter (in tte Erogs) 
and at Socrates, tte Sophist (in the Clouds). The tatter, aa the 
representatiyo of a subtle, destructive philosophy, must have ap- 
poarod to liim just as corrupt and pernicious, as tie party of pro- 
gress in politics, who trampled without cooscienee upon every 
thing which had come down from the past. It is, therefore, the 
fundamental thought of the Clouds to expose Socrates to public 
contempt, as the representatiyo of the Sophistic philosophy, a 
mere semblance of wisdom, at once vain, profitless, corrupting in 
its influence upon the youth, and undermining all true discipline 
and morality. Seen in this light, and from a moral stand-point, 
the motives of Aristophanes may find some excuse, but they can- 
not be justified ; and his representation of Socrates, into whose 
character all the characteristic features of the Sophistic philoso- 
phy are interwoven, even the most contemptible and hateful, yot 
so that the most unmistakable likened is Still apparent, cannot be 
admitted on the ground that Socrates did really have the greatest 
formal resemblance to the Sophists. The Clouds can only be de- 
signated as a culpable misunderstanding, and as an act of gross 
injustice brought about by Winded passion; and Hegel, whea he 
attempts to defend the conduct of Aristophanes, forgets, that, 
while the comic writer may caricature, he must do it without 
having recourse to public calumniation. In fact all the piriitical 
and social tendencies of Aristophanes rest on a gross misunder- 
standing of historical development. Tie good old times, as he 
fancies them, are a fiction. It lies just as little in the realm of 
possibility, that a morality without reflection, and a homely in- 
genuousness, such as mark a nation's childhood, should be forced 
upon a time in which reflection has utterly eaten out all imme- 
diatene^, and unconscious moral simplicity, aa that a grown up 
man should becctme a child again in the natural way. Aristo- 
phanes himself attests the impossibility of such a return, when ia 
a fit of humor, with cynio raillery, he gives up all divine and 
human authority to ridicule, and thereby, however commendabla 
may have been the patriotic motive prompting him to this comie 
extravagance, demonstrates, that he himself no longer stands 
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upoa the basis of the old morality, that he too ia tlie son of his 
time. 

3. The Condemnation op Socrates, — To this same confound- 
ing of liis efforts with those of the Sophists, and the same ten- 
dency to restore by yiolent means the old discipline and morality, 
Socrates, twenty-fowr years later, fell a victim. After he bad 
lived and labored at Athene foi manj yeiis in his u&ual manner, 
after the storm ff the Peloponnesian wir had pd'sged by, and this 
city had eiperieneed the moat viried political fortunes, in his 
seventieth year he was brought to tria! and accused of neglecting 
the gods of the state, of introducin,r new deitien, and also of 
corrupting the youth His aeouser^i were Melitus, a young poet, 
Anytus, a demagogue, and Lyeon, an orator, men in eveiy respeot 
insigaifieant, and acting, as it seems, without motives of personal 
enmity. The trial resulted in his condemnation. After a fortu- 
nate accident had enabled him to spend thirty days more with tia 
scholars in his confinement, spuming a flight from prison, he drank 
the poisoned cup in the year 399 E. C. 

The first motive to his accusation, aa already remarked, waa 
his identification with the Sophists, the actual belief that his doc- 
trines and activity were marked with the same character of hos- 
tility to the interests of the state, as those of the Sophists, which 
had already occasioned so much mischief The three points in 
the accusation, though evidently resting on a misunderstanding, 
alike indicate this ; they are precisely those by which Aristophanes 
had sought to characterize the Sophist in the person of Socrates. 
This " corruption of the youth," this bringing in of new customs, 
and a new mode of culture and education generally, waa precisely 
the charge which was brought against the Sophists ; moreover, in 
Plato's Menon, Anytus, one of the three accusers, is introduced 
as the bitter enemy of the Sophists and of their manner of in- 
struction. So too in respect to the denial of the national gods : 
before this, Protagoras, accused of denying the gods, had been 
obligee! to flee, and Prodieua, to drink hemlock, a victim to the 
same distrust. Even five years after the death of Socrates, Xeno- 
phon, who was not present at the trial, felt himself called upon 
3' 
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to write his Memoraliilia in defoaee of his teacher, so wide-spread 
and deep-rooted was the prejudice against him. 

Beside this there waa also a second, probahly a more deciaiTe 
reason. Aa the Sophistic philosophy waa, in its very nature, 
eminently aristocratic, and Socrates, as a supposed Sophist, con- 
seqviently passed for an aristocrat, his entire mode of life could 
not fail to make li'm appear like a bad citizen in the eyes of the 
restored democracy. He had never concerned himself in the 
affairs of the state, had never bitt once sustained an ofBcial char- 
acter, and then, as chief of the Prytanes, had disagreed with the 
win of the people and the rulers. {Plat. Afd. § 32. Xen. Mem. 
I. 1, 18.) In his seventieth year, he mounted the orator's stand 
for the first time in his life, on the occasion of his own accusation. 
His whole manner was somewhat cosmopolitan ; he is even said 
to have remarked, that he was not an Athenian, nor a Greek, but 
a citizen of the world. We must also take into account, that he 
found fault with the Athenian democracy upon every occasion, 
especially with the democratic institution of choice by lot, that he 
decidedly preferred the Spartan state to the Athenian, and that 
he excited the distrust of the democrats by his oonfidential rela- 
tions with the former leaders of the oligarchic party. {Xeu. Mem. 
I. 2, 9, s<j.} Among others who were of the oligarchic interest, 
and fiiendly to the Spartans, Critias in particular, one of the 
thirty tyrants, bad been his scholar ; so too Alcibiades — two men, 
who had been the cause of much evil to the Athenian people. If 
now we accept the uniform tradition, that two of his accusers were 
men of fair standing in the democratic party, and farther, that 
his judges were men who had fled before the thirty tyrants, and 
later had overthrown the power of the oligarchy, we find it much 
more easy to understand how they, in the case before them, should 
have supposed they were acting wholly in the interest of the 
democratio party, when they pronounced condemnation upon the 
accused, especially as enough to all appearance could be brought 
against him. The hurried trial presents nothing very remarkable, 
in a generation which had grown up dui'ing the Peloponnesjan 
war, and in a people that adopted and repented of their passion- 
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ate resolves with the like haste. Yea, more, if we consider that 
Socrates spurned to have recourse to the usual means and forms 
adopted by those aooused of capital crime, and to gain the sjm- 
jiathy of the people bj lamentations, or their favor by flattery, 
that he in proud coBseiousness of his innocence defied hia judges, 
it becomes rather a matter of wonder, that his condemnation was 
carried by a m j ty i ly th t t Ad w 

he might ha p d th t f d th 1 I h l w il g 

to bow to th will f th p pi f th k f m- 

mutation of h pun hm tBt himdtot 1 jn 
himself, by p i g th p lahm t fi f mple, 

instead of th m d bj h b th w Id be 

the same aa t tn wl d^ h ra If mlty hia disl Id t 

feiil to exasp t th ly t d Ath d f th s- 

planation is 1 d t h w why i^hty f h j d^ wh h d 
before voted for hia innocence, now voted for his death. Such 
waa'the most lamentable result — a result, afterwards moat deeply 
regretted by the Athenians themselves — of an accusation, which 
at the outset was probably only intended to humble the aristo- 
oratie philosopher, and to force him to an a«]tiiowledgment of the 
power and the majesty of the people. 

Hegel's view of the fate of Socrates, that it was the result of 
the collision of equa,lly just powers — the 3'ragedy of Athens as he 
calls ifr— and that guilt and innocence were shared alike on both 
sides, cannot be maintained on historical grounds, since Socrates 
can neither be regarded exclusively as the representative of the 
modem spirit, the principle of freedom, subjeotivity, the concrete 
personality ; nor his judges, aa the reprcsenttitives of the old 
Athenian unreflecting morality. The first cannot be, since 
Socrates, if hia principle was at variance with the old Greek 
morality, rested nevertheless so far on the basis of tradition, that 
the accusations brought against him in this respect were false and 
groundless ; and the last cannot be, since at that time, after the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, the old morality and piety had 
long been wanting to the mass of the people, and given place to 
the modem culture, and the whole process against Socrates must 
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bo regarded ratiier aa an attempt to restore hj violence, in Goa^ 
nectiou with tbe old constitution, tie old defunct morality, Tiie 
fault is not therefore the same on l>oth sides, and it must be held, 
that Socrates fell a Tictim to a miaunderatMiding, and to an un- 
justifiable reaction of public sentiment. 

4. TnB "G-ENiua" {Baifiovioi') or Sockates.— Those traoea 
of the old religious sentiment, which have been handed down to 
U8 from so many different sources, and are certainly not to be 
explained from a bare accommodation to the popular belief, on 
the part of the philosopher, and whioh distinguish him so decidedly 
from the Sophists, diow how little Socratea is really to be regarded 
as an innovator in discipline and morals. Ho commends the art 
of divination, believes in dreams, sacrifices with all proper care, 
speaks of the gods, of their omniscience, omnipresence, goodness, 
and complete sufEcicney in themselves, oven with the greatest 
reTCrcnce, and, at the close of his defence, maliea the most soleniQ 
asseveration of his belief in their existence. In keeping with his 
attachmg himself in this way to the popular religion, his new 
principle, though in its results hostile to all external authority, 
nevertheless assumed the form of the popular belief in " Demonic " 
signs and symbols. These auggeations of the " Demon " are a 
knowledge, which is at the same time connected with unconscious- 
ness. They occupy the middle ground between the bare external 
of the Greek oracle, and the purely internal of the spirit. That 
Socrates had the conception of a particular subject, a personal 
" Demon," or " Genius," ia altogether improbable. Just as little 
can these " Demonic " signs, this inward oracle, whoao voice 
Socrates professed to hear, bo regarded after the modern aeeep- 
tation, simply as the personification of the conscience, or of the 
practical instinct, or of the individual tact. The first article in 
the form of accusation, which evidently refers to this very point, 
showa that Socrates did not speak barely metaphorically of this 
voice, to which ho professed to owe his prophecies. And it was 
not solely in reference to those higher questions of decided im- 
portance, that Socrates had these suggestions, but rathor and pre- 
eminently with respect to matters of mere accident and arbitrary 
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ohoioe, as for example, wtetter, and when, his frlenda should set 
out on a journey. It ia no longer possible to esplain the 
"Demon" or "Genius" of Socrates on psyeholo^cal grounds; 
there may have been something of a magnotio charaoter about it. 
It is possible that there may be some connection between this and 
the many other ecstatic or cataleptic states, which are related of 
Socrates in the Symposium of Plato. 

5. The Sources op the Phllobopht or Sochates. — Well 
known ia the old controversy, whether tlie picture of Socrates, 
drawn by Xenophon or by Plato, is the moat complete and true 
to history, and which of the two men is to be considered as the 
more reliable source for obtaining a tnowledge of his philosophy. 
This question is being decided more and more in favor of Xeno- 
phon. Great pains has been taken in former as in later times, to 
bring Xenophon's Memorabilia into disrepute, as a shallow and 
insufficient souroe, b fh ' pi in 1 J thing other than 

epeeulative contents m d t f h n satisfactory ground 
for such a revolution m the w Id f mmd as is attributed to 
Soeratea, or for the pi cI wh hm ta his name in history, 
or for the character !i h PI t gn h m ; because again the 

Memorabilia of Xen ph h p lly n apologetic aim, and 

their defence does nr t It mu h t th philosopher us to the 
man; and finally, be u th y 1 a 1 n ppossd to have the 
appearance of earrymg tl e ph 1 [ h 1 er into the unphilo- 
aophical style of the m n 1 t ud A distinction has 

therefore been mal b tw n n t and an esoteric 

Socrates, obtaining th fir t f m \ ph the latter from Plato. 
But the preference of Plato to Xenophon has in the first place 
no historical right in its favor, since Xenophon appears as a pro- 
per historian and claims historical credibility, while Plato on the 
other hand never professes to be an historical narrator, save in- a 
few passages, and will by no means have all the rest which he 
puts in the mouth of Socrates understood as his authentic ex- 
pressions and discourse. There is, therefore, no historical reason 
for preferring the representation of Soci'atcs which is given by 
Plato. In the second place, the under-valuation of Xenophon 
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rests, for the moat part, on the false notion, that Socrates had a 
proper philosophy, i. e. a speculative system, aiid on an unhistorical 
mistaking of the limita by which the philosophical character of 
Soci-ates was conditioned and restricted. There was no proper 
Socratic doctrine, hut a Socratic life ; and, just on this ground, 
are the different philosophical tendencies of his scholars to be 



6. The Univekbai. Character or the PeiLosoPHiziuff op 
SooRATES, — The philosophizing of Socrates was limited and re- 
stricted by his opposition, partly to tie preoedbg, and partly to 
the Sophistic philosophy. 

Philosophy before the time of Socrates had been in its essen- 
tial character investigation of nature. But in Socrates, the 
human mind, for the first time, turned itself in upon itself, upon 
its own being, and that too in the most immediate manner, by 
conoeiving itself as active, moral spirit. The positive philoso- 
phizing of Socrates, is exeluaiveiy of an ethical character, ex- 
clusively an inquiry into tbe nature of virtue, so exclusively, and 

n d dly that, as is wont to be the case upon the appearance 
t a n w ] ciple, it even expressed a contempt for the striving 
f th tir previous period, with its natural philosophy, and its 
math m t Setting every thing under the stand-point of im- 

m d t m 1 law, Socrates was so far from finding any object iu 

rat 1 ture worthy of study , that he rather, in a isind of gene- 
1 1 ! I 1 manner, conceived it simply in the light of external 
m f th ttainment of external ends ; yea, he would not even 
g t t w Ik, as he says in the Pliaedms of Plato, since one can 
learn nothing from trees and districts of country. Self-knowledge, 
the Delphic (yuS>3i a-avrov) appeared to him the only object 
worthy of a man, as the starting-point of all philosophy. Knowl- 
edge of every other kind, he pronounced so insignificant and 
worthless, that he was wont to boast of his ignorance, and to de- 
clare that he excelled other men in wisdom only in this, that he 
was conscious of his own ignorance. (Plat. Ap. S. 21, 23.) 

The other side of the Socratic philosophizing, is its opposition 
to the philosophy of tie time. His object, as is well understood, 
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could hay© been only this, to place hinieelf upon the same positior 
as that occupied by the philosophy of the Sophists, and overcome 
it on ita own ground, and by its own principles. That Socratea 
Bhared in tho general position of the Sophists, and even had many 
features of external resemblance to them — the Socratie irony, for 
instance — has been remarked above. Many of his assertions, par- 
ticularly these propositions, that no man knowingly does wrong, 
and if a man were knowingly to lie, or to do some other wrong 
act, still he would be hotter than he who should do the saane un- 
consciousiy, at first sight bear a purely Sophistic stamp. The 
great fundamental thought of the Sophistic philosophy, that all 
moral acting must bo a conscioM act, was also his. But whilst 
the Sophists made it their object, through subjective reflection to 
confuse and to break up al! stable convictions, to make all rules re- 
lating to outward conduct impossible, Socrates had recognized 
thinking as the activity of the universal principle, free, objective 
thought as the measure of all things, and, therefore, instead of 
referring moral duties, and all moral action to the fancy and 
caprice of the individual, had rather referred all to true knowl- 
edge, to the essence of spirit. It was this idea of knowledge that 
led him to seek, by the process of thought, to gain a conceivable 
objective ground, something real, abiding, absolute, mdependent of 
the arbitrary volitions of the subject, and to hold fast to uncon- 
ditioned moral laws. Hegel expresses the same opinion, when ho 
says that Socrates put moralityfrom ethical grounds, in the plaee 
of the morality of custom and habit. Hegel distinguishes 
morality, as conscious right conduct, resting, on reflection and 
moral principles, from the morality of unsophisticated, balf-un- 
oonscioua virtue, which rests on the compliance with prevailing 
custom. Tho logical condition of this ethical striving of Socrates, 
was tho determining of conceptions, the method of their forma- 
tion. To search out the " what " of every thing says Xenophon 
{Mem. IV, 6, I.) was tho uninten-upted care of Socrates, and 
Aristotle says expressly that a twofold merit must be ascribed to 
him, viz.: the forming of the method of induction and the giving 
of strictly logical definitions, — the two elements which constitute 
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the basis of science. How these two elements stand connected 
with the principle of Socrates we shall at once Beo. 

7, The Sockatio Method. — We must not regard thoSocratio 
method w t Jtpkfnithdin la 

as Bom tl g wl h h w d t tly h 

and wli h h b t t d f m y t t t h t t 

rather hit wth th y m 1 f h phil ph 

which t dir t d t fh mj tin f y t m b 1 1 tl 

edwcat f f h bj t in ph 1 ph 1 th nkmg d ! f It 
is only bj t t h Ity f h d f t t th 

peciilia m f h ph 1 jh 1 f m 1 If 

Til & t m th d has a tw f Id 1 g- 1 dp 

itive one. The negatiye side is the well known Socratic irony. 
The philosopher takes the attitude of ignorance, and would appa- 
rently let himself be instructed by those with whom he converses, 
but through the questions which he puts, the unexpected eonae- 
queuces which he deduces, and the contradictions in which he 
involves the opposite party, he soon leads them to see that their 
supposed knowledge would only entangle and confuse them. la 
the embarrassment in which they now find themselves placed, and 
seeing that they do not know what they supposed, this supposed 
knowledge completes its own destruction, and the subject who 
had pretended to wisdom learns to distrust his previous opinions 
and firmly held notions. "What we knew, has contradicted 
itself," is the refrain of the most of these conversationfl. 

This result of the Socratic method was only to lead the sub- 
ject to know that he knew nothing, and a great part of the dia- 
logues of Xenophon and Plato go no iarther than to represent 
oatenwbly this negative rssult. But there is yet another element 
in his method in which the irony loses its negative appearance. 

The positive side of the Socratic method is the so-called ob- 
stetrics or art of intellectual midwifery. Socrates compares him- 
self with his mother Phfenareto, a midwife, because his position 
was rather ia he!p others bring forth thoughts than to produce 
them himself, and because he took upon himself to distinguish the 
birth of an empty thought from one rich in its content. (Plato 
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Tkeatcetus, p. U9.) Through this art of midwifery the philoso- 
pher, by hia assiduouaijiieatioiiing, by li^ interrogatory dissection 
of the notions of him with whom he might be conversing, knew 
how to elicit from hira a thought of which he had proTiously been 
unconscious, and how to help him to the birth of a new thought. 
A chief means in this operation was the method of induction, or 
the leadmg of the representation to a conception. The philoso- 
pher, thu3, starting from some individual, concrete case, and seiz- 
ing hold of the most common notions concerning it, and finding 
illustrations in the moat ordinary and trivial occurrences, knew 
how to remove by his comparisons that whioh was individual, and 
by thus separating the aocidpntal and contingent from the essen- 
tial. Id ] g p t n, us sal truth and a uni- 
vers 1 d t t — th w d Id form conceptions. 
Inod jitfidth pt fjt ^ valor, he would 
start f m md d 1 mjl f th m d f om these deduce 
the 1 h t pt f th irtuea. From this 
we s th t th d t f th S t etion was to gain 
log! \lfi t I Ifi pt wh a I develope what 
itist cet ttllfi th coption of justice 
whe I t 1 th mm 1 1 rty 1 1 g al unity o£ all its 
difie t m d f m ie.t t ^ t ight to go no far- 
thei th n th T k f th f virtue," says an 
Aristotel an wr t ^ {Eil I ), S ti regarded as tho 
problem of philosophy, and hence, since be regarded all virtue as 
a knowing, he sought to determine in respect of justice or valor 
what they might really be, i. e. he investigated their essence or 
conception." From this it is very easy to see the eonuectiea 
which hia method of definitions or of forming conceptions had 
with his practical strivings. Ho went back to the conception of 
every individual virtue, e. g. justice, only because he was con- 
vinced that the knowledge of this conception, the knowledge of it 
for every individual case, was the surest guide for every moral 
relation. Every moral action, he believed, should start as a eon- 
acioua aotion from the conception. 

From this we might characterize the Socratic method aa tho 
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sk li by yfh Lac ta n um f g n h mogeaeoiis and individual 
ph m n IT t k n and tt 1 1 aity, the uniTetsal prin- 
pl wb. h, lay t th, ba ndu t ly found. Tbis method 
p pp th n t n tb b th nee of the objects muat 

b mp h aded n. the th agbt that the conception is tho triie 
b g f th thiup, H n e w s that the Platonic doctrine of, 
ideas is only the objectify ingjjf tbia. method which in Socrates 
appears no fai-ther than a subjeetiTe destevity. The Platonic 
ideas are the universal oonceptions of Sooratea posited as real 
individual beings. Hence Aristotle [Meiaph. XIII. 4} most fit- 
tingly characterizes the relation between the Soeratic method and 
the Platonio doctrine of ideas with the words, "Socrates posits 
tho universal conceptions not aa separate, individual substances, 
while Plato does this, and names them ideas." 

8. Tub Socratic DocTaisii coNCEaNiMG ViarnE. — The single, 
positive dootcinal senteiioe which has been transmitted us from 
Socrates is, that virtue is a knowing, — that, consequently, nothing 
is good which happens without disBornment, and nothing bad 
which is done with dlseernment, or, what is the same thing, that 
no man is voluntarily vicious, that the base are such against their 
will, aye, even he who knowingly does wrong is better than he 
who does it ignorantly, because in the latter case, morality and 
true knowledge are both wanting, while in the former— if such a 
case could happen — ^morality alone is violated. Socrates could 
not conceive how a man should know the good and yet not do it; 
it was to him a logical contradiction that the man who sought his 
own well being should at the same time knowingly despise it. 
Therefore, with him the good action followed as necessarily from 
the knowledge of the good as a logical conclualoa from its pre- 

The sentence that virtue Is a knowing, has for its logical con- 
sequence the unity of virtue and for its practical consequence the 
teachableness of it. With these three propositions, in which 
flvery thing is embraced which we can properly term the Soeratic 
philosophy, Socrates haS' laid the first foundation stone for a 
Boientific treatment of ethios, a treatment which must be dated 
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first from htm. But he laid only the foundation stone, for on 
the oue sids he attempted no carrying out of his principle into 
details, nor any setting up of a concrete doctrine of ethics, but 
only, after the aucient raannor, referred to the laws of states and 
the unwritten laws of the universal human order, and on the other 
side, he has not seldom served himself with utilitarian motives to 
oatahlish his ethical propositions, in other words he has referred 
to the external advantages and useful conseiiueacea of virtue, by 
which the purity of his ethical point of view became tarnished. 



SECTION XIII. 

THE PARTIAL DISCIPLES OF SOCRATES, 

1. Theib eelatiok to the Soceatic Philosophy. — The 
death of Socrates gave to his life an ideal perfection, and this be- 
came an animating principle which had its working in many 
directions. The apprehension of him as an ideal type forms the 
common character of the immediate Soeratie schools. The fun- 
damental thought, that men should have one universal and essen- 
tially true aim, they all received from Socrates; but since their 
master left no complete and systematic doctrine, hut only his 
many-sided life to detormine the nature of this aim, every thing 
would depend upon the suhjeotive apprehension of the personal 
character of Socrates, and of this we should at the outset naturally 
espect to find among his different disciples a different estimate. 
Socrates had numerous soholars, but no school. Among these, 
three views of his character have found a place in history. That 
ot Aniisihenes, or the Cynical, that of Aristippus, or the Cyre- 
nian, and that of Euclid, or the Megarian — three modes of appre- 
hending him, each of which contains a true element of the So- 
eratie character, hut all of which separate that which in the 
master w^ a harmonious unity, and affirm of the isolated 
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herent of the d t t S t d 1 ly th u^h ^ ly 

and often with caricature imitating his method, Antisthenes stands 
nearest his master. In early life a disciple of Gorgias, and him- 
self a teacher of the Sophistic philosophy, he subsequently became 
sm inseparable attendant of Socrates, after whose death he founded 
a school in the Gynosargea, whence his scholars and adherents 
took the name of Cynics, though according to others this name 
was deriyed, from their mode of life. The doctrine of Antis- 
thenea is only an abstract expression for the Sooratic ideal of 
virtue. Like Socrates he considered virtue the final cause of 
men, regarding it also as knowledge or science, and thus as an 
object of instruction ; but the ideal of virtno as he had beheld it 
in the person of 'Socrates was realized in his estimation only in 
the absence of every need (in his appearance he imitated a beg-, 
gar with staff and scrip) and hence in the disregarding of all 
former intellectual interests ; virtue with him aims only to avoid 
ovil, and therefore has no need of dialectical demonstrations, but 
only of Sooratic vigor ; the wise man, according to him, is self- 
sufficient, independent of every thing, indifferent in respect of 
marriage, family, and tlie public life of society, as also in respect 
of wealth, honor, and enjoyment. In this ideal of Antisthenes, 
which is more negative than positive, we miss entirely the genial 
humanity and the universal susceptibility of his master,, and still 
more a cultivation of those fruitful dialectic elements which the 
Sooratic philosophizing contained. With a more decided con- 
tempt for all knowledge, and a still greater eoom of all the ous- 
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toms of society, the later CyDioism became frequently a repulaivo 
and shameful caricature of tlie Socratic spirit. This was especially 
the c;«e with Diogenes of Sinope, the only one of his disciples 
whom Antisthenes suffered to remain with him. In their high 
estiTOation of virtue and philosophy these Cynics, who have heen 
suitably styled the Capuchins of the Grecian world, preserved a 
trace of the original Soeratio philosophy, hut they sought virtue 
" in the shortest way," in a life according to nature as they them 
selves expressed it, that is, in shutting out the outer world, in at- 
taining a complete independence, and absence of every need, and 
in renouncing art and science as well as every determinate aim. 
To the wise man said they nothing should go amiss j he should he 
mighty over every need and desire, free from the restraints of civil 
law and of custom, and of ec[Tial privileges with the gods. An 
easy life, said Diogenes, is assigned hy the gods to that man who 
limits himself to his necessities, and this true philosophy may be 
attained by every one, through perseverance and the power of solf- 
deniaL Philosophy and philosophical interest is there none in 
this school of beggars. All that is related of Diogenes are anec- 
dotes and sarcasms. 

We see here how the ethics of the Cynic school lost itself in 
entirely negative statements, a consequence naturally resulting 
from the fact that the original Socratie conception of virtue 
lacked a concrete positive content, and was not systematically car- 
ried out. Cynicism is the negative side of the Soeratio doctrine. 

3, Aeistippus akd the Ctkebians, — Aristippus of Gyrene, 
numbered till the death of Socrates among his adherents, is repre- 
sented hy Aristotle as a Sophist, and this with propriety, since he 
received money for his instructions. He appears in Xenophon as 
a man devoted to pleasure. The adroitness with which he adapted 
himself to every cireumstanee, and the knowledge of human na^ 
ture hy which in every condition he knew how to provide means 
to satisfy his desire for j^ood living and luxury, were well known 
among the ancients. Brought in contact with the government, he 
kept himself aloof from its cares lest he should become dependent; 
he spent most of his time abroad in order to fi.'ee himself from 
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every restraint ; lie made it his rule that cireumstancea should be 
dependent upon him, while he should be independent of them. 
Though suoh a man seems little worthy of the name of ii Socrati- 
eist, yet has he two points of eoEtaot with his master which should 
not he overlooked. Socratea had called virtue and happiness co- 
ordinately the highest end of man, *. e. he had indeed asserted 
most decidedly the idea of a moral actioa, but because he brought 
this forward only in an undeveloped and abstract form, he was 
only able in concrete cases to establish tlie obligation of the moral 
law in a utilitarian way, by appealing to tlio benefit resulting from 
the practice of virtue. This side of the Soeratio principle 
Aristippus adopted for bis own, affirming that pleasure is the ulti- 
mate end of life, and the highest good. Moreover, this pleasure, 
as Aristippus regards it, is not happiness as a condition embraoing 
the whole life, nor pleasure reduced to a system, but is only the 
individual sensation of pleasure which the body receives, and in 
this all determinations of moral worth entirely disappear ; but in 
that Aristippus recommends knowledge, self-government, temper- 
ance, and intellectual culture as means for acijuiriHg and preserv- 
ing enjoyment, and, therefore, makes a cultivated mind necessary 
to judge respecting a true sat^faotion, he shows that the Soeratio 
spirit was not yet wholly extinguished within him, and that tie 
name of pseudo-Socratieist which Sohleiermaoher gives him, hardly 
belongs to him. 

The other leaders of the Cyreuian school, Hegesias, Theodo- 
rus, Anniceris, we can here only name. The farther development 
of this school is whoDy occupied in more closely defining the na- 
ture of pleasure, i. e. in determining whether it is to be appre- 
hended as a momentary sensation, or as an enduring condition 
embracing the whole life; whether it belonged to the mind or the 
body, whether an isolated individual could possess it, or whether 
it is found alone in the social relations of life ; whether we should 
regard it as positive or negative, (i. e. simply the absence of pain ) 

4. Euclid ahd the Mbgarians.— The imion of the dialeoti- 
cal and the ethical is a common character in all the partial 
Soeratio schools; the difference consists only in this, that in the 
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one the ethical ia made to do service to tte dialectical, and that in 
the other, the dialectical stands in subjection to the ethical. The 
former is especially true of tlie Megarian school, whose essential 
peculiarity was pointed out by the ancients themselyes as a com- 
bination of tlie Socratic and Eleatio principles. The idea of the 
good is on the ethical side the same as the idea of being on the 
physical; it was, therefore, only an application to ethics of the 
Eleatio view and method when Euclid called the good pore being, 
and the not-good, not-being. What is farther related of Euclid is 
ohseure, and may here be omitted. The Megarian school was 
kept up under different leaders after his death, hut without living 
force, and without the independent activity of an organic develop- 
ment. As hedonism (the philosophical doctrine of the Gyreneana 
that pleasure is the chief good) led the way to the doctrine of 
Epicurus, and cynicism was the bridge toward the Stoic, so the 
later Megario development formed the transition point to scepti- 
cism. Directing its attention ever more exclusively towards the 
culture of the formal and logical method of argumept, it left 
entirely out of view the moral thoughts of Socratea Its sophis- 
tries and quiddities which were, for the most part, only plays of 
word and wit, were widely known and noted among the ancienls. 

5. Plato, as tue cohi'Lete Boohaticist. — The attempts thus 
far to build upon the foundation pillars of the Socratic doctrine, 
started without a vigorous germinating principle, and ended fruit- 
lessly. Plato was the only one of his scholars who has approached 
and represented ihe ivhole Socrates. Starting from the Socratic 
idea of knowledge he brought into one focus the scattered ele- 
ments and rays of truth which conld be collected from hia master 
or from the philosophers preceding him, and gave to philosophy a 
systematic completeness. Socrates had affirmed the principle that 
conception is the true being and the only actual, and had urged to. 
a knowledge according to the conception; but these positions were 
no fiirther developed. His philosophy is not yet a system, but is 
only the first impulse toward a philosophical development and 
method. Plato is the first who haa approached a systematic rep- 
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reaeniation and development of tte ideal world of conceptions 
true in themselves. 

The Platonic system is Socrates ohjectifled, the blending and 
reconciling of preceding philosophy. 



SECTION XIV. 

PLATO. 

I. Plato's Life. 1. Hi3 Youth.— Plato, tlie aon of Aristo, 
of a nohle Athenian family, was born In the year 429 B. 0. It was 
the year of the death of Pericles, the second year of the Pelopon- 
neaian war, so fatal to Athens. Born In the centre of Grecian 
culture and induatry, and descended from an old and nohle family, 
he received a corresponding education, although no farther tidings 
of this have heen transmitted to us, than the insignificant names 
of his teachers. That the youth growing up under such circum- 
stances should choose the seolusion of a philceophic life rather 
than a political career may seem strange, since many and favor- 
able opportunities for the latter course lay open before him. 
Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, was the cousin of his mother, 
and Charmides, who subsequently, under the oligarchic rule at 
Athens, found his death at Thrasyhulua on the same day with 
Critiaa, was his uncle. Notwithstanding this, he h never known 
to have appeared a single time as a public speaker in the assembly 
of the people. In view of the rising degeneracy and increasing 
political corruption of his native land, he was too proud to court 
for himself the favor of the many-headed Demos ; and more at- 
.tached to Doricism than to the democracy and practice of the 
Attic public life, he chose to make science his chief pursuit, rather 
than as a patriot to struggle in vain against unavoidable disaster, 
and become a martyr to his political opinions. He regarded the 
Athenian state as lost, and to hinder its inevitable ruin he would 
not bring a useless ofieriug. 
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2. His If ears op Drseipr.njE. — A youth of twenty, Plato came 
to Socrates, in wlioae intercourse he spent eight years. Besidea 
a few doubtful anecdotes, nothing is known more particularly of 
this portion of bis history. In Xonophon'a Memorabilia (III. Q) 
Plato is only once cursorily mentioned, but this in a way that 
indicates an intimate relation between the scholar and his master. 
Plato himself in his dialogues has transmitted nothing eoneerning 
his personal relations to Soorates ; only once {PJiwd. p. 59) he 
names himself among the intimate friends of Socrates. But the 
influence which Socrates exerted upon him, how lie recognized in 
him the complete representation of a wise man, how he found not 
only in his doctrine but also in his life and action the most fruit- 
ful pliilosophie germs, the significance which the personal character 
of his master as an ideal type had for him — all this we leara with 
sufficient accuracy from his wi'itings, where he places his own 
incomparably more developed philosophical system ia the mouth 
of Ms master, whom ho makes the centre of his dialogues and the 
leader of his discourseg 

3. His Ybaes of Tbavel.— After the death of Socrates 399 
B. G., in the thirtieth year of his age, Plato, fearing lest he also 
should be met by the incoming reaction against philosophy, left, 
in company with other Socratieists, his native oity, and betook 
himself to Euclid, bis former fellow-scholar, the founder of the 
Megaric school {cf. ^ XIII. 4) at Megara. Tip to this time a pore 
Socraticist, he became greatly animated and energized by his 
intercourse with the Megarians, among whom a peculiar philoso- 
phical dii'cction, a modification of Socraticism, was already asserted. 
We shall see farther on the influence of this residence at Megara 
upon the foundation of his philosophy, and especially upon the 
elaboration and confirmation of his doctrine of Ideas. One whole 
period of his literary activity and an entire group of his dialogues, 
can only be satisfectorily explained by the intellectual stimulus 
gained at this place. From Megara, Plato visited Cyreue, Egypt, 
Magna-Greeia and SicUy. In Magna^Grecia ho became acquainted 
with the Pythagorean philosophy, which was then in its highest 
bloom. His abode among the Pythagoreans had a marked effect 
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upon him; as a man it made him more practical, and increased 
his zest for life and his interest in puhlie life and social inter- 
course ; as a philosopher it furnished him with a new incitement 
to science, and new motiyea to literary labor. The traces of the 
Pythagoreoan philosophy may he seen ihrough all the last period 
of hia literary life ; especially his aversion to public and political 
life was greatly softened by hie intercourse with the Pythagoreans. 
While in the Theaffetus, he affirmed most positively the incom- 
patibility of philosophy with public life, we find in his later dia- 
logues, especially .in the Kepnblio and also in the Statesman — 
■upon which Pyttagoreanism seems already to have had an influ- 
ence — a returning favor for the actual world, and the well-known 
sentence that the ruler must be a philosopher is an expression 
very charaeteriHtie of this change. Ilia visit to Sicily gave him 
the acquaintance of the elder Dionysins and Dion hia brother-in- 
law, but the philosopher and the tyrant had little in common. 
Plato is said to have incurred his displeasure to so high a degree, 
that his life was in danger. After about ten years spent in travel, 
he returned to Athens in the fortieth year of hia age, (3S9 or 388 
B.C.) 

4. Plato as Hjsad of the Academy ; His Yeahs of Instsito- 
TION. — On his return, Plato surrounded himself with a circle of 
pupils. The place where he taught was known as the academy, a 
gynmasium outside of Athens where Plato had Inherited a garden 
from his father. Of his school and of his later life, wo have only 
the moat meagre accounts. His life passed evenly along, inter- 
rupted only by a second and third visit to Sicily, where mean- 
while the younger Dionysins bad come to the throne. This second 
and third residence of Plato at the court of Syracuse abounds in 
Ticisaitudes, aad shows us the philosopher in a great variety of 
conditions (of. Plutarch's Life of Dion) ; but to us, in estimating 
his philosophical character, it is of interest only for the attempt, 
which, as seems probable from all accounts, he there made to 
realize his ideal of a moral state, and by the philosophical educa^ 
tion of the new ruler to unite philosophy aad the reins of govern- 
ment in one and the same hand, or at least in some way by means 
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of philosopliy to aehiefe a healthy change in the Siciliau state 
const Itutiou. His efforts were however fraitless ; the oircnmstanoea 
were not propitious, and the character of the young Dionysius, 
who was one of those mediocre natures who strive after renown 
and distinction, hut are capable of nothing profouiid and earnest, 
deceived tke expectations concerning him which Plato, according 
to Dion's account, thought he had reason to entertain. 

When we look at Plato's philosophical lahors In the academ 



io life which 
ilosophy, liie 
ng it there a 



i struck with the different relations to public 
philosophy already assumes. Instead of carrying phili 
Socrates, into the streets and public places and makin 
subject of social conversation with any one who desired it, he lived 
and labored entirely withdrawn from the movements of the public, 
satisfied to influence the pupils who surrounded him. In pre- 
cisely the measure in which philosophy becomes a system and the 
systematic form is seen to be essential, does it lose ita popular, 
character and begin to demand a scientific training, and to become 
a topic for the Behool, an esoteric affair. Yet such was the respect 
for the name of a philosopher, and especially for the name of 
Plato, that requests wore made to hira by different states to com- 
pose for them a book of laws, a work which in some instances it 
was said was actually performed. Attended by a retinue of de- 
voted disciples, among whom were even women disguised aa men, 
and receiving reiterated demonstrations of respect, be reached 
the age of eighty-one years, with his powers of mind unweakened 
to the latest moment. 

The close of his life seems to have been clouded by disturb- 
ances and divisions which arose in his school under the lead of 
Aristotle. Engaged in writing, or as others state it at a mar- 
riage feast, death came upon him as a gentle sleep, 348 B. 0. 
His remains were buried in the Ceramieus, not far from the 



II. The Innee Development op the Platonic Philosophy 
AND WKrriNGs. — That the Platonic philosophy has a real d. 
ment, that it should not be apprehended as a perfectly fl 
ayatom to which the different writings stand related as constitu- 
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ent elementa, but that these are rather steps of this inner de- 
velopment, as it were stages passed over in the philosophical 
journeyiags of the philosopher — is a, view of the highest imports 
ance for the true estimate of Plato's literary labors. 

Plato's philosophical and literary labors may be divided into 
three periods, which we can characterize in different ways. Look- 
ing at them in a chronological or biographical respect, we might 
call them respectively the periods of his years of discipline, of 
travel, of instruction, or if we view them in reference to the pre- 
vailing external influence under which they wore formed, they 
might bo termed the Soeratic, Horaelitic-Eleatic, and the Pytha- 
gorean ; or if we looked at the content alone, we might term them 
the Anti- Sophistic-Ethic, the Dialectic or mediating, and the sys- 
tematic or constructive periods. 

The First Period — the Soeratic — ia marked exterually by 
the predominance of the dramatic element, and in reference to ita 
philosophical stand-point, by an adherence to the method and 
the fundamental principloa of the Soeratio doetriBe. Not jet 
accurately informed of the results of former irojuiries, and rather 
repelled from the study of the history of philosophy than attract- 
ed to it by the character of the Soeratic philosophizing, Plato 
confined himself to an analytical treatment of conceptions, partic- 
ularly of the conception of virtue, and to a reproducing of his 
master, which, though something more than a mere recital of ver- 
bal recollections, had yet no philosophical independence. His 
Socrates exhibits the same view of life and the same seientifie 
stand-point which the historical Socrates of Xenopbon had tad. 
His efforts were thus, like those of his contemporary fellow disci- 
plea, directed prominently inward practical wisdom. His conflicts 
however, like those of Socratos, bad far more weight against the 
prevailing want of science and tho shallow sophisms of the day 
than for the opposite scientific directions. The whole period 
bears an eclectic and hortatory character. The highest point in 
which the dialogues of this group culminate is the attempt which 
at the same time is found in the Soeratio doctrine to determine 
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of aE absolute content (of ao objective reality) to 
the good. 

Tiie history of the development of the Platonic philosophy 
would assuiae a fery different form if the view of some modern 
scholars respecting the date of the PhEedms were correct. If, as 
they claim, the Phsednis wore Plato's earliest work, this circum- 
staaco would betray frota the outset an entirely different course 
of culture for him than we could suppose in a mere scholar of 
Socrates. The doctrine in this dialogue of the pre-existence of 
souls, and their periodical transmigrations, of the relation of 
earthly beauty with heavenly truth, of divine inspiration in con- 
trast to human wisdom, tho conception of love, — these and other 
Pythagorean ingredicBts are all so distinct from tho original 80- 
eratio doctrine that we must transfer the most of that which Plato 
has creatively produced during his whole philosophical career, to 
the beginning of his philosophical development. The improba- 
bility of this, and numerous other grounds of objection, claim a 
far later eompositiou for this dialogue. Setting aside for the pre- 
sent tho Phtcdrus, the Platouic development assumes the foUow- 

Among the earliest works (if they are genuine) are the small 
dialogues which treat of Soci'atic questions and themes in a So- 
cratie way. Of these e. g. the Charmidea discusses temperance, 
the Lysis friendship, the Laches valor, the lesser Hippias know- 
ing and wilful vrrong-doicg, the first Alcibiades, the moral and 
iatellectual qualifications of a statesman, &c. The immaturity 
and the crudeuess of these dialogues, the use of scenic means 
which have only an external relation to the content, the scanti- 
ness and want of independence in tho content, the indirect man- 
ner of investigation which lacks a satisfactory and positive result, 
the formal and analytical treatmeot of the conceptions discussed 
— all these features indicate the early character of these minor 
dialogues. 

Tho Protagoras may be taken as a proper type of the Socratio 
period. Since this dialogue, though directing its whole polemic 
against the Sophistic philosophy, confined itself almost escluslvely 
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to tlie outward mamfestation of this ayatem, to ita mfiueaoe on 
its age and its mettod of instructien in opposition to tliat of Soc- 
rates, witiioat entering into tlie ground and pliilosopliical charac- 
ter of tlie doctrine itself, and, still farther, since, when it comes 
in a strict sense to philosophize, it confines itself, in an indirect 
inveatigation, to the Socratic conception of virtue according to ita 
different sides (virtue as knowing, its unity and its teachableness, 
cf. ^ SII, 8), — it represents in the clearest manner the tendency, 
character and want of the first period of Plato's literaiy life. 

The G-orgiaa, written soon after the death of Socrates, repre- 
sents the third and highest stage of this period. Directed against 
the Sophistical identification of pleasure and virtue, of the good 
and of the agreeable, i. e. against the aflirniation of an absolute 
moral relativity, this dialogue maintains the proof that the good, 
fer from owing its origin only to the right of the stronger, and 
thus to the arbitrariness of the subject, has in itself an indepen- 
dent reality and objective validity, and, consequently, alone ia 
truly nsefulj and thus, therefore, the measure of pleasure must 
follow the higher measure of the good. In this direct and posi- 
tive polemic against the Sophistic doctrine of pleasure, in its ten- 
dency to a view of the good aa something firm and abiding, and 
secure against all subjective arbitrariness, consists prominently 
the advance which the Grorgias makes over the Protagoras. 

In the first Soeiatic period the Platonic philosophizing be- 
came ripe and ready for the reception of Eleatlc and Pythagorean 
categories. To grapple by means of these categories with the 
higher questions of philosophy, and so to free the Socratic philos- 
ophy from its so close connection with practical life, was the taslt 
of the second period. 

The Second Pmiion — the dialectic or the Megaric — is marked 
externally, by a less prominence of form and poetic contempla- 
tion, and not unfrequently indeed, by obscurity and difficulties of 
style, and internally, by the attempt to give a aatisfaetory media- 
tion for the Eleatic doctrine and a dialectic foundation for the 
doctrine of ideas. 

By his exile at Megara, and his journeys to Italy, Plato be- 
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oame acqiiaittted ■with otlier and opposing philosophical directions, 
from which he must now separate himself in order to elevate the 
Socratic doctrine to its true aigaificance. It was now that he 
first learned to know the philosophic theories of the earlier sagos, 
for whose study the necessary means could not at that period, so 
wanting in literary publicity, !)e found at Athens. By his sepa- 
ration from those varying stand-points, as his older fellow pupils 
had already etripen to do, he attempted striding over iiie narrow 
limlta of ethical phOosophiaing, to reach the final ground of know- 
ing, and to carry out the art of fonuing conceptions as brought 
forward by Socrates, to a science of conceptions, i. e. to the doc- 
trine of ideas. That all human actbg depends upon knowing, 
and tha,t all thinking depends upon the oonoeption, were results 
to which Plato might already have attained through the scientific 
generalization of the Socratic doctrine itself, but now to bring 
this Socratic wisdom within the circle of speculative thinking, to 
establish dialectically that the conception in its sunple unity is 
that which abides in the change of phenomena, to disclose the 
fundamental principles of knowledge which had been evaded by 
Socrates, to grasp the scientifio theories of the opposers direct in 
their soientifie grounds, and follow them out in all their ramificar 
tions, — this is the problem which tho Megarie family of dialogues 
attempts to solve. 

The Theatsetua stands at the head of this group. This is 
chiefly directed against the Protagorean theory of knowledge, 
against the identification of the thinking and the sensible percepr 
tion, or against the claim of an objective relativity of all knowl- 
edge. As the Gorgias before it had sought to establish the in- 
dependent being of the ethical, so does the TheatEctus ascending 
from, the ethical to the theoretical, endeavor to prove an indepen- 
dent being and objective reality for the logical conceptions which 
lie at the ground of aiJ representation and thinking, in a word, to 
prove tho objectivity of truth, the fact that there lies a province 
of thought immauent in the thinking and independent of the per 
ceptions of the senses. These conceptions, whose objective reality 
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is thus affirmed, are those of a species, likeiicsa and i 
eamenesa and difference, &c. 

The Theatastus is followed T>y the trilogy of the Sophist, the 
Statesman, and the Philosopher, y/hioh completes the Megario 
group of dialogues. The first of these dialogues esamines the 
conception of appearance, that w of the not-being, the last (for 
which the Parmenides may he taken) the conception of being. 
Both dialogues are especially directed to the Eleatic doctrine. 
After Plato had recognized the conception in its simple unity aa 
that which ahides in the change of phenomena, his attention was 
naturally turned towards the Eleatics, who in an opposite way had 
attained the similar result that in unity oonsista all true substan- 
tiality, and to muttiplieity as such no true being belongs. In 
order more easily on the one side to carry out this fundamental 
thought of the Eleatic to its legitimate result, in which the 
Megarians had already preceded him, he was obliged to give a 
metaphysical substance to his abstract coBceptJons of species, i. e. 
ideas. But on the other ^de, he could not agree with the inflex- 
ibility and exclu'JiTcne^ of the Eleatic unity, unless he would 
wholly sacrifice the midtiplKity of things; he was rather obliged 
to attempt to show by a dialectic development of the Eieatio 
principle that the one mu^t be at the same time a totality, organ- 
ically connected, and embriting multiplieitj in itself. This 
double relaticm to the Bleitic principle is carried out by the 
Sophist and the Parmenidea, by the former polemically against the 
Eleatic doctrine, m that it proves the being of the appearance or 
the no1;-being, and by the latter pacifically, in that it analyzes the 
Eleatic one by its own 1 g 1 j mt many. The inner 

progresa of the doctrine f 1 1 m th M c group of dia- 
logues is therefore this, th t th Th ttit in opposition to 
the Heraelitico-Protag th y f th b oJute becoming, 
afBrms the objective a d md j d t 1 ty f ideas, and tie 
Sophist shows their ree p 1 I t d mbining qualities, 
while the Parmenides i fi sh 1 t th h le dialectic com- 
pleteness with their relat t th jh 1 world. 

The Thikd Period b gms with th turn f the philosopher 
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to his native city. It unites the completeness of form belonging 
to the first with the profounder eharaoteristical content belonging 
to the second. The meniories of hia youthful years seem at tUis 
time to have risen anew before th IfPlt dth m 
parted again to his literary act tythlglttl d 

fulness of that period, while at tl =am t h b d f ig 
lands, and especially his acquaint w th th Pyth g ph 

losophy, had greatly enriched h mmd w th t f im d 

ideals. This reviving of old m m th f t th t th 

writings of this group return w th f d t th p 1 ty f 

Socrates, and represent in a cert If, th wh 1 ph 1 jhy 
of Plato aa the exaltation of th d t m d tl d 1 mb di 
ment of the historical charaote f his ly ma^t I pp 
tion to both of the first two p dththid mkd te 
nally by an excess of the myth It m tdwththg w 

ing infinence of Pythagorean ism in this period, and internally by 
the application of tho doctrine of ideas to the concrete spheres 
of psychology, ethics and natural science. That ideas possess 
objective reality, and are the foundation of all essentiality and 
truth, while the phenomena of the sensible world are only copies 
of these, was a theory whose vindication waa no longer attempted, 
but which was presupposed as already proved, and as forming a 
dialectical basis for the pursuit of the different branches of science. 
With this was connected a tendency to unite the hitherto separate 
branches of science into a systematic whole, as well as to mould 
together the previous philosophical directions, and show the inner 
application of the Socratic philosophy for ethics, of the Eleatio 
for dialectics, and the Pythagorean for physics. 

Upon tltis stand-point, the Phsedrus, Plato's inaugural to his 
labors in the Academy, together with the Symposium, which is 
closely connected with it, attempts to subject tho rhetorical theory 
and practice of their time to a thorough criticism, in order to show 
in opposition to this theory and practice, that the fixedness and 
stability of a true scientific principle could only be attuned by 
grounding every thing on the idea. On the samo stand-point the 
Phtedon attempts to prove the immortality of the soul from the 
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doctrine of ideas ; the Pliilebiia to bring out the conception oi 
pleasure and of tke highest good; the Republic to develop the 
essence of the state, and the Timieus that of nature. 

Having thus sketched the inner development of the Platonic 
philosophy, we now turn to a systematic statement of its princi- 
ples. 

III. — Classification of the Platonic System.— The phi- 
losophy of Plato, as left by himself, is without a systematic state- 
ment, and has no comprehensive principle of el asifi cation. He 
has given ns only the history of his thiniing, the statement of his 
philosophical development; we are therefore limited in reference 
to his classification of philosophy to simple intimations. Accord- 
ingly, some have divided the Platonic system into theoretical and 
practical science, and others into a philosophy of the good, the 
beautiful and the true. Another classification, which has some 
support in old records, is more correct. Some of the ancients say 
that Plato was the first to unite in one whole the scattered philo- 
sophical elements of the earlier sages, and bo to obtain for philoso- 
phy the three parts, logic, physics, and ethics. The more accurate 
statement is given by Sextus Errvpiricus, tiat Plato has laid tie 
foundation for this threefold division of pliilosophy, but that it 
was first expressly recogniaed and affirmed by his scholars, Xeao- 
crates and Aristotle. The Platonic system may, however, with- 
out difficulty, be divided into these three parts. True, there are 
many dialogues which mingle together in different proportions the 
logical, the ethical, and the physical element, and though even 
where Plato treats of some special discipline, the three are suf- 
fered constantly to interpenetrate each other, still there are some 
dialogues in which this fundamental scheme can be clearly recog- 
nized. It cannot be mistaken that the Timfeus haspredomiDaatly 
a physical, and the Republic as decidedly an ethical element, and 
if the dialectic is expressly i-epreacnted in no separate dialogue, 
yet does the whole Megaric group pursue the common end of 
bringing out the conception of science aud its true object, being, 
and is, therefore, in its content decidedly dialectical. Plato must 
have been led to this threefold division by even the earlier de- 
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Telopraent of pliiloaophy, and though Senoorates does not clearly 
see it, yet BiEce Aristotle presupposes it as universally aclmitted, 
we need not acraplo to mako it the basis on which to represent 
the Platonic system. 

The order which theso different parts shonld take, Plato him- 
self has not declared. Manifestly, however, dialectics should 
have the first place as the ground of all philosophy, since Plato 
uniformly directs that every phUoaopMcal investigation should 
begin with accurately determining the idea.{Fh<xd. p. 99. Phcedr. 
'p. 237), while bo sahscquently examines all the concrete spheres 
of science on the stand-point of the doctrine of ideas. The 
relative position of the other two parts is not so clear. Since, 
however, the phyaioa culminates in the ethics, and the ethics, 
on the other hand, has for its basis physical investigations into 
the ensouling power in nature, wo may assign to physios the 
former place of the two. 

The mathematical sciences Plato has expressly excluded from 
philosophy. He considers thorn as helps to philosophical think- 
ing [Bep: VII. 526), as necessary steps of knowledge, with- 
out which no one can come to philosophy {lb. VL 510} ; but 
mathematics with him is not philosophy, for it assumos its prin- 
ciples or axioms, without at all accounting for them, as though 
they were manifest to all, a procedure which is not permitted to 
pure science ; it also serves itself for its demonstrations, with il- 
lustrative figures, although it docs not treat of these, but of that 
which they represent to the understanding {Ih.).~ Plato thus 
places mathematics midway between a correct opinion and sci- 
ence, clearer than the one, but more obscure than the other. {lb, 
VII. 533.) 

IV. The Platonic Dialectics. I, Conception op Dialkc- 
Tics. — The conception of dialectics or of logic, is used by tho 
ancients for the most part in a very wide sense, while Plato em- 
ploys it in repeated instances interchangeably with philosophy, 
though on the other hand he treats it also as a separate branch 
of philosophy. He divides it from physics as the science of tho 
eternal and unchangeable from the science of the changeable, 
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vbiclt never is, Wt is only ever beeoiuing ; lie distinguishes also 
between it and ethics, so far aa tlio latter treats of tiie good not 
absolutely, but in its concrete exhibition in morals and in the 
state ; so that dialectics may be termed philosophy in a higher 
sense, while physics and ethica follow it aa two less exact sciences, 
or as a not yet perfected philosophy. Plato himself defines dia- 
lectics, according to the ordinary signification of the word, as the 
art of dereloping knowledge by way of dialogue in questions and 
answers. [Eep. VII. 534). But since the art of couimunicating 
correctly in dialogue is according to Plato, at the same time the 
ai-t of thinting correctly, and as thus thinking and speaking 
could not be separated by the ancients, but every process of 
thougiit was a living dialogue, so Plato would more accurately 
define dialectics as the science which brings speech to a correct 
issue, and which combines or separates the species, t. e. the con- 
ceptions of tilings correctly with one another. [So;pk. p. 253. 
Pht£dr. p. 266). Dialectics with him has two divisions, to kaow 
what can and what cannot be connected, and to know' how divi- 
sion or combination can be. But as with Plato these conceptions 
of species or ideas are the only actual and true existence, so have 
we, in entire conformity with this, a third definition of dialectics 
[Phihbtcs p. 57), as the science of being, the science of that 
which is true and unchangeable, the science of all other sciences. 
We may therefore briefly characterize it as the science of absolute 
being or of ideas. 

2. What IS SctBWCE ? (1,) As opposed io sensation and the 
sensuous representation. — The Theataatus is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this qaestion in opposition to the Protagorean sensual- 
ism. That all knowledge consists in perception, and that the 
two are one and the same thmg, was the Protagorean proposition. 
From this it followed, as Protagoras himself had inferred, that 
things are, as they appear to me, that the perception or sensation 
is infallible. But smce perception and sensation are infinitely 
diversified with diiferent individuals, and even greatly vary in 
the same individual, it follows farther, that there are no objective 
determinations and predicates, that we can never afSrm what a 
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thing is in itself, that all ooncepticms, great, small, light, heavy, 
to increase, to diminish, &c., have only a relative significance, 
and consequently, also, the conceptions of species, as comhinations 
of the changeful many, are wholly wanting in constancy and ata- 
hility. In opposition to this Protagorean thesis, Plato urges the 
foDowing ohjections and contradictions. First. The Protago- 
rean doctrine leads to the most stai'tling consequences. If being 
and ajipcaranco, knowledge and perception are one and the same 
thing, then is the irrational hrute, wiiich ia capa'ole of perception, 
as fuUy entitled to he called the measure of all things, as man, 
and if the representation is infallible, as the expression of my 
subjective character at a given time, thea need there be no mora 
instruction, no more scientifie conclusion, no more strife, and no 
more refutation. Second. The Protagorean doctrine is a logical 
contradiction ; for according to it Protagoras must yield the 
question to eveiy one who disputes with him, since, as he himself 
affirms, no one ia iticorreet, but every one judges only according 
to truth ; the pretended truth of Protagoras is therefore true for 
no man, not even for himself. Third. Protagoras destroys the 
knowledge of future events. That which I may regard as profit- 
able may not therefore certainly prove itself as such in the result. 
To determine that which is really profitable implies a calculation 
of the future, but since the ability of men to form such a calca- 
lation ia very diverse, it follows from this that not man as such, 
but only the wise man can be the measure of things. Fourth. 
The theory of Protagoras destroys perception. Perception, ac- 
cording to him, rests upoa a distinction of the perceived object 
and the perceiving subject, and is the common product of the 
two. . But in his view the objects are ia such an uninterrupted 
flow, that they can. neither become fised in seeing nor in hearing. 
This condition of constant change readers all knowledge from 
sense, and hence (the identity of the two being assumed), all 
knowledge impossible. Fifth. Protagoras overlooks the apriori 
element in knowledge. It is seen in an analysis of the sense- 
perception itself, that all kuowledge cannot be traced to the 
activity of the seases, but that there must also be presupposed 
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besidea tLese, intelloctual functiona, and hence an independent 
proviace of supersensible knowledge. We see with the eyes, and 
hear with the ears, but to group together the perceptions attained 
through these different organs, and to hold them fast in the unity 
of self-conaciousnesa, is beyond the power of the aotiTity of the 
senses. Again, we compare the different sense-perceptions with 
one another, a function which cannot belong to the senses, sinoe 
each sense oan only furnish its own distinctiye perception. Still 
farther, we bring forward determinations respecting the percep- 
tions which we manifestly cannot owe to the senses, in that we 
predicate of these perceptions, being and not-being, liieness and 
UElikenesB, &c. These determinations, to which also belong tlie 
beautiful and the odious, good and evil, constitute a peculiar prov- 
ince of knowledge, which the soul, independently of every sense- 
perception, brings forward through its own independent activity. 
The ethical clement of this Plato exhibits iu his attack upon 
sensualism, and also in other dialogues. He maintains (in ihe 
Sophist), that men holding such opinions must be improved be- 
fore they eaa be instructed, and that when made morally better, 
they will readily recognize the truth of the soul and its moral 
and rational capacities, and affirm that these are real things, 
though objects of neither sight nor of feeling. 

{2.) The Belaiimi of Knowing to Opinion. — Opinion is just as 
little identical with knowing as is the sense-perception. An in- 
correct opinion Is certainly different from knowing, and a correct 
one is not the same, for it can be engendered by the art of speech 
without therefore attaining the validity of true knowledge. The 
correct opinion, so far as it is true in matter though imperfect in 
form, stands rather midway between knowmg and not-knowing, 
and participates in both. 

(3.) The Eelaiion of Science to Thinking. — ^In opposition to 
the Protagorean sensualism, we have already referred to an energy 
of the soul independent of the sensuous perception and sensation, 
competent in itself to examine the universal, and grasp true being 
in thought. There is, therefore, a double source of knowledge, 
sensation and rational thinking. Sensation refers to that which 
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ia conceived in the constant becoming and perpetual etange, to 
the pure momentary, which is in an incessant transition from the 
was, through the how, into the shall be (Farm. p. 152) ; it ia, 
therefore, the source of dim, impure, and uncertain knowledge; 
thinking on the other hand refers to the abiding, which neither 
becomes nor departs, but remains ever the same. (Tim. p. 51.) 
Existence, eajs the Tim^us (p. 27) is of two kinds, " that which 
ever is but lias no becoming, and that which ever becomes but 
never is. The one kind, which is always in the same state, is 
comprehended through reflection by the reason, the other, which 
becomes and departs, hut never properly is, may be apprehended 
by the sensuous perception without the reason," True science, 
therefore, flows alone from that pure and thoroughly internal ac- 
tivity of the soul which is free from all corporeal qualities and 
every sensuous disturbance. {Phmd. p. 65.) In this state the soul 
looks upon things purely as they arc {Phwd. p. 66) in their eter- 
nal being and their unchangeable condition. Hence the true 
state of the philosopher is announced in the Phfedon {p. 64} to 
be a willingness to die, a longing to fly from the body, as from a 
hinderance to true knowledge, and become pure spirit. Accord- 
ing to all this, science is the thinking of true being or of ideas; 
the means to discover and to know these ideas, or the organ for 
their apprehension is the dialectic, as the art of separating and com- 
bining conceptions; the true objects of dialectics ate ideas, 

3. The Doctrihe of Ideas in its G-gsbsis. — The Platonic 
doctrine of ideas is the common product of the Socratic method 
of forming conceptions, the Heraolitic doctrine of absolute becom- 
ing, and the Eleatie doctrine of absolute being. To the first of 
these Plato owes the idea of a knowing through conceptions, to 
the second the recognition of the becoming in the field of the 
sensuous, to the third the position of a field of absolute reality. 
Elsewhere {in the Pliilehus] Plato connects the doctrine of ideas 
with the Pythagorean thought that every thing may be formed 
from unity and muItipUoity, from the limit and the unlimited. 
The aim of the Theatsetus, the Sophist, and the Parmenides is to 
refute the principles of the Eleaties and Heraclitics ; this refuta- 
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tion is effected in the Tkeatsetus by combating directly the prin- 
ciple of an absolute bocomingj in the Sophist liy combating 
directly the principle of abstract being, and In the Parmenides by 
taking up the Elcatic one and showing its true relations. We 
have already spoken of the Theatsstns ; we will now look for the 
development of the doctrine of ideas in the Sophist and Par- 
menides. 

The ostensible end of the former of these dialogues is to stow 
that the Soptist is really but a caricature of the philosoplier, but 
its true end is to fix the reality of tbe appearance, i. e. of the not- 
being, and to discuss speculatively the relation of being and not- 
being. The doctrine of the Eleatics ended with the rejection of 
all sensuous knowledge, declaring that what we receive as the 
perception of a multiplicity of things or of a becoming is only an 
appearance. In this the contradiction was clear, the not-being 
was absolutely denied, and yet its existence was admitted in the 
notion of men. Plato at once draws attention to tbis contradic- 
tion, showing that a delusive opinion, which gives rise to a false 
image or representation, is not possMe, since the whole theory 
rests upon tbe assumption that the false, the not-true, i. e. not- 
being cannot even be ticught. This, Plato continues, is the great 
difficulty in thinking of not^being, that both he who denies and 
he who afftrms ite reality is driven to contradict himself. For 
though it is inexpressible and inconceivable either as one or as 
many, still, when speaking of it, we must attribute to it both being 
and multiplicity. If we admit that there is. such a thing as a 
false opinion, we assume in this very fact the notion of not-being, 
for only that opinion can be said to be false which supposes either 
the not-being to be, or makes that, which is not, to be. In short, 
if there actually exists a false notion, so does there actually and 
truly exist a not-being. After Plato had thus fixed the reality of 
not-being, ho discusses the relation of being and not-being, i. e. 
the relation of conceptions generally in their combinations and 
differences. If not-being has no less reality than being, and being 
no more than not-being, if, therefore, e. g. the not-great Is as truly 
real as the great, then every conception may b 
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oording to its opposite sides as being and not-being at the samo 
time : it is a being in reference to itself, as somctMug identical 
with itself, but it is not-being in reference to every one of the 
mimberless other conceptions which can be referred to it, and 
■witb which, on account of its difference from them, it can have 
nothing in common. The conception of the same (TavTov) and the 
different [Sarepov) represeat tlie general form of an antithesis. 
These are the universal formnbe of combination for all concep- 
tions. This reciprocal relation of conceptions as at the same time 
being and not-being, by virtue of wliioh they can be arranged 
among themselves, forms now the basis for the art of dialectics, 
which has to judge what conceptions can and what cannot be 
joined together. Plato illustrates here by tating the conceptions 
of being, motion (becoming), and rest (esistenco), and showing 
what are the results of the combinations of these ideas. The 
conceptions of motion and rest cannot well be joined together, 
though both of them may be joined with that of being, since both 
are; the conception ^of rest is therefore in reference to itself a 
being, but in reference to the conception of motion a not-being or 
different. Thus the Platonic doctrine of ideas, after having in 
the Theattetus attained its general foundation in fixing the objec- 
tive reality of conceptions, becomes now still farther developed iu 
the Sophist to a doctrine of the agreement and diaagreejuent of 
conceptions. The category which conditions these reciprocal re- 
lations is that of not-being or difference. This fundamental 
thought of the Sophist, that being is not without not-being and 
not-being is not without being, may be expressed in modern phrar 
seology thus: negation is not not-being but detenainateness, and 
on the other hand all determinateness and eonoreteness of concep- 
tions, or every thing affirmative can be only through negation; 
in other words the conception of contradiction is the soul of & 



The doctrine of ideas appears in the Parmenidea as the positive 
consequence and progressive development of the Eleatio princi- 
ple. Indeed in this dialogue, in that Plato makes Parmenidea the 
ohiof apeaier, he seems willing to allow that bis doctrine Ja iu 
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substance that of tbe Eleatio sage. True, the fundamental 
thought of the dialogae — tJiat the one ia not conceivable in ita 
complete singlenesa without the many, nor the many without the 
one, that each necesaarily presupposes and reciproealij conditions- 
the other — stands in the most direct contradiction to Eieaticisra. 
Yet Parmenides hintself, by dividing his poem into two parts, and 
treatbg in the first of the one and in the second of the many, 
postulates an inner mediation between theso two estomallyso dis- 
jointed parts of his philosophy, and in this respeet the Platonio 
theory of ideas might give itself out as the fartliei elimination, 
and the true sense of the Parmenidean philosophizing. This dia- 
lectical mediation between the one and the not-one or the many 
PJato now attempts in four antinomiea, wliich have ostensibly only 
a negative result in bo far aa-tiiey show that contradictions arise 
both whether the one bo adopted or rejected. The positive sense 
of these antinomies, though it can be gaJned only through infer- 
ences which Plato himself does not expressly utter, but leaves to 
be drawn by the reader — is as follows. The first antinomy shows 
that the one is inconceivable as such since it is only apprehended 
in its abstract opposition to the many ; the second, that in this 
case also the reality of the mauy ia inconceivable ; the third, that 
the one or tlie idea cannot be conceived as not-being, since there 
can be neither conception nor predicate of the absolute not-being, 
. and since, if not-being is excluded from all fellowship with being, 
all becoming and depaitbg, all similarity and difference, every 
representation and explanation concerning it must also be denied ; 
and lastly, the fourth affirms that the not-one or the many cannot 
be conceived without the one or the idea. What now is Plato's 
aim in this discuaaion of the dialectic relations between the con- 
ceptions of the one and the many ? Would he use the conception 
of the one only as an example to explain his dialectic method 
with conceptions, or is the discussion of thia conception itaelf the 
very object before him? Manifestly the latter, or the dialogue 
ends without result and without any inner connection of ita two 
parts. But how came Plato to malto such a special investigation 
of this conception of the one ? If we bear in mind that the 
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Eleatica had already peroeiTed tlie antithesis of the actual and 
the phenomenal world in the antithesis of the one and the many, 
and that Plato himself had also regarded his ideas as the unity 
of the manifold, as the one and the same in the many — since he 
repeatedly uses " idea" and " the one " in the same sense, and 
places (Sep. VII. 537) dialectics in the same rank with the 
faculty of bringing many to unity — then is it clear that the ona 
which is made an object of investigation in the Pormenides is the 
idea in its general sense, *. e. in its logical form, and that Plato 
consequently in the dialectic of the one and the many would repre- 
sent the dialectic of the idea and the phenomenal world, or in other 
words would dialectically determine and establish the correct view 
of the idea as the unity in the manifoldnesa of the phenomenal. 
In that it is shown in the Parmenides, on the one side, that the 
many cannot be conceived without the one, and on the other side, 
that the one must be something which embraces in itself mani- 
foldness, so have we the ready inference on the one side, that the 
phenomenal world, or the many, has a true being only in so far 
as it has the one or the conception within it, and on the other 
side, that since the conception is not an. abstract one but mani- 
foldness in unity, it must actually have manifoldnesa in unity in 
order to be able to be in the phenomenal world. The indirect 
result of the Parmenides is that matter as the infinitely dirisible 
and undetermined mass has no actuality, but is in relation to the 
ideal world a not-being, and though the ideas as the true being 
gain their appearance in it, yet the idea itself is all that is actual 
in the appearance or phenomenon ; the phenomenal world derives 
its whole existence from the ideal world which appears in it, and 
has a being only so far as it has a conception or idea for its con- 
tent. 

4. Positive Exposition of the Doctkine op Ideas. — Ideas 
may be defined according to the different sides of their historicsd 
connection, as the common in the manifold, the universal in the 
partieuiar, the one in the many, or the constant and abiding in the 
changing. Subjoctively they are principles of knowing which 
c"' "^ot be derived from experience they are the intuitively cer- 
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tain and innate regulatora of our knowledge. Objectivoly tliey 
are the immutalDle principles of being and of tie phenoiuenal 
world, incorporeal and simple unities wtich Lave no relation to 
space, and which may fee predicated of every independent thing. 
Tlic doctrine of ideas grew originally out of the desire to give a 
definite conception to the ianer essence of things, and make the 
real world coDceivable as a harmonionaly connected intellectual 
world. This desire of scientific knowledge Aristotle cites ex- 
pressly as the motive to the Platonic doctrine of ic 
he says (Metaph. XIII. 4), " n t th " 
cause he was convinced of the t th f th 
regarded the sensible world as a as 1 i 
His conclusion, from this was, that f th 
thing there must be, besides th n bl t 
have a permanence, for there can h n 
It is, therefore, the idea of sei wh h d m d th 1 f 

ideas, a demand which cannot b g ant d nl an 1 a o n 
eeption is also the ground of all b n Th th w th 

Plato. Accordmg to him there can be n th t ku w ng 
nor a true being without idea and n jt n wh !i h n 

independent reality. 

What now does Ptato mean by idea ? From what has already 
been said it is clear that he means something more than ideal con- 
ceptions of the beautiful and the good. An idea is found, as the 
name itself (elSos) indicates, wherever a universal conception of a 
species or kind is found. Hence Plato speaks of the idea of a 
bed, table, strength, health, voice, color, ideas of simple relations 
and properties, ideas of mathematical figures, and oven ideas of 
not-being, and of that, which in its essence only contradicts the 
idea, baseness and vice. In a word, we may put an idea wherever 
many things may be characterized by a common name (Sep. X. 
596) : or as Aristotle expresses it {Kei. XII. 3}. Plato places 
an idea to every class of being. In this sense Plato himself 
speaks in the begiHuing of the Parmenides. Parmenidos asks the 
young Socrates what he calls ideas. Socrates answers by naming 
unconditionally the moral ideas, the ideas of the true, the beauti- 
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fill, the gcioi3, and then after a little delay ie mentiona some physi- 
cal ones, as the ideas of man, of fire, of water ; he will not allow 
ideas to be predicated of that which is only a formless mass, or 
which is a part of something else, as hair, mud and clay, hut in 
this he is answered by PavmenideB, that if he would be fully im- 
bued with philosophy, lie must not consider sucli things as these 
to be wholly despicable, but should look upon, them as truly 
though remotely participating in the idea. Here at least the 
claim is asserted that no province of beicg is excluded from the 
idea, that even that which appears most accidental and irrational 
yet a part of rational knowledge, in fact that every thing ex- 
isting may be brought within a rational conception. 

G. The relation op Ideas to the Phenomenal Would. 
Analogous to the different definitions of idea are the different 
names which Plato gives to the sensible and phenomenal world, 
lie calls it tie many, the divisible, the unbounded, the undeter- 
mined and measureless, the becoming, the relative, great and small, 
not-being. The relation now in whicli these two worlds of sense 
and of ideas stand to each other is a ijuestion which Plato has 
answered neither fully nor consistently with himself. His most 
common way is to charaoteriae the relation of things to concep- 
tions as a participant, or to call things the copies and adumbrar 
tions, while ideas are the archetypes. Tet this is so indefinite 
that Aristotle properly says that to talk in this way is only to 
use poetical metaphors. The great difficulty of the doctrine of 
not solved but only increased by these figurative repre- 



sentations. The dif&culty lies in the eontradi 



iction which grows 



out of the fact that while Plato admits the reality of the becom- 
ing and of the province of tlie becoming, ho still affirms that ideaa 
which are substances ever at rest and ever the same are the only 
actual. Now in this Plato is formally consistent with himself, 
while he characterizes the maieriel of matter not as a positive 
substratum but as not-being, and guards himself with the express 
affirmation that he does not consider the sensible as being, but 
only as somethiDg similar to being. {Bep. X. 597.) The position 
Iwd down in the Parmenides is also consistent with this, ttat & 
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perfect philosopliy should look upon the idea aa the cognizable in 
the pheEOmenal world, and should follow it out in tlie sraallest 
particulars until every pai't of beiug should be known and all 
dualism removed. In fine, Plato in many of his esprcssions 
eeems to regard the world of sensation only as a, subjective ap- 
pearance, as a product of the subjective notion, as the result of a 
confused way of representing ideas. In this sense the phenomena 
are entirely dependent on ideas ; they are nothing but the Ideaa 
themselves ia the form of not being ; tbe phenomenal world de- 
rives its whole existence from the ideal world which appears in it. 
But yet when Plato calls the sensible a mingling of the same 
with the different or the not-being (Tim. p. 35), when he charac- 
terizes the ideas as vowels which go through every thing like a 
chain (Soph. p. 253), when he himself conceives the possibility 
that matter might offer opposition to the formative energy of 
ideas {Tim. p. 56), when he speaks of an evil soul of the world 
[de Leg. S. 896), and gives intimations of the presence in the 
world of a principle in nature hostile to God {Polit. p. 268), 
when he in the Phsedon treats of the relation between body and 
soul as one wholly discordant and malignant,— in all this there 
is evidence enough, even after allowing for the mythical form of 
the Timseus, and the rhetorical composition which prevails in the 
Phssdon, to substantiate tho contradiction mentioned above. 
This is most clear in the Timasus. Plato in this dialogue makes 
the sensible world to be formed by a Creator after the pattern of 
an idea, but in this he lays down as a condition that this Demi- 
urge or Creator should find at hand a something which should be 
apt to receive and exhibit this ideal image. This something 
I'lato compares to tho matter which is fashioned by the artisan 
(whence the later name hyle). He characterizes it as wholly un- 
determined and formless, but possessing in itself an aptitude for 
every variety of forms, an invisible and shapeless thing, a some- 
thing which it is difSoult to characterize, and which Plato even 
does not seem inclined very closely to describe. In thb the 
actuality of matter is denied; while Plato makes it equivalent to 
space it is only the place, the negative condition of the sensibta 
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while it possesses a being only as it receives in iteelf the ideal 
form. Still matter remains the objective and phenomenal form 
of the idea : the visible world arises only through tiio mingling 
of ideas with this Bubstratimi, and if matter be mctaphj»ically 
Gsprossod as " the different," then does it follow with logical ne- 
cessity in a dialectical discussion that it ij just as truly being as 
not-being. Plato does not conceal from himself this dif&culty, 
and therefore attempts to represent with comparisons and images 
this presupposition of a hyle which he finds it as impossible to do 
without as to express in a conceivable form. If he would do 
without it he must rise to the conception of an absolute creation, 
or consider matter as an ultunato emanation from the absolute 
spirit, or else explain it as appearance only. Thus the Platonio 
system is only a fruitless struggle against dualism. 

6. Thb idea of toe Good and the Deity. If the true and 
the real is exhibited in general conceptions which are so related 
to each other that every higher conception embraces and eombinea 
under it several lower, so that any one starting from a single idea 
may eventually discover all {Meno. p. 81), then must the sum of 
ideas form a connected organism and succession in which the 
lower idea appears as a stepping-stone and presupposition to a 
higher. This succession must have its end in an idea which needs 
no higher idea or presupposition to sustain it. This highest idea, 
the nltimate limit of all knowledge, and itflolf the independent 
ground of all other ideas, Plato calls the idea of the good, i. e. 
not of the moral but of the metaphysical good. {B&p. VII. 517.) 

What this good is in itself, Plato trndertakos to show only in 
images, " In the same manner as the sun," he says in the Bepub- 
lic {VI. 506), " is the cause of sight, and the cause not merely that 
objects are visible tut also that they grow and are produced, so 
the good is of such power and beauty, that it is not merely the 
cause of science to the soul, but is also the cause of being and 
reality to whatever is the object of science, and as the sun is not 
itself sight or the object of sight but presides over both, so the 
good is not soience and truth but is superior to both, they being 
not the good itself but of a goodly nature." The good has uncon- 
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ditioned wortli, and gives to every other tiing all the value it 
poaseases. The idea of the good excludes all presupposition. It 
ia the ultimate ground at the same time of knowing and of being, 
of the perceiver and the perceived, of the gubjective and the ob- 
jective, of the ideal and the real, though exalted itself above such 
a division. [Eep. VI. 508—517.) Plato, however, baa not attempt- 
ed a derivation of the remaining ideas from the idea of the good ; 
his course here is wholly an empirical one j a certain class of 
objects are taken, and having referred these to their common 
essence this is given out as their idea. He baa treated the indi- 
vidual conceptions 60 independently, and has made each one ao 
complete in itself, that it is impossible to find a proper division or 
establish an immanent continuation of one into another. 

It ia difficult to say precisely what relation this idea of the 
good bore to the Deity in the Platonic view. Taking every thing 
together it sceins clear that Plato regarded the two as identical, 
but whether he conceived this highest cause to be a personal being 
or not is a question which hardly admits of a definite answer. 
The logical result of Ms system would exclude the personaiity of 
God. If only the universal' {the idea) is the true being, then can 
the only absolute idea, the Deity, be only the absolute universal; 
but that Plato was himself conscious of this logical conclusion we 
can hardly affirm, any more than we can say on the other band that 
he was clearly a theist. Eor whenever in a mythical or popular 
statement he speaks of innumerable gods, this only indicates that 
he is speaking in the language of the popular religion, and when 
he speaks in an accurate philosophical sense, ho only makes the 
relation of the personal deity with the idea a very uncertain one. 
Most probable, therefore, is it that this whole question concerning 
the personality of Crod was not yet definitely before him, that he 
took up the religious idea of Grud and defended it in ethical 
interest against the anthropomorphism ot the mythic poets, that 
he sought to establish it by arguments diawn from the evidences 
of design In nature, and the universal prevalence of a belief in a 
God, while as a. philosopher be made no use of it. 

V. The Platonic Physics. 1, Natuee, — The oonnectiou 
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between the Physics and the Dialectics of Plato lies principally 
in two points — the coneeptioa of hecoming, whicii forms the chief 
property of nature, and that of real heing, which is at once the all 
sufficient and good, and the true end of all becoming. Because 
nature belongs to the province of irrational sensation we cajinot 
look for the same accuracy in the treatment of it, as is furnished 
in dialectics, Plato therefore applied himself with much less Best 
to physical investigations than to those of an ethical or dialectical 
character, and indeed only attended to them in hia later years. 
Only in one dialogue, the Timseus, do wc fiad any extended evo- 
lution of physical doctrines, and even here Plato seems to have 
gone to hia work with much less independence than hia wont, this 
dialogue being more strongly tinctured with Pythagoreanism than 
any other of his writings. The difficulty of the Timseus is in- 
creased by the mythical form on which the old commentators 
tlieinselvea have stuinbied. If we take the first impression that 
it gives us, we have, before the creation of the world, a Creator as 
a moving and a reflecting principle, with on the one side the ideal 
world existing mmo abl a the eternal archetype, and on the 
other side, a cha t f mle s, irregular, fluctuating maas, which 
holds in itself th m f the material world, but has no deter- 

mined chara t r n s b t nee. With these two elements the 
Creator now bl d the w Id soul which he distributes according 
to the relation of numb a, and sets it in definite and harmonious 
motion. lu this way the material world, which has become actual 
through the arrangement of the chaotic mass into the four ele- 
ments, finds ita external frame, and the process thus begun is 
completed in its external structure by the formation of the organio 
world. 

It is difficult to separate the mythical and the philosophical 
elements in this cosmogony of the Timseus, especially difficult to 
determme how far the historical construction, which gives a auc- 
oession in time to the acts of creation, ia only a formal one, and 
also how far the afErmation that matter is absolutely a not-being 
can be harmonized with the general tenor of Plato's statements. 
The significance of the world-soul ia clearer. Since the soul in 
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the Platonic Byatem is the mean Tjetweea spirit and body, and as 
in, the same way mathematical relations, in their most universal 
expression as numbers, are the mean between more sensuous ex- 
isteace and the pure idea (between the one and the many as Plato 
expresses it), it would seem clear that the ■world-soul, construed 
according to the relation of numbers, must express the relation of 
the world of ideas to that of sense, in other words, that it denotes 
the sensible world as a thought represented in the form of material 
existence. The Platonic view of nature, in opposition to the 
mechanical attempts to explain it of the earlier philosophers, is 
entirely teleological, and based upon the conception of the good, 
or, oa the moral idea, Plato conceives the world as the image of 
the good, as the work of the divine muuifieence. As it is the 
image of the perfect it is therefore only one, corresponding to the 
idea of the single all-embracing substance, for an infinite number 
of worlds is not to be eonoeived as actual For the same reason 
the world is spherical, after the most perfect and uniform struc- 
ture, which embraees in itself all other forms ; its movement is in 
a circle, because this, by returning into itself, ia most like the 
movement of reason. The particular points of the Tinueus, the 
derivation of the four elements, the separation of the seven planets 
aocordmg to th m al 1 th p on that the stare were im- 
mortal and h ly b ta th ffirmation that the earth 
holds an abid p t n tl m 111 of the world, a view which 
subsequently b m lb tdtth Ptolemaic system, the re- 
ference of all m t 1 figu t th t angle as the simplest plane 
figure, the diva n f m t n t according to the four ele- 
ments, into c eat f th w t and air, his discussions re- 
specting organ t d p lly especting the construction 
of the human b dj — all th w d here only mention. Their 
philosophical worth consists not so much in their material content, 
but rather in their fundamental idea, that the world should be 
image and the worh of reason, as an organism 
', and beauty, as the good actualizing itself. 
2. The Soul. — The doctrine of the soul, considering it simply 
as the basis of a moral action, and leaving out of view all ques- 
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tions of concrete ethics, forma a constituent element in tlie Pitt- 
tonic physics. Since the Boul is nnited to the hody, it participates 
in the motions and changes of the hody, and is, in this respect, 
related to the perisliahle. But in so far as it participates Jn the 
knowledge of the eternai, i. e. in so far as it knows ideas, does 
there live within it a divine principle — reason. Acooidingly, 
Plato distinguishes two componentsof the soul — the divine and the 
mortal, the rational and the irrational. These two are united by 
an intermediate link, which Plato calls Ju/ioj or spirit, and which, 
though allied to reason is not reason itself, since it is oftea exhibi- 
ted in children and also in hrutes, and since even men are often car- 
ried away by it without refleetjon. This threefoldness, here eshibited 
psychologically, is found, in different applications, through all the 
last general period of Plato's literary life. B^ed upon the anthro- 
pological triplioate of reason, soul and body, it corresponds also to 
the division of theoretical knowledge into science (or thinking), 
correct opinions (of sense-perception), and ignorance, to the triple 
ladder of eroticism in the Symposium and the mythological repre- 
sentation connected with this of Poros, Eros, and Penia; to the 
metaphysical triplicate of the ideal world, mathematical relations 
and the sensible world ; and furnishes ground for deriving the 
ethical division of virtue and the political division of ranks. 

So far as the soul is a mean between tie spiritual and cor- 
poreal, may we connect the Phfedon's proofs of its immortality 
with the psychological view now before us. The common thought 
of these arguments is that the soul, in its capacity for thinking, 
participates in the reason, and being thus of an opposite nature to, 
and uncontrolled by the corporeal, it may have an independent 
existence. The arguments are wholly analytical, and possess no 
valid and universal proof; they proceed entirely upon upditio 
■princi^ii, they are derived partly from mythical philosophemes, 
and manifest not only an obscure conception of the soul, but of its 
relations to the body and the reason, and, so far as the relation of 
the soul to the ideal world is in view, they furnish in the best ease 
only some proof for the immortality of him who has raised his 
Boul to a pure spirit, i. e. the immortality of the philosopher. Plato 
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was not himself deceived as to the tBeoretical insufficieucj' of his 
arguments. Tlioir number would show this, and, besides, he ex- 
pressly calls them proofe which amount to only human probability, 
and furnish practical postulates alone. With this Tiew he intro- 
duces at the close of bis arguments the myth of the lower world, 
and the state of departed souls, in order, by complying with the 
reli^ous notions, and traditions of his countrymen, to gain a pos- 
itive support for belief in the soul's immortality. Elsewhere 
Plato also speais of the lower world, and of the future rewards 
and punishments of the good and the evil, in accordance with the 
popular notions, as though he saw the elements of a divine revela- 
tion therein ; he tells of purifying punishment in Hades, analo- 
gous to a purgatory ; be avails himself of the common notion to 
affirm that shades still subject to the corporeal principle will 
hover after death over their graves, seekiag to recover their life- 
less bodies, and at times he dilates upon the migration of the soul 
to various human and brute forms. On the whole, wo find in 
Plato's proofs of immortality, aa in his psychology generally, that 
dualism, which here expresses itself as hatred to the corporeal, 
and is connected with the tendency to seek tlio ultimate ground 
of evil in the nature of the " different" and the sensible world. 

VI. The Platonic Ethics.— The ground idea of the good, 
which in physics served only as an inventive conception, finds 
BOW, in the ethics, its true exhibition, Plato has developed it 
prominently according to three sides, as good, as individual virtue, 
and as ethical world in the state. The conception of duty re- 
mains in the background with him as with the older philosophers. 

1. Good and Pi.basorb. — That the highest good can be noth- 
ing other than the idea of the good itself, has already been shown 
in the dialectics, where this idea was suffered to appear as the ulti- 
mate end of all our striving. But since the dialectics represent 
the supreme good as unattainable by human reason, and only cog 
nizable in its different modes of manifestation, we can, therefore, 
only follow these different manifestations of the highest good, 
which represent not the good itself, but the good in becoming, 
where it appears as science, truth, beauty, virtue, &c We are 
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Urns not rec[niTed to be equal to God, but only like him {Theai.) 
It is this point of view which lies at the tasia of the graduated 
table of good, given in the Philebus. 

In seeking the highest good, the conception of pleasure must 
be investigated. The Platonic stand-point here is the attempt to 
strike a balance between Hedonism, (the Cyrenian theory that 
pleasure is the highest good, cf. ^XIII 3) and Cynioisra AVhile 
he will not admit with Ariatippus that pleaiuro is the tiuc good, 
neitlieT will he find it as the Cynics maintain simplv in the nega 
tion of its contrary, pain, and thus deny that it belongs to the 
good things of human life. He finds hia refutation of Hedonism 
in the indetermiuateuess and relativity of ill pleasure since that 
which at one time may seem as pleasure und r other circum 
stances may appear as pain; and since he who choo'es pleasure 
without distinction, will find impure \ Seahures always combined 
in Lis life witli more or leaa of pain his rufutitiou of Cynicism 
he establishes by showing the neoessarj connection between virtue 
and true pleasure, showing that theie is a true and enduring plea 
sure, the pleasure of reason, found in tlie possession of truth and 
of goodness, while a rational condition separate from all pleasure, 
cannot be the highest good of a finite being. It is moat promi- 
nently by this distinction of a true and false, of a pure and im- 
pure pleasure, that Plato adjusts the controversy of the two 
Socratic schools. — A detailed exhibition of the Philebus we must 
here omit. — On the whole, in the Platonic apprehension of plea- 
sure, we cannot but notice that aame vacillation with which Plato 
every where treats of the relation between the corporeal and the 
spiritual, at one time eonaidering the former as a hindrance to the 
latter, and at another as ita serving instrument; now, regarding it 
as a concurring cause to the good, and then, as the ground of all 
evil; here, as something purely negative, and there, as a positive 
substratum which supports aU the higher intellectual develop- 
ments; and in conformity with this, pleasure is also considered at 
one time aa something equivalent to a moral act, and to knowl- 
edge, and at another as the means and accidental consequence of 
the good. 
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2. ViRTFE. — In iis theory of virtue, Plato is wliollj Socratia 
He. holds fast to tte opinion that it is science (Protagoras), and 
therefore, teachahla {Meno), and as to its unity, it follows from 
the dialectical principle that the one can be manifold, or the man- 
ifold one, that, therefore, virtue must both be regarded as one, 
and also in a different respect, aa many. Plato thus brings out 
prominently the union and connection of all virtues, and ia fond 
of painting, especially in the" introductory dialogue, some single 
virtue aa comprising ia itself the sum of all the rest, Plato fol- 
lows for the most part the fourfold division of virtues, aa popu- 
larly made; and first, in the Eepublic (IV. 441), he attempts a 
scientifio derivation of them, by referring to each of the three 
parts of the soul its appropriate virtue The virtue of the reason 
ho calls prudence or wisdom, the directing or measuring virtue, 
without whose activity valor would sink to brute impul&o, and 
calm endurance to stupid indiffereuco ; the virtue of spirit is 
valor, the help-meet of reason, or spirit (^u/io?) penetrated by 
science, which in the struggle against pleasure and pain, desire 
and fear, preserves the vatioaal intelligence again'it the alarms 
with which sensuous desires, would seek to sway the soul ; the 
virtue of the sensuous desires, and which has to reduce these 
within true and proper grounds, is temperance, and that virtue in 
fine to which belong the due regulation and mutual adjustment of 
the several powers of the soul, and which, therefore, constitutes 
the bond and the unity of the three other virtues, is justice. 

In this last conception, that of justice, all the elements of 
moral culture meet together and centre, exhibiting the moral life 
of the individual as a perfect whole, and then, by requiring an 
application of the same principle to communities, the moral con- 
sideration is advanced heyoad the narrow circle of individual 
life. Thus is established the whole of the moral world — Justice 
" in great letters," the moral life in its complete totality, is the 
state. In this is first actualized the demand for the complete 
harmony of the human life. In and through the state comes the 
complete formation of matter for the reason. 

3. The State. — The Platonic state ia generally regarded as 
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an idea! or chimera, which it is impracticable to realize among 
men. Thia view of the case taa eren been ascribed to Plato, and 
it has been said that in bis EepuhUc he attempted to sketch only 
a fine ideal of a state constitution, while in the Laios he traced 
out a practicable philosophy of the state from the stand-point of 
the comiHOa eonaciousneas. But in the first place, thia waa not 
Plato's true meaning. Althoiigh ho acknowledges that the state 
he describes cannot be found on earth, and haa its archetype only 
in heaven, by whieb the philosopher ought to form himself {IX, 
692), still he demands that efforts should be made to realize it 
here, and he even attempts to show the conditions and means un- 
der which such a state could be made actual, not overlooking in 
all this the defects arising from the different characters and tem- 
peraments of men. A composition, dissociated from the idea, 
could only appear untrue to a philosopher like Plato, who saw 
the actual and the true only in the idea ; and the commoa view 
which supposes that he wrote hie Republio in the full eonaeioua- 
ness of its impracticability, mistakes entirely the stand-point of 
the Platonic phiJosophy. Still farther the queation whether suoh 
a state as the Platonic is attainable and the feesl^ is generally per- 
Tertcd, The Platonic state is the Grecian state-idea given in a 
narrative form. It is no vain and powerless ideal to picture the 
idea as a rational principle in every moment of the world's history, 
since the idea itself is that which ia absolutely actual, that which 
is essential and necessary in cxistii^ things. The truly ideal 
oughi not to be actual, but is actual, and the only aotiial ; if aa 
idea were too good for existence, or the empirical actuality too 
bad for it, then were this a fault of the ideal itsel£ Plato has 
not given himself up merely to abstract theories \ the philosopher 
cannot leap beyond his age, but can only ace and grasp it in its 
true content. This Plato has done. His stand-point ia his own 
ago. He iooka upon the political life of the Greeks aa then exist- 
ing, and it ia this life, exalted to its idea, which forms the real 
content of the Platonic Kepublie. Plato has here repr^ented 
the Grecian morality in its substantial condition. If the Platonio 
Bepublio seems prominently an ideal which can never be realized, 
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this is owing rauch leaa to its ideality than to the defects of 
the old poHtiual life. The most prominent characteristic of tho 
Hellenic conception of the state, hefore the Greeks hcgaa f« iail 
into unbridled licentiousness, waa the constraint thrown upon 
personal suhjcotiye freedom, m the sacriice of every individual 
interest to the absolute sovereignty of the state. With Plato 
also, the state is every thing. His political institutions, so loudly 
ridiculed by the ancients, are only the uudenidhle consequences 
following from the very idea of the Greeian state, which allowed 
neither to the individual citiaen oor to a corporation, any lawful 
sphere of action independent of itself 

The grand feature of the Platonic state is, as has hees said, 
the exclusive sacrifice of the individual to the state, the reference 
of moral to political virtue. Since man camiot reach his complete 
development in isolation hut only as a member of an orgaaic soci- 
ety (the state), Plato therefore oonoludea tliat the individual pur- 
pose should wholly conform to the general aim, and that the state 
must represent a perfect and harmonious unity, and be a counterpart 
of the moral life of the individual. In a perfect state all things, 
joy and sorrow, and even eyes, ears and hands, must be eommon 
to all, so that the sooial life would be as it were the life of one 
man. This perfect univeraality and unity, can only be actualized 
when every thing individual and particular falls away, and hence 
nic Republie. Private property and 
li comes a, community of goods and 
1, the choice of rank and profession, 
the arts and seieneea, all these must be subjected and placed un- 
der the exclusive and absolute control of the state. The individ- 
ual may lay claim only to that happiness which belongs to him as 
a constituent element of the state. From this point Plato goes 
down into the minutest particulars, and ^ves the closest directions 
r^peotiug gymnastics and musio, which form the two means of 
culture of the higher rasJis; respecting the study of mathematics, 
and philosophy, the choice of stringed instruments, and the proper 
measure of verse ; respecting bodily exorcise and the service of 
women in war ; respecting marriage settlements, and the age at 
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wticli any one shonld study dialocties, many, and beget children. 
The state with him is only & great educational oatablishment, a 
family iu the mass. — Lyric poetry he would allow only under the 
inspcotion of competent judges. ' Epic and dramatic poetry, even 
Homer and Hesiod, should he hanished from tlie state, since they 
rouse and lead astray the passions, and give unworthy representar 
tions of the gods. Eshihitions of physical degeneracy or weak- 
ness should not be tolerated in the Platonic state ; deformed and 
sickly infants should he abandoned, and food and attention should 
be denied to the sick, — In all this we find the chief antitliesis of 
the ancient to the modern state. Plato did not I'ocognize the will 
and choice of the individual, and yet the individual has a right to 
demand this. The problem of the modem state has been to unite 
these two sides, to bring the universal end and the particular end 
of the individual into harmony, to reconcile the highest possible 
freedom of tke conseioua individua] will, with the highest possible 
supremacy of the state. 

The political institutions of the Platonic state are decidedly 
aristocratic. Grown up in opposition to the extravagances of the 
Athenian democracy, Plato prefers an absolute monarchy to every 
other constitution, though this should have as its absolute ruler 
only the perfect philosopher. It is a well-known expression of his, 
that the state can only attain its ciicl when philosophers become 
its rulers, or when its present rulers have carried their studies so 
far and so accurately, that they can unite phUosopky with a super- 
intendence of public affairs (V. 473). His reason for claiming 
that the sovereign power should bo vested only in one, is the fact 
that very few are endowed with political wisdom. This ideal of 
an absolute rulor who should be able to lead the state perfectly, 
Plato abandons in the Lavis, in which work he shows his prefer- 
ence for a mixed constitution, mb g b th m chical and 
an aristocratic element. From th t t t d cy of the 

Platonic ideal of a state, foil w t th th h p division of 
ranks, and the total escludon f th th d nk f m a proper 
political life. In reality Plato m k b t tw 1 his state, 

the subjects and the sovereign I g t h tw t Id psyoLo- 
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logical division of seasihlo and intellectual, mortal and immortal, 
but as in psychology he had introduced a middle step, spirit, to 
stand between his two divisions there, so in the state he brings in 
the military class between, the ruler and those intended to supply 
the bodily wants of the community. We have thus three ranis, 
that of the ruler, corresponding to the reason, that of the watcher 
w w to spirit, and that of the craftsman, which 

m d p 11 I t the appetites or sensuous desires. To these 
th h b 1 g th ee separate fimetjons ; to tlie first, that of 

m ki fh 1 w d aring for the general good; to the second, 
th t i d f di th public welfare from attacks of esternal foes ; 
d t th thir 1 th re of separate interests and wants, as agri- 
It m h & Prom each of these three ranks and its 
ft th t t d rives a peculiar virtue — wisdom from the 
1 b y f m th warrior, and temperance from tlie crafts- 
m f h 1 in obedience to his rnlers. In the proper 
un t th th rtues is found the justice of the state, a 
t wh h thus the sum of all other virtues. Plato pays 
little attention to the lowest rank, that of the craftsman, who exists 
in the state only as means. He held that it was not necessary to 
give laws and care for the rights of this portion of the community. 
Tlie separation between the ruler and the warrior is not so broad, 
Plato suffers these two ranks to interpenetrate each other, and 
analogous to his original psychological division, as though the 
reason were but spirit in the highest step of its development, ha 
makes the oldest and the best of the warriors rise to the dignity 
and power of the rulers. The educatioE of its warriors should 
therefore be a chief care of the state, in order that their spirit, 
Ibough losing none of its peculiar CEergy, may yet be penetrated 
by reason. The best endowed by nature and culture among the 
warriors, may be selected at the age of thirty, aad put upon a 
course of careful training. When he has reached the age of fifty 
and looked upon the idea of the good, he may be bound to actual- 
ize this archetype in the state, provided always that every one 
wait his turn, ai.d spend his remaining time in philosophy. Only 
thus can the state be raised to the unconditioned rule of reason 
imder the supremacy of the good. 
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SECTION SV. 

THE OLD ACADEMY. 



In tte old Academy, we lose the presence of inventive genius; 
with few esceptions we find here no movements of progress, but 
rather a gradual retrogression of tha Platonic philosophizing. 
After the death of Plato, Speusippus, hia nephew and disciple, 
held the chair of his master in the Academy during eight years. 
He was succeeded by Xenocratea,afterwhomwe meet with Polemo, 
Orates, and Grantor, It was a time in which schools for high 
onlture were estahlished, and the older tea«her yielded to his 
younger successor the post of instruction. The general charac- 
teristics of the old Academy, so far as can be gathered from the 
scanty accounts, were great attention to learning, the prevalence 
of Pythagorean elements, especially the doctrine of numhers, and 
lastly, the reception of fantastic and demonological notions, among 
which the worship of the stars played a part The prevalence 
of the Pythagorean doctrine of mimhors in the later instruc- 
tions of the Academy, gave to mathematical sciences, particularly 
arithmetic and astronomy, a high place, and at the same time as- 
signed to the docrine of ideas a much lower position than Plato 
had given it. Suhsecinently, the attempt was made to get back 
to the unadulterated doctrine of Plato. Grantor is SMd to he the 
first editor of the Platonic writings. 

As Plato was the only true Socratioist, so was Aristotle the 
only genuine disciple of Plato, though often abused by his fellow- 
disciple as unfaithful to his master's principles. 

We pass on at once to him, without stopping now to inquire 
into his relation to Plato, or the advance which he made beyond 
his predecessor, since these points will come up before us in the 
exhibition of the Aristotelian philosophy. (See § XVI : III, 1.) 
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I. Li¥E AND WEiTiNG-a OF Aeistotle. — Aiistotle waa bom 
384 B. 0. at fetagira, a Greek colony m Thrace. His father, 
NicomachHs, wa? a physician, and the triend of Amyntas, king 
of Macedonia. The tolraer fact may hare had its influence in 
determining the scientific direction ot the son, and the latter may 
have procured his subsequent summona to the Macedonian court. 
Aristotle at a very eaily age lost both his parents. In his Bcveit- 
teenth year he came to Plato at Athens, and continued with him 
twenty years. On account of his indomitable zeal for study, 
Plato named him " the Teacher," and said, upon comparing him 
with Xenocrates, that the latter recjuired the spur, the former the 
bit. Among the many charges made against his character, moat 
prominent arc those of jealousy and ingratitude towards his mas- 
ter, but most of the anecdotes in ■which these charges are embo- 
died merit little credence. It is certain that Aristotle, after 
the death of Plato, stood in friendly relations with Xenocrates ; 
still, as a writer, he can hardly be absolved from a certain want 
of friendship and regard towards Plato and his philosophy, 
though all this can be explained on psychological grounds. Af- 
ter Plato's death, Aristotle went with Xenocrates to Hermeas, 
tyrant of Atarneua, whose sister Pythias he married after Her- 
meas had fallen a prey to Persian violence. After the death of 
PythiM he is said to have .married his concubine, HerpylUs, who 
was the mother of his son Nicomachns, In the year 343 he waa 
called by Philip of Macedon, to take the charge of the education 
of his son Alexander, then thirteen years old. Both fatiier and 
son honored him highly, and the latter, with royal munificence, 
subsequently supported him in his studies. Whea Alexander 
■went to Persia, Aristotle betook himself to Athens, and taught 
in the Lyceum, the only gymnasium then vacant, since Xenocrates 
had possession of the Academy, and the Cynics of the Cyno- 
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aacrgea. From tKe shady walks (irepiiraroi) of the Lyceiun, in 
wlaioh Aristotle was aecuatomed to walk and expound hia philos- 
ophy, his school received the name of the Peripatetic Aristotle 
is said to have spent his mornings with his more mature disciples, 
exercising them in the profoundest qnestiona of philosophy, while 
hia evenings were occupied with a, greater numher of pupils in a 
more general aad preparatory inatmction. The former investiga- 
tions were called acroamatic, the latter exoteric. Ho ahode at 
Athens, and tanght thirteen years, and then, after the death of 
Alexander, whose displeasure he had incurred, he is said to have 
been accused by the Athenians of impiety towards the gods, and 
to have fled to Chalks, in order to escape a fate similar to that 
of Socrates. He died in the year 322 at Ghalcia, in EubsGa. 

Aristotle left a vast number of writingSj of which the smaller 
(perhaps a fourth), hut unijuestionahly the more important portion 
hive come down to us, though in a form which cannot be received 
With ut m ilea. The story of Sttabo about the fate of 

fh A t t I n wr tings, and the injury which they suffered in 
a 11 t & p IS confeasedly a falile, or at least limited to 
th 1 maaii ipts ; but the fragmentary and descriptive 

f m wh I m ny am ng them, and even the most important (e. g. 
th m t phy ) j ess, the fact that scattered portions of one 
and th m w h { . g. the ethics) are repeatedly found in dif- 
f nt t at th rregidarities and striking contradictions in 
n and tl am writing, the disagreement found in other par- 
t la am n d ff nt works, and the distinction made by Aris- 
t tl h m If b tw n acroamatic and exoterical writings, all thia 

s son t b 1 e that we have, for the most part,' before ua 
ly h al ! t IT written down, and subsequcntiy edited by 
h 1 I 

II. Universal Chasacter and Division of the Aristote- 
lian PniLosopHY. — With Plato, philosophy had been national in 
both ita form and content, but with Aristotle, it loses Its Hellenic 
peealiarity, and becomes universal in scope and meaning ; the 
Platonic dialogue changes into barren prose ; a rigid, artistic 
language taies the place of the mythical and poetical dress ; the 
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thinkiBg wticli had teen with Plato intuitive, ia with Aristotle 
disoursive ; the immediate beholding o£ reason in the former, be- 
comes reflection and conception in the latter. Turning away 
from the Platonic unity of all being, Aristotle prefers to direct 
hia attention to the manifoldnesa of the phenomena! ; he seelts 



and consequently grasps 
in its peculiar determinate- 
its connection with the 



the idea only in its conoroto actualizatio 
the partiealar far more prominently ii 
ness and reciprocal differenoes, than i] 
idea. He embraces with equal interest the facts given in nature, 
in history, and in the inner life of man. But he ever tends 
toward the individual, he must cTcr have a fact giren in order to 
develope his thought upon it; it is always the empirical, the ac- 
tual, which solicits and guides his speculation ; his whole course 
is a description of the facts giTCn, and only merits tlie name of a. 
philosophy because it comprehends the empirical in its totality 
and synthesis ; because it has carried out its induction to the far- 
thest extent. Only beoauBe he is the absolute empiricist may 
Aristotle be called the truly philosopher. 

This character of the Aristotelian philosophy explains at the 
outset its encjolopedian tendency, inasmuch bb every thing 
given in experience is eijually worthy of regard and investigation. 
Aristotle is thus the founder of many courses of study unlinown 
before him ; he is not only the father of logic, hut also of natural 
history, empirical psychology, and the science of natural rights. 

This devotion of Aristotle to that which is given will also ex- 
plain his predominant inclination towards physics, for nature is the 
most immediate and actual. Connected also with this is the fact 
that Aristotle is the first among phOosophers who has given to 
history and ha tendencies an accurate attention. The first book 
of the Metaphysics ia also the first attempt at a history of phi- 
losophy, as his politics is the first critical history of the different 
states and constitutions. In both these cases he brings out his 
own theory only as the consequence of that which has been his- 
torically given, basing it in the former case upon the works of Iiia 
predecessors, and in the latter ease upon the constitutions which 
lie before him. 
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It is elear that according to this, the method of Ariatotle must 
be a different one from that of Plato. Instead of proceeding lilie 
tho latter, synthetically and dialectioally, he pursues for the most 
part an analytic and regressive course, that ia, going hackwaid 
from the concrete to its ultimate ground and determination. 
While Plato would take his stand-point in the idea, in order to 
explain from this position and set in a clearer light that which ia 
given and empirical, Aristotle on the other hand, starts with that 
which is given, in order to find and exhibit the idea in it. His 
method is, hence, induction; that ia, the derivation of certain 
principles and maxims from a sum of given facts and phenomena; 
his mode of procedure is, usually, argument, a barren balancing 
of facts, phenomena, circumstances and possibilities. He stands 
out for the most part only as the thoughtful observer. Renoun- 
cing all claim to universality and necessity in his results, he ia con- 
h b gh h wh h h pprosimative truth, 

d h h h t 1 f i b b I ty H ften affirms that 

d t raply 1 t t th b ^1 and necessary, but 

1 t th t wh h dm ly t L. plac th t being alone ex- 
1 d d f m t p wh h t fly dental. Philoso- 

phy { tly h with h m th h t and worth of a 

k fpbblt dh df xhibition aasumes 

t f i tly ly th f rm f d btf 1 d liberation. Hence 
th n t f th PI t lib Iso, his repugnance 

to a glowing and poetic style in philosophy, a repugnance which, 
while indeed it induces in him a fixed, philosophical terminology, 
also frequently leads him to mfetake and misrepresent the opinions 
of his predecessors. Hence, also, in whatever he treated, his 
thorough adherence to that which is actually given. 

Connected ia fine with the empirical character of tho Aristo- 
telian philosophizing, is the fi-agmentary form of his writings, and 
their want of a systematic division and arrangement. Proceed- 
ing always in the line of that which is given, from indiridual to 
individual, he considers every province of the actual by iiaelf, 
and makes it the subject of a separate treatise; but he, for the 
most part, fails to indicate the lines by which the different parts 
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hang together, and are comprehended in a systematic whole. 
Thus he holcls up a numher of co-ordinate sciences, each one of 
which has an independent hasis, but he fails to giye us the highest 
science which emhraces them all. The principle is sometimea 
affirmed that all the writiogs follow the idea of a whole; but in 
their procedure there is such a want of all sjBtematic eonneetioQ, 
and every one of his writings is a monograph so thoroughly inde- 
pendent and complete in itself, that we are sometimes puzzled to 
know what Aristotle himself received as a part of philosophy, and 
what h e luded. We, are never famished with an independent 
schem o o tline, we rarely find definite results or summary es- 
planat n and even the different divisions of philosophy which 
he g e vary essentially from one another. At one time he 
1 V des s ence into theoretical and practical, at another, he adds 
to the e two a poetical creative science, while still again he speaks 
of the three parts of science, ethics, physics, and logic. At one 
time he divides the theoretical philosophy into logic and physics, 
and at another into theology, mathematics, and physics. But no 
diTisiona haa he expressly given as the basis on which 
i system ; he himself places no value upon this 
sion, and, indeed, openly declares himself opposed 
to it. It is, therefore, only for the sake of uniformity that we 
can give the preference here to the threefold division of philoso- 
phy as already adopted by Plato. 

III. Logic and Metaphysics. 1. Conception and Rela- 
tion or THE Two. — The word metaphysics was first furnished by 
the Aristotelian commentators. Plato had used the term dialec- 
tics, and Aristotle had characterized the same thing as " first phi- 
losophy," while he calls physics the "second philosophy." The 
relation of this first philosophy to the other sciences Aristotle de- 
termines in the following vnj Every science ho says, must have 
for investigation a dete mi d p m nd p ate form of being, 
but Eone of these sciea h th pt n of being itself. 

Henco there is needed n wh h h Id investigate that 

which the other scienc t k p h p th t Uy, or through ex- 
perience. This is done by th fi t phil phy which has to do 



one of these di 
to represent hi 
method of divi 
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with being as such, wtilc the otJier sciences relate only to deter- 
mined and eonocete being. The metaphyaics, which is this scienca 
of heing aad ite primitive gronncls, is the first philosophy, since 
it is presupposed by every other discipline. Thus, says Aristotle, 
if there were only a physical substance, then would physics be the 
first aod the only philosophy, but if there be an immaterial and 
unmoved essence which is the ground of all being, then must there 
also bo an antecedent, and because it is antecedent, a universal 
philosophy. The first ground of all being is God, whence Aris- 
totle occasionally gives to the first philosophy the name of thoo 
logy. 

It is difficult to determine the relation between this first phi- 
losophy as the science of the ultimate ground of things, and that 
science which is ordinarily termed the logic of Aristotle, and 
which is eshibited in the writings bearing the name of the Orga- 
-non. Aristotle himself haB not accurately examined the relations 
of these two sciences, the reason of which is doubtless to be found 
in the iucomplete form of the metaphysics. But since he has em- 
braced them both under the same name of logic, since the investi- 
gation of the essence of things (VII. 17}, and the doctrine of 
ideas (XIII. 5), are expressly called logical, since he repeatedly 
attempts in the Metaphysics (Booh IV.), to establish the logical 
principle of contradiction as an absolute presupposition for all 
thinking and speaking and philosophizing, and employs the me- 
thod of argument belonging to that science which has to do with 
the essence of things (IIL 2. IV. 3), and since, in fine, the cate- 
gories to which he had already dedicated a separate book in the 
Organon are also discussed again in the Metaphysics {Book V.), 
it follows that this much at least may be affirmed with certainty, 
that he would not absolutely separate the investigations of the 
Organon from those of the Metaphysics, and that he would not 
counsel the ordinary division of formal logic and metaphysics, 
although he has omitted to show more clearly their inner connec- 

2. Logic. — The great problem both of the logical faculty and 
also of logic both as scienoo and art, consists in this, viz., to form 
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and jnclge of concliisions, and through coiiclusioiia to he ahle to 
eatablish a proof. The conclnaions, however, arise from propoai- 
tiona, and the propositions from conceptiona. According to this 
natural point of view, which lies in the very nature of the case, 
Aristotle has divided the content of the logical and dialectical 
doctrine contained in the different treatises of the Organon. The 
first treatise in the Organon is that containing the categories, a 
work which treats of the universal determinations of being, and 
gives the first attempt at an ontology. Of these categories Aris- 
totle enumerates ten ; essence, magnitude, quality, relation, the 
where, the when, position, habit, action, and passion. The second 
treatise (de interpreiaiione) investigates speech as the expression 
of thought, and discusses the doctrine of the parts of speech, pro- 
positions and judgments. The third are the analytic hooks, which 
show how conclusions may be referred back to their principles 
and arranged in order of their aiitecedenoe. The first Analytio 
contains in two books the universal doctrine of the Syllogism. 
Conclusions are according to their content and end either apodic- 
tic, which possess a certain and incontrovertible truth, or dialectic, 
which are directed toward that which may be disputed and is 
probable, or, Snally, sophistic, which are announced deceptively 
as correct ooaclusions while thoy are not. Tho doctrine of apo- 
dictic conclusions and thus of proofs is given in the two boolffl of 
the second Analytic, that of dialectio, is furnished in the eight 
books of the Topic, and that of sophistic in tho treatise conoern- 
ing " Sophistical Convictions," 

A closer statement of the Aristotelian logic would be familiar 
to every one, since tho formal representations of this scionco ordi- 
narily given, employ for the most part only tho material furnished 
by Aristotle. Kant has remarked, that since the time of the 
Grecian sage, logic has made neither progress nor retrogression. 
Only in two points has the formal logio of ,our time advanced be- 
yond that of Ai'istotle ; first, in adding to the categorical eonelu- 
don which was tho only one Aristotle tad in mind, the hypothetical 
and digunotive, and second, in adding the fourth to the first three 
figures of conclusion. But the incompleteness of the Aristotelian 
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logic, which might he pardoned in the founder of this science, yet 
abides, aad its thoroughly empirical method not only still con- 
tinuea, hut has eYcn been exalted to a principle hy mating the 
antith^a, wliich Aristotle did not, between the form of a thought 
and the content. Aristotle, in reality, only attempted to collect 
the logical facts in reference to tlie formation of propositions, and 
the method of conclusions ; he has given in his logic only the 
natui'al history of finite thinking. However highly now we may 
rate the correctness of his abstraction, and the clearness with 
which he brings into consciousness the logical operation of the 
understanding, we must make equally conspicuous with this the 
want of all scientific derivation and foundation. The ten catego- 
ries which he, as already remarked, has discussed in a separate 
treatise, he amply mentions, without furnishing any ground or 
principle for this enumeration; that there are this number of 
categories is only a matter of fact to him, and he even cites them 
differently in different writings. In the same way also he takes 
up the figures of the eonelusion empirically ; he considers them 
only as forms and determinations of relation of the formal think- 
ing, and continues thus, although he allows the conclusion to stand 
for the only form of science within the province of the logic of the 
understanding. Neither in his Metaphysics nor in his Physios 
docs he cite the rules of the formal methods of conclusion which 
he develops in the Organon, clearly proving that he has nowhere 
in his system properly elaborated either his categories or his 
analytic ; his logical investigations do not influence generally the 
development of his philosophical thought, but have for the most 
part only the value of a preliminary scrutiny. 

3. Metaphysics. — Among all the Aristotelian writings, the 
Metaphysics is least entitled to be called a connected whole; it is 
only a connection of sketches, which, though they follow a certain 
fundamental idea, utterly fail of an inner mediation and a per- 
fect development. We may distinguish in it seven distinct 
groups. (1) Criticism of the previous philosophic systems viewedin 
tho light of the four Aristotelian principles. Booh I. (2) Posit- 
ing of the apories or tie philosophical preliminary questions, 
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III ( ) T! 1 in pi f t d t lY (4) D li t 
V. ( ) E m t f tt pt ft ( ) 1 

oon bl b g (til ) ) th pt f m tt 

(v\}) f m ( 3 ) 1 th t wh h f m tl roi t 

of th tw (tn \ ) "VII THI (0) P t t Itj d 
t« 1 ty I\ (7) Th D &p t 11 b t t It 

mo d XII (8) T th w m y d Itb 1 1 m g t tb 
PI to It f d d uub wb h tb h th 

■whole Metapbysics, but is especially carried out in Books XEII. 
and XIV. 

(1) The Aristotelian Criiicism, of the Platonic Doctrine of 
Ideas. — In Aristotle's antagonism to the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas, we must seek for the specific difference between the two 
systems, a difference of which Aristotle avails himself of every 
opportunity (especially Metaph. I, and XIII.) to express. Plato 
had beheld every thing actual in the idea, but the idea was to him 
a rigid truth, which had not yet become interwoven with the life 
and the movement of exi-tenoe ^uch a rieiv, however, had this 
difficulty, the idea, hw ItlPitwld have it so, found 

standing over agai t t 1 i d t b ing the phenomenal 

world, while it fum h d p Ipl wh ch the being of the 
phenomenal world Id ) Sifti m 1 Th Aristotle recognizes 
and charges upon PI t th t h d w only "immortalized 
things of sense," o t f wh h th 1 g nd becoming of the 
sensible oould not b pi m d I d to avoid this conse- 
quence, he himself m k t g 1 eference of mind to 
phenomenon, affirm th t th It f the two is, that of the 
actual to the possibl th t f f -m t m tter, and considering 
also mind »s the ab It a,t Ity fm tter, and matter, aa the 
potentially mind. H m t n t fho Platonic doctrine 
of ideas, Aristotle m k t th f 11 wi g way. 

Passing by now th f t th t PI t h f irnished no satisfac- 
tory proof for the objective and independent reality of ideas, and 
that his theory is without vindication, we may affirm in the first 
place that it is wholly unfraitful, since it possesses no ground of 
explanation for being.' The ideas have no proper and independent 
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content. To see tliia Tve need only refer to the manner in which 
Plato iatrodueed them. In order to make science possihlo ho had 
posited certain snhstanees independent of tho sensihle, and onin- 
lliienced by its changes. But to serve such a purpose, there was 
offered to him nothing other than this individual thing of senao. 
Hence he gave to this individual a universal form, which waa 
with him the idea. From this it resulted, that his ideas can 
hardly he separated from the sensible and individual objects which 
participate in them. The ideal duality and the empirical duality 
is one and the same content. The truth of this we can readily 
see, whenever we gain from the adherents to the doctrine of ideas 
a definite statement respecting tho peculiar oharaeter of their un- 
changeable substances, in comparison with the sensible and indi- 
Tidual things which participate in thorn. The only difference 
between the two consistB in appending per se to tho names ex- 
pressing the respective ideas ; thus, while the individual thbgs are 
e. g. man, horse, etc., the ideas are man per se, horse per se, etc. 
There is only this formal change for the doctrine of ideas to rest 
upon; tho finite content is not removed, but is only character- 
ized as perpetual. Tliiscbjection, that in the doctrine of ideas 
we have in reality only the sensible posited as a not-sensible, and 
endowedwiththo predicate of immutability, Aristotle urges as above 
remarked when he calls the ideas " immortalized things of sense," 
not as though they were actually something sensible and spaoial, 
but because in them the sensible individual loses at once its indi- 
viduality, and becomes a uuiversah He compares them in this 
respect with the gods of the popular and anthropomorphical reli- 
gion ; as these are nothing but deified men, so the ideas are only 
things of nature endowed with a supernatural potency, a senaiblo 
eialted to a not-sensible. This identity between the ideas and 
their respective individual things amounts moreover to this, that 
the introduction of ideas doubles the objects to be known in a 
burdensome manner, and without any good results. Why set up 
the same thing over again? Why besides the sensible twofold- 
ness and threefoldnesa, affirm a twofoldness and threefoldness in 
the idea? The adherents of the doctrine of ideas, whea they 
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posit an idea for every class of natural things, and through this 
theory set up two. equivalent theories of sensible and not-sensible 
substances, seem therefore to Aristotle liko mon who thinlc they 
can reckon better with many niimbers than with few, and who 
therefore go to multiplying their numbers before they begin their 
reckoning. Therefore again the doctrine of ideas is a tautology, 
and wholly nnfruitful of the explanation of being. " The ideas 
give no aid to tke knowledge of the individual things participa- 
ting in them, since the idotw are not immanent in these things, 
but separate from them." Equally unfruitful are the ideas when 
considered in reference to tbe arising and departing of tke things 
of sense. They contain no principle of becoming, of movement. 
There is in them no causality which might bring out the event, or 
explain the event when it had actually happened. Themselvea 
without motion and prooesa, if they had any effect, it could only 
be that of perfect repose. True, Plato affirms in his Phasdon 
that the ideas are causes both of being and becoming, but in spite 
of the ideas, nothing ever fiscowiss without a moving; the ideas, 
by their separation front the becoming, have no such capacity to 
move. This indifferent relation of ideas to the actual becoming, 
Aristotle brings under the categories, potentiality and actuality, 
and farther says that the ideas are only potential, they are only 
bare possibility and essentiality beeat^e they are wanting in ac- 
tuality. — The inner contradiction of the doctrine of ideas is in 
brief this, viz., that it posits an individual immediately as a uni- 
versal, and at the same time pronounces the universal, the species, 
as numerically an individual, and also that the ideas are set upon 
the one side as separate individual substances, and on the other 
side as participant, and therefore aa universal. Although the ideas 
as the ori^al conceptions of species are a universal, which arise 
when being is fixed in existence, and the one brought out in tie 
many, and the abiding is given a pla«e in the changeable, yet can 
they not be defined as they should be according to the Platonic 
notion, that they are individual substances, for there can be neither 
definition nor derivation of an absolute individual, since even the 
word (and only in words is a definition possible) is in its nature a 
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uuiversal, and belongs also to other ohjeots, consequently, every 
predicate in which I attempt to determine an individual tbing 
cannot belong exclusively to that thing. The adherents of the 
doctrine of ideas, are therefore not at all in a condition to give an 
idea a conceivable termination ; thoir ideas are indefinable. — In 
general, Plato has left the lat on of the individual objects to 
ideas very obaoure. He Ua the d as arohetjpes, and allows 
that the objects may p t pate n them ; yet are these only 
poetical metaphors. How hall we ej resent to ourselves this 
" participation," this copy ng of th original archetype ? "We 
seek in vain for more ae u ate esplan.. t ons of this in Plato. It 
is impossible to conceive how and why matter participates in the 
ideas. In order t-o explaia this, we mnst add to the ideas a still 
higher and wider principle, which contains the cause for this " par- 
ticipation" of objects, for without a, moving principle we find no 
ground for " participation." Alilce above the idea (e. g. the idea 
of man), and the phenomenon {e. g. the individual man), there 
must stand a third common to both, and in which the two were 
united, i. e. as Aristotle was in the habit of expressing this objec- 
tion, the doctrine of ideas leads to the adoption of a " third man." 
The result of this Aristotelian criticism is the immanence of the 
universal in the individual. The method of Socrates in trying to 
find the universal as the essence of the individual, and to give de- 
finitions according to conception, was as correct (for no science is 
possible without the universal) as the theory of Plato in exalting 
these universal conceptions to an independent subsistence as real 
individual substances, was erroneous. Nothing uniyersal, nothing 
which is a kind or a species, exists besides and separate from the 
individual; a thing and its conception cannot be separated from 
each other. With these principles Aristotle hardly deviated from 
Plato's fundamental idea that tlie universal is the only true being, 
and the essence of individual things ; it may rather be said that 
he has freed this idea from its original abstraction, and given it a 
more profound mediation with the phenomenal world. Notwith- 
standing his apparent contradiction to Plato, the fundamental 
position of Aristotle is the same as that of his master, viz., that 
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the easence of a thing {to tl itrTiv, to ti rjv e'vat) is known and rep- 
resented in the conception ; Aristotle however reoognizea the uni- 
veraal, the conception to be as little separated from the determined 
phenomenon aa form from matter, and esaence or subatance (ouo-io,) 
in ita most proper sense is, according to Mm, only that which can- 
not he predicated of another, though of this other every remMn- 
ing thing may he predicated ; it ia that which is a this (roSe n), 
ihs individual thing and not a nnivorsal. 

(2.) The four Aristotelian prmciples or causes, and the 
relation of form and matter. — From the criticism of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas arose directly the groundwork of 
the Aristotelian system, the deterniinationa of matter (SAij), 
afid form (tiSos). Aristotle enumerates four metaphysical 
principles or causes : matter, form, moving causo, and end. In 
a honae, for instance, the matter ia the wood, the form ia the 
conception of the house, the moving cause is the builder, 
and the end is the actual hoaso. These four determinations 
of all being resolve themselves upon a closer scrutiny into 
the fundamental antithesis of matter and form. The concep- 
tion of the moving cause is involved with the two other ideal 
principles of form and of end. The moving cause is that which 
has secured the transition of the ineompiete actuality or poten- 
tiality to the eompletfi actuality, or induces the becoming of mat- 
ter to form. But in every movement of the incomplete to tha 
complete, the latter antedates in conception this movement, and 
is ita motive. The moving cause of matter is therefore form. 
So ia man the moving and producing cause of man ; the form of 
the statue in the understanding of the artkt is the cause of the 
movement hy which the statue ia produced ; health must be in the 
thought of the physician before It can become the moving cause 
of convalescence j so in a certain degree is medicine, health, and 
the art of building the form of the house. But ia the same way, 
the moving or first cause is also identical with flie final cause or 
end, for tie end is the motive for all becoming and movement 
The moving cause of the house is the builder, but the moving 
cause of the builder is the end to be attained, i. e. the house. 
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From Buch examples as tbeae it is seen that the determinations 
of form and end may he considered under one, in so far as both, 
are united in the conception of actuality {ecepyeio,), for the end 
of every thing is its completed being, its conception or its form, 
the hringing out into complete actuality that which was poten- 
tially contained in it. The end of tlie hand is its conception, the 
end of the seed is the tree, wHeh is at the same time the essence 
of the seed. The only fundamental determinations, therefore, 
which oanuot he wholly resolved into each other, are matter and 
form. 

Matter when abstracted from form In thought, Aristotle re- 
garded as that which was entirely without predicate, determina- 
tion and distinction. It is that abiding thing which lies at the 
basis of all becoming ; but which in its own being is different 
from every thing which has become. It is capable of the widest 
diyersity of forms, but is itself without determinate form ; it is 
every thing in possibility, but nothing in actuality. There is a 
first matter which lies at the basis of every determinate thing, 
precisely as the wood is related to the bench ajid the marble to 
the statue. With this conception of matter Aristotle prides him- 
self upon having conquered the difficulty so frequently urged of 
explaining the possibility that any thing can become, since being 
can neither come out of being nor out of not-being. For it is 
not out of not-being absolutely but only out i f that which as to 
actuality is not-being, hut which potentially is being, that any 
thing becomes. Possible or potential bemg i-i no more not-being 
than actuality. Every exiotmg object of natuie is hcuco but a 
potential thing which his become actualized Matter is thus a 
far more positive substratum with Aiistotle than with Plato, who 
Lad treated it as absolutely notr-being. Prom this is clearly seen 
how Aristotle could apprehend matter in opposition to form as 
something positively negative and antithetic to the form, and as 
its positive denial (in-tpj/ins). 

As matter coalesces with potentiality, so does form coincide 
with actuality. It is that which makes a distinguishable and 
actual object, a this (roSe n) oat of the undistinguished and ia- 
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determinate matter ; it ia the peculiar virtue, tlie completed a& 
tivity, tte soul of every thing. That which Aristotle calls fonn, 
therefore, ia aot to ho confounded with what we perhaps may call 
shape ; a hand severed from the ario, for instance, has still the 
outward shape of a hand, but according to the Aristotelian appre- 
hension, it is only a hand now as to matter and not as to form : an 
actual hand, a hand as to form, is oixij that which can do the 
proper work of a hand. Pure form ia that which, in truth, m 
without matter {to tC ^v etvw) ; or, ia other words, the conception 
of being, the pure conception. But such pure form does not 
exist in the realm of determined being ; every determined being, 
every individual substance [oia-ia), every thing which ia a this, ia 
rather a totality of matter and form,a [irvyoXoi'). It ia, there- 
fore, owing to matter, that being is not pure form and pure con- 
ception ; matter ia the ground of the becoming, the manifold, and 
tbe accidental ; and it ia this, also, which gives to B<aenoe ita 
limits. Eor ia precisely the measure in which the individual 
thing bears in itself a material element is it uncognizable. From 
what has been said, it follows tliat the opposition between matter 
and form is a variable one, that being matter in one respect 
which in another ia form ; building-wood, e. g. is matter in rela- 
tion to the completed house, but in relation to the unhewn tree it 
is form ,■ the soul in respect to the body ia form, but in respect to 
the reason, which is the form of form (etSos tlSous) is it matter. 
On this stand-point the totality of all existence may be repre- 
sented as a ladder, whose lowest step is a prime matter {ir/xunj 
ZX-i}), which ia not at all form, and whose highest step is an ultimate 
form which is not at all matter, but is pure form (the absolute, 
divine spirit). That which stands between those two points ia in 
one respect matter, and in another respect form, i. e. the former 
is ever translating itself into the latter. This position, which 
iica at the basis of the Aristotelian view of nature, is attained 
analytically through the observation that all nature exhibits the 
perpetual and progre^vo transition of matter into form, and 
shows the exhaustless and original ground of things aa it comes 
to view in ever ascending idea! formations. That all matter 
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Btould become form, and all that is potential slionld be actual, 
and all that is stould be known, is doubtless tte demand of the 
reason and tte end of all bcooming ; yet is this actually imprac- 
t cable no A t tie expressly affirms that matter as the anti- 
th a o d n 1 f form, can never become wholly actualized, and 
the fo n ne he perfectly known. The Ari&totelian sys- 
tem nds thus 1 ke ts predecessors, in the unsubdued dualism of 
ma t a d f m 

(3,) Potentiahiy and Actualiiy (Suca/iij and iy^pyaa). — The 
relation of matter to form, logically apprehended, is but the 
relation of potentiality to actuality. These terms, which Aris- 
totle first employed according to their philosophical signifi- 
cance, are very oharacteristic for his system. We have in the 
movement of potential being to actual being the explicit concep- 
tion of becoming, and iu the four principles we have a distribu- 
tion of this conception in its parts. The Aristotelian system is 
consequently a system of the becoming, in which the Heraclitic 
principle appears again ia a richer and profounder apprehension, 
as that of the Eleatics had done with Plato. Aristotle in this 
has made no insignificant step towards the subjection of the Pla- 
tonic dualism. If matter is the possibility of form, or reason 
becoming, then is the opposition between the idea and the phe- 
nomenal world potentially overcome, at least in principle, since 
there is one being which appears both in matter and form only 
in different stages of development. The relation of the potential 
to the actual Aristotle exhibits by the relation of the unfinished 
to the finished wort, of the unempioyed carpenter to the one at 
work upon his building, of the individual asloop to him awake. 
Potentially the seed-corn is the tree, but the grown up tree is 
it actually ; the potential philosopher is he who is not at this 
moment in a philosophizing condition; even before the battle the 
better general is the potential conijueror ; potentially is space in- 
finitely divisible ; in fact every thing is potentially which possesses 
a principle of motion, of development, or of change, and which, if 
unhmdored by any thing external, will be of itself Actuality or 
entelecby on the other hand indicates the perfect act, the end as 
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gained, the eompkUily a«taai (the growa-np tree e. g. is the en- 
telecliy of the seed-corn), that activity lu which the act and the 
completeness of the act fall together, e. g. to see, to think where 
he sees and he has seen, he thints and he has thought (the acting 
and the completeness of the act) are one and the same, while ia 
those aotiyities which involve a hecoming, e. g. to learn, to go, to 
become well, the two are separated. In this apprehension of form 
(or idea) aa actuality or entelechy, i. e. in joining it with the 
movement of the becoming, ia found the chief antagonism of the 
Aristotelian and Platonic systems. Plato considers the idea as 
being at rest, and consisting for itself, in opposition to the becom- 
ing and to motion ; but with Aristotle the idea ia the eternal 
product of the becoming, it is aa eternal energy, i. e. an activity 
in complete actuality, it is not perfect being, but is being produced 
in every moment and eternally, through the movement of the 
potential to its actual end. 

(4.) The Absolute, Divine Spirit. — Aristotle has sought to 
establish from a number of sides, tte eonoeption of the absolute 
spirit, or as he calls it, the first mover, and especially by joining it 
to the relation of potentiality and actuality. 

(a.) The Oosmological Form.^The actual ia ever antecedent 
to the potential not only in conception {for I can speak of poten- 
tiality only in reference to some activity) bat also in time, for the 
acting becomes actual only through an acting ; the uneducated 
becomes educated through the educated, and this leads to the 
claim of a first mover which shall be pare activity. Or, again, 
it ia only possible that there should be motion, becoming, or a 
chain of causM, except as a principle of motion, a mover esists. 
But this principle of motion must be one whose essence is actual- 
ity, since that which only exists in possibility eannot alone become 
actual, and therefore cannot be a principle of motion. All becom- 
ing postulates with itself that which ia eternal aad which has not 
become, that which itself unmoved is a principle of motion, a first 
mov.er. 

(6.) The Ontological Form, — In the same way it follows from 
the conception of potentiality, that the eternal and necessary 
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being cannot tie potential. For that wiiich potentially is, may 
just as well either he or not be ; but tkat which possibly is not, 
is temporal and not eternal. Nothing therefore which is abso- 
lutely permanent, is potential, but only actual. Or, again, if 
potentiality be the first, then can there be no possible existence, 
but this contradicts the conception of the absolute or that which 
it is impoEsiblo should not be. 

(c.) The Moral Form. — Potentiality always inyolyea a 
possibility to the most opposite. Ho who has the capacity to 
be well, has also the capacity to be sick, but actually no man 
is at the same time both sick and well. Therefore actuality 
is better than potentiality, and only it can belong to tlie eter- 

(d.) So fax as the relation f j t nt 1 ty 1 t 1 ty a 
identical with the relation ofmtt dfmwmypph d 

in the following way these argum tsfbth t fabg 

which is pure actuality. The pp t f I 1 t m tt 

without form (the irpainj vAij) 1 Ithsijpt fa 

absolute form without matte ( p S)Admth 

conception of form resolYCS it If t th th d t mm t 
of the moving, the conceivable, a,nd the final causL, so is the eter 
nal one the absolute principle of motion (the first mover TrpSroc 
yivovv), the absolute conception or pure intelligible (the pure tI tjv 
itvai), and the absolute end. 

All the other predicates of the first mover or the highest prin- 
ciple of the world, follow from these premises with logical necessity. 
Unity belongs to him, since the ground of the manifoldness of 
being lies in the matter and he has no participation in matter ; 
he is immovable and abiding ever the eame, since otherwise he 
could not be the absolute mover and the cause of all becoming; 
he is life as active self-end and actuality; ho is at the same time 
intelligible and intelligence, because he is absolutely immaterial 
and free from natui-e; he is active, *. e. thinking intelligence, 
becanae his esaenee is pure actuality; he is self-contemplating in- 
telligence, beoause the divine thought cannot att^n its actuality 
in any thing extrinsic, and beoause if it were the 
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tiling other than itself, tHs would make it iJepend upon some 
potential esistence for its actualization, Heaoe tKe famed Aris- 
totelian definition of the absolute that it is the thought of thought 
(kdijo-ts voijo-tuis), the personal unity of the thinking and the 
thought, of the knowing and the known, the absolute Bubjeet- 
object. In the Metaphysics (XII. 1.) we have a statement in 
order of these attributes of the Divine Spirit, and an almoat 
devoat sketch of the eternally blessed Deity, knowing himself in 
his eternal tranquillity as the absolute truth, satisfied with himself, 
and wantiag neither in activity nor in any virtue. 

As would appear from this statement, Aristotle has never fully 
developed the idea of his absolute spirit, and still less has he har- 
monized it with the fundamental principles and demands of hia 
philosophy, although many consequences of his system would 
seem to drive him to this, and numerous principles which ho has 
laid down would soem to prepare the way for it. This idea is 
unexpectedly introduced in the twelfth book of the Metaphysica 
simply as an assertion, without being farther and inductively 
substantiated. It ia at once attended with important difficulties. 
We do not see why the ultimate ground of motion or the abwolute 
spirit must be conceived as a personal being; we do not see how 
any thing can be a moving cause and yet itself unmoved; how it 
can be the origin of all becoming, that is of the departing and 
arising, and itself remain a changeiess energy, a principle of motion 
with no potentiality to be moved, for the moving thing must stand 
in a relation of passive and aotive with the thing moved. More- 
over, Aristotle, as would follow from these contradictory deter- 
minations, has never thoroughly and consistently determined the 
relation between God and the world. He has considered the ab- 
solute spirit only as contemplative and theoretical reason, from 
whom all action must he excluded because ho is perfect end ia 
himself, but every action presupposes an end not yet perfected ; 
we have thus no ti-ue motive for his activity in reference to the 
world. He oanoot be truly called the first mover in his theoretical 
relation alone, and since he ia in hia essence extra-mundane and 
unmoved, he cannot once permeate the life of the world with hia 
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activity; and since also matter on one side never rises wholly to 
form, wo hme, therefore, here agaiu the nEreeoneiled dualism 
between the Divine spirit and the unmiBtakablo reality of matter. 
Many of the arguments which Aristotle brings against the gods of 
Anaxagoras may be urged against his own theory. 

IV. The AKiSTOTiiLiAN Physics, — The ArlstoteliaQ Physics, 
which embraces the greater portion of his writings, foLLowa 
the becoming and the building up of matter into form, the 
course through which nature as a living being progresses in 
order to become indiTidual souL All becoming has an end ; 
but end is form, and the absolute form is spirit. With per- 
fect consistency, therefore, Aristotle rewards the haman indi- 
vidual of the male sex as th d anl th centre of earthly 
nature in its realized form. All 1 b n th the moon ia, as it 
were, an nnsuecessfu! attempt f n t t p oduce the male hu- 
man, a superfluity which arises 1 om the m^ otenee of nature to 
subdue the whole of matter and b ag t nt form. Every thing 
which does not gain the universal «nd of nature must be regarded 
Its incomplete, and is properly an exception or abortion. For in- 
stance, he calls it an abortion when a child does not resemble its 
father ; and the female child he looks upon as an abortion in a 
less degree, which he accounts for by the insufficient energy of 
the male as the forming principle. In general, Aristotle regards 
the female as imperfect in comparison with the male, an imper- 
fection which belongs in a higher degree to all animals except 
man. If nature did her work with perfect consciousness, then 
were all these mistakes, these incomplete and improper forma- 
tions inexplicable, but she is an artist working only after an un- 
conscious impulse, and does not complete her work with a clear 
and rational insight. 

1. The umversal conditions of all natural existence, moiion, 
matter, space and time, Aristotle investigates in the books of 
Physii^. These physical conceptions may, moreover, be reduced 
to the metaphysical notions of potentiality and actuality ; motion 
18 accordingly defined as the aetivity of being potentially, and is 
therefore a mean between the merely potential entity and the 
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perfectly realized activity ; — space is the possibility of motion 
aad possesses, tlierefore, potentially, thoiigh not actively, the pro- 
perty of iBfinito divisibility ; time is in the same way the in- 
finitely divisiblcj expressing the measure of motion in numher, 
and is the number of motion according to before anA after. All 
three are infinite, but the infinite which is represented in them is 
only potentially but not actually a whole : it comprehends nothing, 
but is itself eomprehendod,— a fact laistahen by those who are 
accustomed to estol the infinite as though it conaprehoaded and 
held every thing in itself, because it had some similarity with.the 
whole. 

2. From hia conception of nacition Ariatotle derives his view 
of the cdlective universe, as brought out in his books De Calo. 
The most perfect motion is the circular, because this is constant, 
uniform, and ever returning into itselt The world as a whole is 
therefore conditioned by the careular motion, and being a whole 
complete in itself, it has a spherical form. But because the mo- 
tion which returns into itself is better than every other, it fol- 
lows, from the same ground, that in this spherical universe the 
better sphere will be in the circamference where the circular 
motion is most perfect, and the inferior one wUI arrange itself 
around the centre of the universal sphere. The former is heaven, 
the latter is earth, and between the two stand the planetary 
spheres. Heaven, as the place of circular motion, and the scene 
of unchangeable order, stands nearest the first moving cause, and 
is under its immediate influence ; it is the place where the an- 
cients, guided by the correct tradition of a lost wisdom, have 
placed the Divine abode. Its patt^, the fixed stars, are passion- 
less and eternal essences, which have attmned the best end, which 
must be eternally conceived in a tireless activity, and which, 
though not clearly cognizable, are yet much more divine than 
man, A lower sphere, next to that of the fixed stars, is the 
sphere of the planets, among which, besides the five known to the 
ancients, he reckons the sun and the moon. This sphere stands 
a little removed from the greatest perfection : instead of moving 
directly from, right to left, as do the fixed stars, the planets move 
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in contrary directions and in oblique orbits ; they serve the fixed 
Btars, acd are ruled by their motion. Lastly, the earth ia in the 
centre of the imiversB, farthest removed from the first mover, and 
hence partaking in the smallest degree f th D n Th a 
thus three kinds of being, exhibiting thr t f j f t and 

necessary for the explanation of nature fi t th ah lut i t 
or God, an immaterial being, who, him If un n d p od 
motion ; second, the super-terrestrial n f th h n a 

being which is moved and which mov ni wh h th gh n t 
without matter, is eternal and unchang hi and p o a 

circular motion ; and, lastly, in the low t u th ea th i 
changeful being, which has only to play th j pa t f h ing 

moved, 

3. Nature in a strict sense, the sc f 1 m 1 1 w Ici 
represents to us a constant and progres t t f th 1 
mentary to the vegetative, and of the ^ h ni I 
world. The lowest step ia occupied by th m t Iwd f 
nature, which are simple products of th I m t uu gl th m 
selves together, and have their enteleehy ly t! 1 t m t 
combinationa of these elements, but wh y t ly 
in striving after a fitting place in th d t g 
there so far as they reach it unhindered B t w su h m 
external enteleehy is not possessed by th 1 b di with 
them dwells a motion as organizing pri pi by wh h th y tt m 
to actuality, and which as a preserving t ty d 1 p th m 
towards a perfected organization, — in awdthyh ulf 

a soul is the enteleehy of an organic body I pi t. w fl 1 th 
soul working only as persevering and h gy th 

plant has no other function than to nou ish t If 1 1 p p t 

its kind ; among animals — where we fl d p d t 

the mode of their reproduction — the s 1 jp t 

animals have sease, and are capable f 1 m t I'istly th 

human soul is at the same time nut t ti d eo 

4. 3fan, as the end of al! nature, embraces in himself the 
different steps of development in which the life of nature is ex- 
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hibited. Tiie division of tlie faculties of the soni must tliereforo 
he neeeffiariJy regulated, according to the division of living crea- 
tures. As the nutritive faculty is alone the property of vegeta/- 
bles, and sensation, of animals, while to the more perfect animala 
locomotion also belongs, so are these three activities also dovel- 
opment steps of the human soul, the antecedent being the neces- 
sary condition of, and presupposed in time by, the subsequent, 
while the soul itself is nothing other than the union of these dif- 
ferent activities of an organic body in one common end, as the 
entelechy of the organic body. The fourth step, thought or rea- 
son, which, added to the three others, constitutes the peculiarity 
of the human soul, forma alone an exception from the general 
law. It ia not a simple product of the lower faeulties of the soul, 
it does not stand related to them simply as a higher stage of de- 
velopment, nor simply as the soul to the body, as the end to the 
UB m m m B 



m in g roig 

g w 
were passively determined; (here wemight notice the proposition 
falsely ascribed to Aristotle ; nihil est in inielleciu quod non 
fuerii in sen&u, and also the well-known though often misunder- 
stood comparison of the soul with an unwritten tablet, which 
only implies this much, viz., that as the unwritten tablet Is po- 
tentially but not actually a book, so does knowledge beloBg po- 
tentially though not actually to the human reason ; fundamentally 
and radically the thought may havo in itself universal concep- 
tions, aq far as it has the oapaoity to form them, but not actually] 
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a a determined or developed form). But ttia paasivitj pre- 
s rather an activity ; for if tke thonght in its antualitj, in 
that it appears as koowlodge, hecomes all forma and therefore all 
things, then must the thought constitute itself that which it he- 
eomea, and theroforo all passiTely determined human intelligence 
rests on an originally active intelligence, wHch exists as self- 
actualizing poasibility and pure actuality, and which, as such, ia 
'wholly independent of the human body, and haa not its entelechy 
ia it hut in itself, and is not therefore participant in the death of 
the body, but liyea on aa universal reason, eternal and immortaL 
The Aristotelian dualism here again appears. Manifeatly this 
active intelligence stands related to the soul aa God to nature. 
The two sidea possess no essential relation to each other. Aa the 
Divine spirit could not enter the life of the world, so is the human 
spirit unable to permeate the life of sense; although it is deter- 
mined as something passionless and immaterial, still must it aa 
soul be connected with matter, and although it is pure and self- 
contemplative form, stUi it should be diatinguiahed from the Divine 
epirit which ia its counterpart; the want of a satisfactory media- 
tion on the side of the human and on that of the Divine, is in 
these respects unmistakable. 

V. The Aeistotelian Ethics. 1. Eeiation or Etiijcs to 
Physics. — Aristotle, guided by his tendency towards the natural, 
has more closely connected ethics and physics than either of big 
prodeeessors, Socrates or Plato, had done. While Plato found 
it impossible to apeai of the good in man's moral oondition, dis- 
connected from the idea of the good in itself, Aristotle's princi- 
pal object is to determine what is good for man solely; and ho 
supposes that the good in itself, the idea of the good, in no way 
fecilitatea the knowledge of that good, which alone is attainable 
in practical life. It is only the latter, the moral element in the 
life of men, and not the good in the great affairs of the universe, 
with which ethics haa to do. Aristotle therefore considers the 
good especially in its relation to the natural condition of men, 
and affirms that it is the end towards which nature herself tends. 
Instead of viewbg the moral element as something purely intel- 
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leotnal, lie rather appteheTids it aa only tie bloom of tlie ptjsJ- 
cal, wliioli here becomes spiritualiaed and ethical ; instead of 
making virtue to be knoivledge, he treats it aa the normal perfec- 
tion of the natural instinct. That man is hy nature a political 
animal, ia his fundamental proposition for the doctrine of the 
state. 

From this conneotion of the ethical and tto phjaieal, arose the 
objections which Aristotle urged against the Soevatic conception 
of virtue. Socrates had looted to the dialectical usolusively for 
the ground of all morality, and had accordingly made virtue and 
knowledge one. But in this, said Aristotle, the pathological ele- 
ment which is associated by nature with every moral act, ia 
destroyed. It is not reason, but the cireum stances and natural 
bias of the soul which are the first ground of virtue. There is an 
instinct in the soul which at first strives unconsciously after the 
good, which is only suhsei^nently sought witli tie foil moral in- 
sight. Moral virtue arises first fcom that which is natural. It 
is on this ground, also, that Aristotle combats the notion that 
virtue may be learned. It ia not througb the perfection of 
knowledge, but by exorcise that we become acquainted with the 
good. It Is by a practice of moral acts that we become virtiious, 
just as by a practice of building and of music we become archi- 
tects and musicians ; for the habit which is the ground of moral 
opnatancy, is only a fruit of the abundant repetition of a moral 
action. Hence it is that originally we have our virtuous or our 
vicious dispositions in our power, but as soon as they are formed 
either to virtue or to vice, we are no longer able to control them. 
It is by three things, therefore, nature, habit, and reason, that man 
becomes good. The stand-point of Aristotle is in these respects 
directly opposed to that of Socrates. While Socrates regarded 
the moral and the natural as two opposites, and made the moral 
conduct to be the consequent of a rational enlightenment, Aris- 
totle treated both as different stops of development, and reversing 
the order of Socrates, made the rational enlightenment in moral 
things consequent upon the moral conduct. 

2, The Highest Good. — Every action has an end ; but since 
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every end is only itself a means to some other, we n 
something after ■which we can atrive for its own sahc, and which 
is a good absolutely, or a best. "What now is this highest good 
and supreme object of hnman pursuit ? In name, at least, all'men 
are agreed upon it, and call it happiness, hut what happiness is, is 
a much disputed point. If asked in what humaa happiness con- 
sists, the first characteristic given would be that it belongs alone 
to the peculiar being of man. But sensation is not peculiar to 
man, for he shares this with the brute. A sensation of pleasure, 
therefore, which arises when some desire is gratified, may be the 
happiness of the brute, but certainly does not constitute the essen- 
tial of human happiness. Human happiness must express the 
completeness of intelligent existence, and because intelligence is 
essentially activity, therefore the happiness of man cannot consist 
in any merely passive condition, but must express a completeness 
of human action. Happiness therefore is a well-being, which is 
at the same time a well-doing, and it is a well-doing which satis- 
fies all the conditions of nature, and which findatho highest con- 
tentment or well-beiLg in an unrestrained energy. Activity and 
pleasure are thus inseparably bound together by a natural bond, 
and happiness is the result of their union when they ore sustained 
through a perfect life. Hence the Aristotelian definition of hap- 
piness. It is a perfect practical activity in a perfect life. 

Although it might seem from this as though Aristotle placed 
the happiness of man in the natural activity of the soul, and 
regarded this as self-sufficient, stil! he is not blind to the fact 
that perfect happiness is dependent on other kinds of good whose 
possession is cot absolutely within our power. It is true he 
expresses an opinion that outward things in moderation are 
sufficient, and that only great success or signal reverses materially 
influence the happiness of life ; still he holds that wealth, the 
possession of friends and children, noble birth, beauty of body, 
etc, are more or less necessary conditions of happiness, though 
these are partly dependent on accidental circumstances. These 
wavering and inconsistent views of Aristotle respecting the nature 
of happiness, naturally rise from bis empirical method of inveeti- 
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gatioo. Careful in noting every tiling wliich our limited experience 
seems to utter, lie expressly ayoids making either virtue or plea- 
sure his principle, because actual experience sliows the separation 
of the two. Although therefore he gives directions in general tO' 
strive after that pleasure in which the good man delights, or 
which is connected with a virtuous activity, yet is pleasure with 
him an end for its own Sake, and not merely an accident of virtue , 
an empiricist, Aristotle is hei-e also a dualist, while the Stoics and 
Epicureans have respectirely taken and held fast to each of ike 
two sidea. 

3. CoKCBPTioN OF Virtue. — As has already heen seen in the 
Aristotelian Polemic against Soorates, virtue is the product of 
an oft-repoated moral action, a condition acquired through prac- 
tice, a moral dexterity of the souk The nature of this dexterity 
is seen in the following way : every action completes something 
as its work ; but now if a work is impecfoet when it has eitker a 
want or a superfluity, so also is every action imperfect in so far 
as there is in it either too little or too much; its perfeotiott, 
therefore, is only found aa it contains the right degree, the true 
mean between the toQ much and too little. Accordingly, virtue 
in geaeral may he explained as the observation of the right moan 
in action, hy which is meant not the arithmetical or absolute 
mean, hut the one relative to ourselves. For what is enough for 
ono individual is insoffieient for another. The virtue of a man, 
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life, and as men are ever entering into new relations, in which it 
becomes difficult practically to determine the correct method of 
action, Aristotle, in opposition to Plato, would iimit the fiel4 of 
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neparate virtuea by no deSnite number. Only certain ftmtl amenta! 
virtues can be named according as there are certain fixed and 
ftrndameutal relations among men. Eor instance, man has a fiied 
relation to pleasure and pain. In relation to pain, the true moral 
mean is found in neither fearing Bor Qotirting it, and this is valor. 
In relation to pleasure, the true mean standing between greediness 
and indifference is temperance. In social life, the moral mean is 
between doing and suffering wrong, which is justice. In a similar 
way many other virtues might be characterized, each one of them 
standing as a mean between two vices, the one of which expresses 
a want and the other a superfluity. A closer exhibition of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of virtue would have mtti^h piychologital 
and linguistic interest, though but little philosophical worth. 
Aristotle taies the conception of Lis virtues more from the use 
of language than from a thoroughly appbed piinciple of cla^sifl- 
cailon. His classification of virtues is, thcrefoie, without any 
stable ground, and is difl'erently given in different places The 
conception of the correct mean which Aristotle mikes the mea^ 
aure of a moral act is obviously unwortby of a lyitematic repre- 
sentation, for as it cannot be determined bow the intelligent mm 
would act in every case, there could nevei be given any specific 
directions how others should act. In Itne, the cnteiionof virtue 
as the correct mean between two vices cannot be always applied 
for in the virtue of wisdom, e. g. which Anstutle describes as the 
mean between simplicity and cunning, there is no such thing aa 
too much. 

4. The State. — Aristotle, like Plato, makes the highest con- 
dition of moral virtue attainable only through political life The 
state exists before the individual, is the whole is prioi to its parts 
The rationality and morality of the itite la thus antecedent to 
that of the individuak Hence m the be t state moiat and 
political virtue, the virtue of the min and the i irtue of the citi 
zen are one and the same thing ilthiUi^h in states as they are the 
good eitiaen is not necessarily also the good man. But though 
this principle harmonized with Plato, yet Aristotle, at whose time 
the old aboriginal states bad already begun their process of di&- 
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Bolution, cheriahed a very different view coneerBing tie relation 
of the individual and the family to the state. He allows to both 
these an incomparably greater consideration, and yields to them a 
far wider field of independent action. Hence he combats Plato 'a 
comnmnity of wives and goods, not simply on the ground of ita 
praoticabUity, but also on the ground of its principle, since the 
state cannot be conceived as a strict umt, or as possessing any 
such centralization as would weaken or deatrcy individual activity. 
With Plato the state is but the product of the philosophical 
reflection, while with Aristotle it results from given circumstances, 
from history and experience, and he therefore wholly omits to 
sketch a model state or a normal constitution, but carefully con- 
fines his attention to those which actually exist. Although the 
ideal of a state constitution ia the form of a limited monarchy is 
raimiatakably in his mind, still he contents himself with portray- 
ing the different kinds of polities in their peculiarities, their origin, 
and their reciprocal transitions. He does not undertake to declare 
which is the best state absolutely, since this depends upon ciroum- 
Btanees, and one constitution is not adapted for every state. He 
simply attempts to show what form of the state is relatively the 
best and the most advisabln under certain historical circumstances, 
and under givon natural, climati g T ph onomic, and in- 
tellectual conditions. In this h f hfiil he character of 
his whole philosophy. Standing h b f he empirical, he 

advances here as elsewhere, critic !ly and fl ely, and in de- 
spair of attaining the absolutely t and g d L seeks for these 
relatively, with his eye fixed only on the probable and the prac- 
ticable. 

VI. — The pEiLiPATETia School. — The school of Aristotle, 
called tho Peripatetic, can here only be mentioned; the want of 
independenoe in its philosophizing, and the absence of any great 
and universal influence, rendering it unworthy aa extended notice. 
Theophrastua, Eudemus, and Strato are its most famous leaders, 
tike most philosophical schools, it confines itself chiefly to a mora 
thorough elaboration and explanatiou of the system of its master. 
In some empirical provinces, especially the physical, the attempt 
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waa made to carry out still further the system, while at the same 
time its specalativo basis was set aside and neglected, 

VII. — Tkansition to the Post-Aristoteliah Philosophy. — 
The produetiye energy of Grecian philosophy expends itself with 
Aristotle, contemporaneously and in connection with the uniYerPal 
decay of Grecian life and spirit. Instead of the great and nni- 
Tersal systems of a. Plato and an Aristotle, we have now systems 
of a partial and one-sided character, corresponding to that uni- 
versal hreach between the subject and the objective world which 
characterized the civil, religious, and social life of this last epoch 
of Greece, the time succeeding Alexander the Great. That sub- 
jectivity, which had been first propounded by the Sophists, was 
at length, after numerous struggles, victorious, though its triumph 
was gained upon the i-uins of the Greolan civil and artistic life; 
the individual baa become emancipated, the subject ia no longer 
to be given up to the objective world, the liberated subjectivity 
must now be perfected and satisfied. This process of develop- 
ment is seen in the post-Aristotelian philosophy, though it finds 
its conditioning cause in the character of the preceding philoso- 
phical strivings. The dualism which formed the chief want of 
the systems both of Plato and Aristotle, has forced itself upon 
our attention at every stop. The attempt which had been made, 
with the greatest expenditure of which the Grecian mind was 
capable, to refer back to one ultimate ground both subject and 
object, mind and matter, had produced no satisfactory result ; and 
these two oppositions, around which all previous philosophy had 
struggled in vain, still remained disconnected.- Wearied with 
the fruitless attempts at mediation, the subject now breaks with 
the objective world. Its attention is directed towards itself in 
its own self-consciousness. The result of this gives us either 
Stoicism, where the moral subject appears in the self-sufficiency 
of the sage to whom every external good and every objective 
work is indifferent, and who finds a good only in a mora! activity ; 
ar Epioitreanism, where the subject delights itself in the inner 
feeling of pleasure and the calm repose of a satisfied heart, enjoy- 
ing the present and the paat, and never fearing the future while 
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it sees iu the objective world only a means by wblch it can Titt«r 
itself; or, again, Sobptioism, where the subject, doubting and 
rejecting all objective truth and science, appears in the apathy of 
the Sceptic, who has brolsen both theoretically and practically 
■with the objective world. In fine, Nbw-Platonisw, the last of the 
ancient philosophical systems, bears this same chiricter of sub- 
jectivity, for this whole system turns upon the exaltation of the 
subject to the absolute, and wherever it speculite-i resj ecting God 
and his relation to man, it is alone in order to establish the pro- 
gressive transition from the absolute object to the human person- 
ality. The ruling principle in it all la the interest of the subjec- 
tivity, and the feet that in this system there are numerous objective 
doterminations, is only because the subject has become absolute. 



SECTION XYII. 



Zeno, of Oittium, a city of Cyprus, an elder contemporary of 
Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedon, is generally given as the 
founder of the Stoical school. Deprived of his property by 
shipwreck, he took refuge in philosophy, incited also by an inner 
bias to such pursuits. He at first became a disciple of the Cynic 
Crateas, then of Stilpo, one of the Megarians, and lastly Le be- 
took himself to the Academy, where he heard the lessons of 
Xenocratcs and Polemo. Hence the eclectic character of his 
teaching. It has in fact been charged against him, that differing 
but little if at all from the earlier schools, he attempted to form 
a school of his own, with a system wherein he had changed noth- 
ing but names. He opened a school at Athens, in the " varie- 
gated porch," so called from the paintings of Polygnotiis, with 
which it was adorned, whence his adherents received the name of 
•' philosophers of the porch" (Stoics). Zeno is said to have presi- 
ded over his school for fifty-eight years, and at a very advanced 
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age to have j t an enl tol es te cc He sjr sed f r tLe 
tempe anoe an 1 tLe an ter tj of h 1 ab t wlul li s bstcm oiii 
ue 3 p e h al T-he monaBient aha honor e eeted after 
1 ieath by tLe Vthen ans at tLe n t nee of Ant g utib bore 
tLe L gL b t snple e log ura tLat L s 1 f e Li 1 been n ni n 
w tL Lis pL lo opLy CI anth s w a tLe succ o t Zen m 
the Sto c ah ol and fa tLfully carr d out tLe metL d ot L s 
ma ter CleantLes was sueoc dcd by Gl rys pp s wL lei 
about 208 BO He has been regarded aa the chief prop of thia 
S(.Lool, in wLiclt respect it was said of him, that witLout a CLrj- 
faippus tLere would never have been a Porch. At all events, aa 
CLiysippui was an object of tLe greatest veneration, and of al- 
most undisputed authoiity witL tLe later Stoics, Le ougLt to be 
eonsideied aa tLe principil founder of the scLooI. He was a> 
wiiter 'lo volaminou'!, tLat his worhs have been said to amount to 
tuvcn hundred and fi\e, among which, Lowe ver, were repeated 
treatises upon tLe same propositions, and oitationa without jnea- 
oure from poets '^nd Listonana given to prove and illustrate iia 
opiiiiona Not one of ail Lis wntmga has come down to ua. 
CLrysippos cljses tLe series of tLe pLilnsopLers wLo founded tLe 
PoicL The later heads of the schiol, as Panatius, the friend 
flt the younger Seipio (his famous work De Officiia, Cicero Laa 
elaboiated in hia treatise of the aame name), and Fosidordus, 
may be classed with Cicero, Pompeiua, and others, and were 
eclectic in their teaching'- The Stoicn have connected pLiloao- 
pLy most intimately witL tLe duties of practical life. Philoso- 
phy 18 with them the practice of wisdom, the exercise of virtue. 
Virtue and science are with them one, in so far at least that they 
divide virtue in reference to pLilosopLy into pLysical, etLical, and 
logical. But tLougL they go on according to tLia tLreefold di- 
vision, and treat of logic and pLysies, and tLougL they even rank 
pLyaics higLer than either of the other aciencea, regarding it as 
the mother of the etLical and the acicnco of the Divine, yet do 
we find their characteristic stand-pomt moat prominently in their 
tLeory of morals. 

1. Looic. — We Lave already aaid that it is the breach be- 
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tween suliject and object, wliioli forms tlie basis of all post- Aris- 
totelian philosophy. The beginning of ibis philosophy of sub- 
jectivity is found with the Stoics. The feature most worthy of 
notice ia thctr logic, is the striving after a subjective criterion of 
the tmtbj by which they might distinguish the true representa- 
tion from the false. Since they limited all scientiflo knowledge 
to the knowledge of tie seizes, they found thia criterion in that 
which was evident in the eensuoua impression. They conceived 
that they had answered the whole problem, in affirming that the 
true or conceivable representation reveals not only Itself, but also 
its object : it, they said, is nothing else than a representation 
which is prodnced by a present object in a manner like itself. 

2. Physios.— In their physics, where they follow for the most 
part Heraclitus, the Stoics are distinguished &om their prede- 
cessors, especially from Plato and Aristotle, by their thoroughly 
carried out proposition that nothing unoorporeal exists, that every 
tiling essential Is corporeal ( jnst as in their logic they had sought 
to derive all knowledge from the sensuous perception). This 
sensualism or materialism of the Stoics which, as we have seen in 
their logic, lies at the basis of their theory of knowledge, might 
seem foreign to all their moral and idealistic tendencies, but is 
clearly explained from their sulj t ta d piint, for, when the 
thought has become so intensely g 1 the subject, the ob- 

jective world can only be rega d 1 p real and material 

existence. The most immediat q of such a view is 

their pantheism. Aristotle bef th m h d parated the Divine 
Being from the world, as the j anl t al form from the 
eternal matter ; but so far as th p t mplied a distinction 
which was not simply logical, b t t 1 1 1, the Stoics would 
not admit it. It seemed to th m mp bl t dissever God from 
matter, and they therefore considered God and the world as power 
and its manifestation, and thus as one. Matter is the passive 
ground of thinga, the original substratum for the divine activity : 
God is the active and formative energy of matter dwelling within 
it, and essentially united to it : the world is the body of God, and 
God ia the soul of the world. The Stoics, thei-efove, considered 
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God aad matter as one identical substance, wlsicli, ou tlie side 
of its pasaive and changeable capacity they call matter, and on 
t!w) side of its active and cbangelesB energy, God. But since tbey, 
as already remarked, considered the world as ensouled by God in 
the light of a living and rational being, they wore obliged to treat 
the conception of God not only in a physical but also in its ethical 
aspect. God is not only in tho world as the ruling and living 
energy of this great i^cjoc (animal), bat he is also the universal 
reason which rules the whole world .and penetrates all matter ; 
he is the gracious Providence which carea for the individual and 
the whole ; he is wise, and is the ground rf that natural law which 
commands the good and forbids the evil; he pimishesand rewards; 
he possesses a perfect and blessed life. But aconstomed to regard 
every thing spiritual only in a sensuous way, the Stoics were 
obliged to clothe this ideal conception of God in a material form, 
appreiieuding it as the vital warmth or an original fire, analogous 
to the view of the earlier natural philosophers, who held that the 
soul, and even reason itself, consisted in the vital warmth. Tho 
Stoics express this thought in different ways. At one time they 
call God the rational breath which passes tirough all nature ; at 
another, the artistic fire which fashions or begets the universe ; 'and 
stilt again the ether ,■ which, however, they hardly distinguish from 
tho artistic fire. From these varying views, we see that it did 
not belong to the Stoics to represent the conception of God in any 
determinate hind of existence. They availed themselves of these 
expressions only to indicate that God, as the oniversal animating 
energy in the world, could not bo disconnected from a coi-poreal 
agency. This identification of God and the. world, according to 
which tho Stoics regarded the whole formation of the universe as 
but a period in the development of God, renders their remaining 
doctrine concerning the world very simple. Every thing in the 
world seemed to them to be permeated by the divine life, and was 
regarded as but the flowing out of this most perfect life through 
certain channels, until it returned in a necessary circle back again 
to itseli It is cot necessary here to epeak more closely of tho 
physios of this school. 
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3. The Ethics, — The etliics of the Stoics is most closely con- 
nected with their physics. In the physics we saw the rational 
order of the universe as it existed through the divine thought. 
In the ethics, the highest law of human actionj and thus the whole 
moral legality of life is dependent upoa this rational order and 
conformity to law in universal nature, and the highest good or the 
highest end of our strivings ia to shape our life according to this 
universal law, to live in conformity with the harmony of the world 
or with nature. " Bellow i^ature," or " live in harmony with na^ 
ture," is the moral maxim of the Stoics. More accurately : live 
in hannony with thy rational nature so far as this has not been 
distorted nor refined by art, but is held in its natural simplicity, 

Brom this moral principle, in which we have also the Stoic 
conception of virtue, the peculiarities of their theory of morals 
follow witli logical necessity, 

(1.) Mespecting the Mekdion of Virtue to Fleature. — When 
the demand is made that the life should be in conformity with 
nature, the individual becomea wholly subjected to the universal, 
and every personal end ia excluded. Hence pleasure, which of 
all ends ia the most individual, must be disregarded. In pleasure 
that aetivityin which blessedne^ consists is abated, and this could 
only appear to the Stoics as a resLr^nt of life, and thus as an evU. 
Pleasure is not in conformity with nature, and is no end of nature, 
says Cleanthes; and though other Stoics relax a little from the 
strictness of this opinion, and admit that pleasure may be accord- 
ing to nature, and is to be considered in a certain degree as a good, 
yet they all held fast to the doctrine, that it has no moral worth 
and is no end of nature, but is only something which is accident- 
ally connected with the free and fitting activity of nature, while 
itself is not an activity, but a passive condition of the soul. In 
this lies the whole severity of tho Stoic doctrine of morals; 
every thing personal is cast aside, every external end of action ia 
foreign to the moral man, the action in wisdom ie the only good. 
From this follows directly ; 

(2.) The View of the Stoics Concerning External Good. — K 
virtae, as the activity in conformity to nature, ia exclusively a 
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good, ancl if it alone can lead to happmesi, then external good 
of cTerykind is sometHng moially mdifferent, and can neither liQ 
tlie object of our striving nor the end of any moral action. The 
action itself and not tliat tnwaids ^hich it tend? is good. Ilenee 
such special ends aa health, wealth, &e , are in themselyea worth- 
less and indifferent. They may result either m good or ovil, and 
when depri¥ed of them the happiness of the virtuoxia man is aot 
destroyed. The Stoics yield from the rigor of their fundamental 
principle only in a single instance. They admit that there may 
he a distinction among indifferent things; that while none of these 
can be called a moral good, yet some may be preferable to others, 
and that the preferable, so far as it contributes to a life in con- 
formity to nature, should enter into the account of a moral life. 
So the sage will prefer health and wealth when these are balanced 
in the choice with siotness and poverty, but though these objects 
have been rationally chosen, he does not esteem them as really 
good, for they are not the highest, they are inferior to the vir- 
tuous acting, in comparison with which every thing else sinks to 
insignificance. In making this distinction between the good and 
the preferable, we aeo how the Stoics exclude from the good every 
thing relative, and hold fast to it alono in its highest significance. 

(3.) This abstract apprehension of the conception of virtue is 
still farther verified In the rigid antagonism which the Stoics 
afSrmed between virtue and not-virtne, reason and sense. Either, 
they conclude, reason is awakened in the life of man. and holda 
the mastery over him, or it is not awakened, and he serves hia 
irrational instincts. In the former case we have a good and in the 
latter a bad man, while between these two cases as between virtue 
and vico, there is no mean. And since vbtue cannot be partially 
possessed, hut the man must be wholly virtuous or not at all, it 
follows that virtue as such is without degree, just as truth is, and 
hence also all good acts arc equally good, because they spring from 
the full freedom of the reason, and all vicious onas equally bad, 
boeause they are impelled by the irrational instinct. 

(4.) But this abstractedness of the moral stand-point, this rigid 
opposition of reason and irrationality, of the highest good and the 
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individnal good, of virtue and pleasure, tas no power to furniali 
a systera of eonerete moral duties. The universal moral principle of 
the Stoics fails in its applicability to the individual instaace. The 
Stoic morals has no conocete principle of moral self-determination. 
How must we act in every individual instance, in every moral 
relation, so as to act according to nature ? To this inquiry Sto- 
icism can give no answer. Its system of particular duties is thus 
wholly without a scientific form, and is only held together hy 
some universal conceptions which it contains. For the most part 
they satisfy themselves with describing in general terras the action 
according to nature, and with portraying their ideal of the wise 
man. The character istica which they give this ideal are partly 
paradoxical. The wise man is fi'ee even in chains, for he acts 
from himself unmoved by fear or desire ; the wise man alone is 
king, for he alone is not bound by laws and owes fealty to no one ; 
he is the true rich man, tie true priest, prophet, and poet. He 
is exalted above all law and every custom ; even that which is 
most despicable and base — deception, suicide, murder — he may 
commit at a proper time and in a virtuous charaoter. In a word 
the Stoics describe their wise man as a god, and yield it to him 
to be proud and to boast of his life like Zeus. But where shall we 
find such a sage ? Certainly not among the living. In the time 
long ago there may have boon a perfect sage of auch ar pattern ; 
but now, and for a long time back, are men at best only foola 
who strive after wisdom and virtue. The conception of the wise 
man represented, therefore, to the Stoics only an ideal, the actu- 
alization of which we should strive after, though without ever 
hoping to reach it ; and yet their system of particular duties is 
almost wholly occupied in portraying this unreal and abstract 
idea! — a contradiction in which it is seen most clearly that their 
whole stand-point is one of abstract subjectivity. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

EPICURE ANISat. 



The Epicurean school arose at Athena, almost contemporano- 
ously with the Porch, though perhaps a little earlier than this. 
Epicurus, its founder, was horn 342 B.C., sis years after the death 
of Plato. Of his youth and education little ia inown. In his 
thirty-sixth year he opened a philosophical school at Athena, 
over which he presided till his death, 27 1 B.C. His disciples and 
adherents formed a social league, in which they were united hy 
the closest band of friendship, illustrating the general condition 
of things in Greece after the time of Alexander, when the sooial 
took the place of the decaying poetical life. Epicurus himself 
compared his society to the Pythagorean fraternity, although the 
community of goods, which forms an element in the latter, Epi- 
curus excludes, affirming that true friends can confide in one 
another. The moral conduct of Epicurus has been repeatedly 
assailed but, according to the testimony of the most reliable 
witnesses, his life was blameless in every respect, and his personal 
character was estimable and amiable. Moreover, it cantjot be 
doubted that much of that, which is told by some, of the offensive 
Toluptuoueness of the Epicurean band, should he regarded as 
calumny. Epicurus was a voluminous writer, surpassing, in this 
respect, even Aristotle, and exceeded by Chrysippus alone. To 
the loss of his greater works he has himself contributed, by his 
practice of composing summaries of his system, which he recom- 
mended his disciples to commit to memory. These summaries 
have been for the most part preserved. 

The end which Ej j p d t h n If in science is dis- 

tinctly revealed in his d fimt a. f ph 1 phy. He calls it an 
activity which, by me f pt d rguments, procures 

the happiness of life. It 1 th f with him essentially 
a practical one, and on th u t th 1 j t f his whole system 
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ia to produce a seheme of morals which should tcacli us how we 
might inevitably attain a tappy life. It ia true that the Epicu- 
reans adopted the usual division of philosophy into logic, whioh 
they called canonics, physics, and ethics ; but they confined logic 
to the dootriue of the criterion of truth, and considered it only aa 
an instrument and introduction to physics, while they only treated 
of physics aa existing wholly for ethics, and being necessary in 
order to free men from suporstitioas fear, and deliver them from 
the power of fables and mythical fancies concerning nature, which 
mi ht h d th tt ji m t f i ppiii sa. We have therefore in 
Ep m tl th II part f jh loaophy, but in a reveraed 

1 Id phy h tand aa the handmaids of 

th W h 11 fi ui 1 nr ezpoaition to the latter, 

th Ep d physics offer little scientific 

t t d th phy p Uy is not only very incom- 

pl t I w tl t y t m 1 nn t on, but rests entirely upon 
th t m th y f D t 

Epicurus, like Anstutle and the other philosophers of his day, 
placed the highest good in happiness, or a happy life. More 
closely he makes pleasure to be the principal constituent of happi- 
uess, and even calls it the high^t good. But Bpicuma goes on to 
^ve amore aoonrate determination of pleasure, and in this he differs 
essentially from his predecessors, the Cyrenians. (c/. ^XIII, 3.) 

1. While with Aristippus the pleasure of tbe moment is made 
the end of human efforts, Epicurus directs men to strive after 
a system of pleasures which should insure an abiding course of 
happiness for the whole life. True pleasure is thus the object to 
be (.onaidered and weighed. Many a, pleasure should be despised 
because it will result in pain, and many a pain should be rejoiced 
in because it would lead to a greater pleasure. 

2 Since the sage will seek after the highest good, not simply 
for the present but for his whole life, he will hold the pleasures 
and pains of the soul, which like memory and hope stretch over 
the past and the future, in greater esteem than those of the body, 
which relate only to the present moment. The pleasure of the 
Boul consists in the untroubled tranquillity of the sage, who reats 
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Bsciire ia tlic feeling of hia inner wovth and his exaltaiion above 
the strotea of destiay. Tiias Epicarus, woTild say that it is better 
to bo miserable bat rational than to be happy and irrational, and 
that the wise maa might be happy though in tortare. He woald 
even affirm, like a true follower of Aristotle, that pleasare and 
happiaeas were most cloaely connecteij with virtue, that virtue is 
in fact iaseparable from true pleasure, aad that there can be no 
agreeable life without virtue, and no virtue without an agreeable 
life. 

3. While other Hedoaiata would regard the most positive and 
intense feeling of pleasure as the highest good, Epicurus, on the 
other hand, fixed Ha eye on a happlaeaa which ahoaid be abiding 
and for the whole life. Ho would not seek the most eiqaiaite 
enjoyments ia order to attaia to a happy life, bat he rather recom- 
niends oae to be satisfied with little, and to praotise sobriety aad 
temperance of life. He guards himself against such a false ap- 
plication of his doctrine as would imply that the pleasure of the 
debauchee were the highest good, aad boasts that with a little 
barley-bread and water he would rival Zeus in happiness. He 
even expresses aa aversioa for all costly pleaaurea, not, however, 
.ia themselves, but because of the evil eonseijuenoes which they 
entail. True, the Epicurean sage need not therefore live as a 
Cyaie. He will eajoy himaelf where he caa without harm, aad 
wiU epen seek to acquire means to live with dignity and ease. But 
though all these enjoymenta of life may properly belong fo the 
sage, yet he can deprive himself of them without misery — though 
lie ought aot to do so — aiacehe enjoys the traest aad most essen- 
tial pleasure in the calnmess of hia soul and the tranquillity of his 
heart. Ia opposition to the positive pleasure of some Hedoaiata, 
the theory of Epioariia espeada itself ia nogative conceptions, re- 
presenting that freedom from paia is pleasure, and that heace the 
activity of the sage should be promiaently directed to avoid that 
which ia disagreeable. All that man does, saya Epicurus, is that 
lie may neither suffer nor apprehend paia, and in another place 
he remarks, that aot to live is far from being an evil. Heace 
death, for which men have the greatest terror, the wise roan doea 
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not fear. For while we live, death is not, and when death is, W9 
are not ; when it is present we feel it not, for it is the end of ail 
feeling, and that, which hj its presence cannot affect onr happiness, 
ought not, when thought of aa a future, to trouhle us. Here Epi- 
curus must bear the eonsuro urged against him by the ancients, 
that he does not recognize, any positive end of life, and that the 
object after which his sage should strive is a mere paaalonleBs 
state. 

The crown of Epicnrus's view of the universe is his doctrine 
of the gods, where he has carried over his ideal of happiness. To 
the gods belong a human form, thongli without any fixed body or 
human wants. In the void space they lead an undisturbed and 
changeless life, whose happiness is incapable of increase. From 
the blessedness of the gods he inferred that they had nothing to 
do with the management of our affairs, for blessedness is repose, 
and on this aooount the gods neither take trouble to themselves 
nor cause it to others. It may indeed be said that these inactive 
gods of Epicurus, these indestructible and yet not fixed forms, 
these bodies which are not bodies, have but an iU connection with 
his general system, in which there is in iact no point to which his 
doctrine of the gods can be fitly joined — but a strict seiontiflo 
connection is hardly the merit of this whole p 



SECTION XIX. 

SCEPTICISM AND THE NEW ACADEMY, 

This subjective direction already noticed was carried out to 
its farthest extent by the Sceptics, who brote down completely the 
bridge between subject and object, denying all objective truth, 
knowledge and Boienoe, and wholly withdrawing the philosopher 
from every thing but himself and his own subjective estimates. 
In this direction we may distinguish between the old Scepticism, 
the new Academy, and the later Soeptiolsm. 
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1. The old Scepticism. — Pyrrho of Elis, who was pertaps a 
cotemporary of Aristotle, was the head of the old Sceptica. He 
left no writinga hohind him, and we are dependent for a knowledge 
of his opinions npoa his scholar and follower, TimOQ of Phlius. 
The tendency of these soeptieal philosophers, like that of the 
Stoios and Epicureans, was a practical one, for philosophy, said 
they, ought to lead us to happiness. But in order to live happily 
we must know how things are, and, therefore, in what kind of a 
relation we stand to them. The first of these Cfuestions the Scep- 
tics answered by attempting to show that all things, without es- 
ception, are indifferent as to truth and falsehood, uncertain, and 
in nowise subject to man's judgment. Neither our senses nor our 
opinions oonoeming any thing teach us any truth; to every 
precept and to every position a contrary may be advanced, and 
Lenco the contradictory views of men, and especially of the phi- 
losophies of the schools respecting one and the same thing. All 
objective knowledge and science being thus impossible, the true 
relation of the philosopher to things consists in the entire suspen- 
sion of judgment, and the withholding of every positive assertion. 
In order to avoid every thing like a positive assertion, the Sceptics 
had recourse to a variety of artifices, and availed themselves of 
doubtful modes of expression, such as it is possible ; ii may ie 
so; perhaps; I assert nothing, — cautiously subjoining to this 
last — not even thai I assert nothing. By this suspension of 
judgment the Sceptics thought they could attain their practical 
end, happiness ; for the alstinence from all positive opinion is fol- 
lowed by a freedom from all mental disturbance, as a substance is 
by a shadow. Ho who has embraced Scepticism lives thencefor- 
ward tranquilly, without inquietude, without agitation, with an 
ecjuable state of mind, and, in fact, divested of his humanity. 
Pyrrho is said to have ori^nated the doctrine which lies at the 
basis of sceptical apathy, that no difference exists between sick- 
ness and health, or between life and death. Tlie Sceptics, for 
the most part, derived the material for their views from the pre- 
vious investigations in the dogmatic schools. But the grounds on 
which they rested were &r from being profound, and were for the 
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most part either dialectic errors which could easily ht refuted, or 
mere subtleties. The use of the following ten tropoa is ascribed 
to the old Sceptics, though these were perhaps not definitely 
brought out by either Pjrrho or Timon, but were probably first 
collected by ^nesidemus, soon after the time of Cicero. The 
withholding of all decisive judgment may rest ; (1) upon the dis- 
tiaction generally existing between individual Jiving objects ; (2) 
upon the difference among men ; (3} tlie diS'erent functions of the 
organs of sense; (4) the cironmatances under which objects ap- 
pear ; (5) the relative positions, intervals, and places ; (6) inter- 
mixtures ; {7) the quantities and modifications of the objects we 
perceive ; {8} relations ; (9) the frequent or rare occurrence ; (10) 
the different ways of life, the varieties of customs and laws, the 
mythical representations and dogmatic opinions of men. 

2. The New Academy. — Scepticism, in its conflict with the 
Stoics, as it appeared in tbe Platonic school established by Ar- 
cesUaus (316-241), has a far greater Kgnificanoe than belongs to 
the performances of the Pjrrhoniats. In this school Scepticism 
sought its support by its great respect for the writings and its 
transmission of the oral teachings of Plato. Arcesilaus could 
neither have assumed nor maintained the chair of instruction in 
the Academy, had he not carefully cherished and imparted to his 
disciples the impression that his own view, respecting the with- 
holding of a decisive judgment, coincided essentially with that of 
Socrates and of Plato, and if he had not also taught that h nly 
restored the genuine and original signifioance of Plat nism wh n 
ho set aside tie dogmatic method of teaching. An mm d ate 
incitement to the efforts of Arcesilaus is found in h s oi p t n 
to the rigid dogmatic system which had lately arisen n the P h 
and which claimed to be in every respect an impro m nt p n 
Platonism. Hence, aa Cicero remaris, Arcesilaus directed all his 
sceptical and polemic attacis against Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. 
He granted with his opponent that no representation should form 
a part of undoubted knowledge, if it could possibly have arisen 
through any other object than that from which it actually sprung, 
but he would not admit that there might be a notion which ex- 
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pressed so truly and acouratoly its own object, that it could not 
have arisen from any other. Accordingly, Arcosilaua denied the 
existence of a criterion which could certify to us the truth of our 
knowledge. If there be any truth in our affirmations, said he, we 
cannot be certain of it. In' this sense, he taught that one can 
know nothing, not even that be does know nothing. But in moral 
matters, in choosing the good and rejecting the evil, he taught 
that we should follow that which ia probable. 

Of the aubsecLuent leaders in the new Academy, Carneades 
(214-129) alone need here be mentioned, whose whole philosophy, 
however, consists almost exclusively in a polemic against Stoicism 
and in the attempt to set up a criterion of truth. His positive 
performance is the attempt to bring out a philosophical theory of 
The later Academicians fell back to an eclectic 



3. The latbji ScErTiciSM. — Once more we moot with a pe- 
culiar Scepticism at the time when Grecian philoBOphj had wholly 
fallen to decay- To this time belong ^nesidemus, who probably 
— though this cannot be affirmed with certainty — lived but a little 
after Cicero ; Agrippa, whose date ia also uncertain, though sab- 
eequent to .Skiesidemus, and Sextus Empiricus — i. e. a Grecian 
physician of the empiric sect, who probably flourished in the first 
talf of the third century of the Christian era. These are the 
most significant names. Of these the last has the greatest' interest 
for us, from two writings which he left behind him (the hypoty- 
poses of Pjrrbo in three books, and a treatise against the matbe- 
matioiana in nine books), which are sources of much histoiical 
information. In these he has profusely collected evciy thmg 
which the Scepticism of the ancients knew how to advance against 
the certainty of knowledge. 
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SECTION XX. 

THE EOMABS. 



The Romans have taken no mdependent part in tie progress of 
philosophy. After Grecian philosophy and literature had begun 
to gain a foothold among them, and especially after three dia- 
tinguiahed representatives of Attic culture and eloquence — 
Cameades the Academician, Critolaus the Peripatetic, and Dio- 
genes the Stoic — ^had appeared in Rome as envoys ftom Athens; 
and after Greece, a few years later, had become a Boman province, 
and thus outwardly in a close connection with Rome, almost all 
the more significant systems of Grecian philosophy, especially the 
Epicurean (Lucretius), and the Stoic (Seneca), flonrished and 
foimd adherents in Rome, though without gaining any real philo- 
sophical progress. The Romish philosophizing is wholly eolectio, 
as is seen in Cicero, the most important and influential philosophic 
■writer among the Romans. But the popular philosophy of this 
maa and of the minds akin to him cannot he strongly assailed, for, 
notwithstanding its want of originality and logical sequence, it 
gave philosophy a broad dissemination, and made it a means of 
universal cultuie. 



SECTION XXI. 

NEW PLATONISM. 

In New Platonism, the ancient mind made its last and aimosli 
despairing attempt at a philosophy which should resolve the dual- 
ism between the subjective and the objective. The attempt was 
made by taking on the one side a subjeotive stand-point, like the 
other philosophies of the post- Aristotelian time {cf. ^ XVI 7) ; 
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and on the other with, the design to bring out ohjeetive determi- 
nations cottceming the highest conceptions of metaphysics, and 
couoeming the absolute ■ in other words, to sketch & system of 
absolute philosophy. In this respect the effort was made to copy 
the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, and the claim was set 
up by the now system to be a revival of the original Pktonism. 
On both sides the new attempt formed the closing period of an 
ancient philosophy. It represents the last struggle, but at the 
same time the exhaustion of the ancient thinking and the dissolu- 
tion of the old philosophy. 

The first, and also the most important, representative of New 
Platonism, is Ploiimis. He was a pupil of Ammonius Saccas, 
who taught the Platonic philosophy at Alexandria in the begin- 
ning of the third century, though he left no writings behind him, 
Plotinus (A. D. 205 — 270) from his fortieth year taught philoso- 
phy at Kome. His opinions are contained in a course of hastily 
written and not closely connected treatises, which, after his death, 
were collected and published in sis enneads by Forphyry (who 
was bom A. D. 233, and taught both philosophy and eloquence at 
Rome), his most noted disciple. From Rome and Alesandria, 
the New Platonism of Plotinus passed over in the fourth century 
to Athens, where it established itself in the Academy, In the 
fourth century, Jamhlichus, a scholar of Porphyry, and in tho 
fifth, Proclus, (412 — 485), were prominently distinguished among 
the New Platonists. With the triumph of Christianity and the 
consequent fall of heathenism, in the course of the sixth century, 
even this last bloom of (Jrecian philosophy faded away. 

The common characteristic of all the New Platonists is a ten- 
dency to mysticism, theosophy, and theurgy. The majority of 
them gave themselves up to magic and sorcery, and the most dis- 
tinguished boasted that they were the subjects of divine inspira^ 
tion and iUnmination, able to look into the future, and to work 
miracles. They professed to be hierophants as much as philoso- 
phers, and exhibited the unmistakable tendency to represent a 
Pagan copy of Christianity, which should be at the same time a, 
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philosophy and a univerBal religion. In the following etetcli of 
New Platonism we follow mainly the track of Plotinus. 

1. Ecstasy as a Subjectivj: state. — The result of tha philo- 
sophical strivings antecedent to New Platonism had heen Seepti- 
ciam; which, seeing the iinpracticab0ity of both the Stoie and 
Epicurean wisdom, had assumed a totally negatiye relation to 
every positive and theoretical content. But the end which Scep- 
ticism had aetnally gained was the opposite of that for which it 
Lad striven. It had striven for the perfect apathy of the sage, 
hut it had gained only the necessity of incessantly opposing every 
positive affirmation. Instead of the rest which they had sought, 
they found rather an absolute unrest. This absolute unrest of 
the consciousness striving after an absolute reatj begat immediate- 
ly a longing to he freed from this unrest, a longing after some 
content which should be ahaolutely satisfying, and stripped of 
every sceptioal objection. This longing after an absolutely true, 
found its historical expression in New Platonism. The subject 
sought to master and comprehend the absolute; and this, neither 
by objective knowledge nor dialectic mediation, but immediately, 
by an inner and mystical mounting up of tho subject in the form 
of an immediate beholding, or ecstasy. The knowledge of the 
true, says Plotinus, is not gained by proof nor by any mediation; 
it cannot he found when the objects known remain separate from 
the suhjeot kaowiag, but only when the distinction between know- 
er and known disappears ; it is a beholding of the reason in itself, 
not in the sense that we see the reason, but the reason beholds 
itself; in no other way can knowledge come. If any one has at- 
tained to such a beholding, to such a true unison with the divine, 
he wiU. despise the pure thinking which he otherwise loved, for 
this thinking was only a movement which presupposed a difference 
between the perceiver and the perceived. This mystical absorp- 
tion into the Deity, or, the One, this resolving tho self into the 
absolute, is that which gives to New Platonism a character so pe- 
culiarly distinct from the genuine Grecian systems of philosophy. 

2. The Cosmical Principles. — Tho doctrine of the three 
cosmical principles is most closely connected with the theory just 
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nameJ. To the two coamical principles already received, viz., tlie 
world-soul and the world-reason, a third and higher one was added 
hy the New Platonista. For if the reason apprehends the true hy 
means of thinking, and not within itself alone ; if, in order to grasp 
the absolute and hehold the divine, it must lose its own self-oon- 
Bciouaneas, and go out beyond itself, then reason cannot he the high- 
est principle, h«t there stands above it that primal essence, with 
which it must be united if it will behold the true. To this pri- 
mal essence Plotinus gives different names, as " the first," " the 
one," " the good," and " that which stands above being " (being 
is with him but a conception, which, like the reason, may be re- 
solved into a higher ground, and which, united with the reason, 
forma but the second step in the series of highest conceptions). In 
all these names, Piotinus does not profess to have satisfactorily 
expressed the essence of this primal one, but only to have given a 
representation of it. In characterizing it still farther, he denies it 
itU thinking and willing, because it needs nothing and can desire 
nothing ; it is not energy, hut above energy ; life does not belong 
to it ; neither being nor essence nor any of the most general cite- 
goriea of being can be ascribed to it ; in short, it is that which can 
neither be expressed nor thought. Plotinus has thoroughly 
striven to think of this first principle not as first principle, j e. 
not in its relation to that of which it is the ground, but only m 
itself, aa heing wholly without reference either to us or to my thing 
else. This pure abstraction, however, he eouldnot carry out. He 
sets hunself to show how every thmg else,- and especially the two 
other cosmical principles, could emanate from this first ; but in 
order to have a principle for his emanation theory, he was obliged 
to consider the first in its relation to the second and as its pro- 
ducer 

3. The Emanation Thboey ov the New Platonists. — Every 
emanation theory, and henee also that of the New Platonists, con- 
siders the world as the efBuenee of G-od, and gives to the emanor 
tion a greater or less degree of perfection, according as it ia 
nearer or more remote from its source. They aU have for their 
principle the totality of being, and represent a progressively 
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jacendiDg relation in ita several parts. Fire, saya Plotinua, 
emits heat, snOw cold, fragrant bodies odors, and every organio 
thing so feir as it is perfect begets something like itself. In the 
same way the all-perfeot and the eternal, in the overflowing of hia 
perfection sends out from himself that which is also eternal, and 
after him, the best, viz., the reason or world-intelligence, which ia 
the immediate reflection and image of the primal one. Plotinua 
atotinda in figures to show how the primal one need lose nothing 
("Oi become weakened by this emanation of reaaom Next to the 
ariginal one, reason is the most perfect. It contains in itself the 
ideal world, and the whole of true and changeless being. Some 
motion may be formed of its exaltation and glory by carefully be- 
ftwiding the ensil le world m its greatness its beauty and the order 
of its ceaseless motion »nd then by rising ti contemplate ita 
archetype m the i ire ind chingeless being of the intelliyble 
world, and then by recogn King m intelligence the luthor and 
finisher of alL In it there is neither past nor tutuio but only an 
over abiding present It is, moreover, as incipable of division m 
k^ce as of change in time. It is the true eternity, which is only 
copied by time. As reason flows from the primal one, so does the 
*"or!d-soul eternally emanate from reason, though the latter in- 
'Mlrs no change tiiereby. The world-soul is the copy of reason, 
|termeated by it, and actualizing it in an outer world. It gives 
ideas externally to sensible matter, whioh is the la^ and lowest 
step in the series of emanations and in itself is undetermined, and 
has neither quality nor being. In this way the visible universe 
is but the transcript of the world-soul, which forms it out of mat- 
ter, permeates and animates it, and carries it forward in & circle. 
Here closes the series of emanations, and, as was the aim of the 
theory, we have been carried in a constant current from the high- 
est to the lowest, from God to the mere image of true being, or 
the sensible world. 

Individual souls, like the world-soul, are linked both to the 
higher and the lower, to reason and the sensible ; now bound with 
the latter and sharing its destiny, and anon rising to their source 
in reason. Iheir original and proper home was in the rational 
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Yforlcl, from whence they have oome down, each ono in ita proper 
time, mto the corporeal ; not, however,- wholly foraaiing their ideal 
abode, hut as a Bunheam touches at the same time the sun and the 
earth, so are thoj found alike in the world of reason and the 
world of sense. Our calling, therefore— and liere we come tack 
to the point fiom which we started in our exhibition of New Pla- 
tonism — can only bo to direct our senses and aspirations towards 
our proper home, in the idea] world, and by asceticism and cruci- 
fying of the flestj to free our bettor self from its participation with 
the body. But when our soul has once mounted up to the ideal 
world, that image of the origiaally good and beautiful, it then 
attains the final goal of all its longings and efforts, the immediate 
union with God, through the enraptured beholding of the primal 
one in which it loses its consciousnesa and becomes buried and 
absorbed. 

According to all this, the New Platonic philosophy would seem 
to be a monism, and thus the most perfect development of ancient 
philosophy, in so far as this had atriven to carry baok the sum of 
all being to one ultimate grouBd. But as it attained Its highest 
principle from which all the rest was derived, by means of ecstasy, 
by a mystical self-destructiou of the individual petson (Ichheii), 
by asceticism and theurgy, and not by means of self-conscious 
thinking, nor by any natural or rational way, it is seen that 
ancient philosophy, instead of becoming perfected iu New Platon- 
iam, only mates a despairing leap beyond itself to its own self- 
destruction. 



SECTION XXII. 

CHEISTIANXTY AND SCHOLASTICISM, 

1. Tbe Christian Idea. — The Grecian intellectual life at the 
time of its fairest bloom, was ehajacterized by the immediate 
sacrifice of the subject to the object (nature, the state, &e.) : tha 
full breach between the two, between spii-it aad nature, had not 
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yet anived; the subject had not yet bo far reflected upon him* 
self that he could apprehend his own ahsolute worth. Thia breach 
came in, with the decay of Grrecian life, in the time after Alexan- 
der the &reat. Aa the objeotive world lost its influence, the 
thinking conaciousneas turned back upon itself; but even, in this 
■very process, the bridge between subject and object was broken 
down. The self-consciousness had not yet become sufficiently 
absorbed in itself to look upon the true, the divine, in any other 
light than as separate from itself, and belonging to an opposite 
world ; while a feeling of pain of unsatisfied desir:' took the f lace 
of that fair unity between sp r t and natu e which had been pecu 
liar to the better periods of the C ec an c vil an 1 art at c i f e 
New Platonism, by its overlea{ ng peculat on and pI^ct cally 
by its mortification of tl e sense made a last an 1 despiir ng at 
tempt to overcome this sei aiat on or to 1 ury tself w th n it by 
bringing the two sides fore bly togethe The attempt w a a 
vain, and the old philosophy totally exhau ted <ime to ta end 
Ihialism is therefore the ro k on which t apl t Th s problem 
thus leftwithout a solution, Chiistianity took up. It assumed for 
its principle the idea which the ancient thinking had not known 
how to carry out, affirming that the separation between Gfod and 
man might bo overcome, and that the human and the divine could 
be united in one. The speculative fundamental idea of Chris- 
tianity is, that God has become incarnate, and this had its practi- 
cal exhibition (for Christianity was a practical religion) in the idea 
of the atonement and the demand of the new birth, i. e. the posi- 
tive purifying of the sense from its corruptions, inatead of hold- 
ing it, as asceticism, in a merely negative relation. 

From the introduction of Christianity, monism has been the 
character and the fundamental tendency of the whole modem 
philosophy. In feet, the newphiloaophy started from the very point 
at which the old had stood still. The turning of the self-con- 
sciousness upon itself, which was the stand-point of tho post- Aris- 
totelian specnlalionB, forms in Descartes the starting-point of tho 
new philosophy, whose whole convse has been the reconciling of 
that opposition beyond which the old could not pass. 
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2. SoHonsTiciBM. — It very early resulted that Christianity 
came in contact with the coteinporaneoua philosophy, especially 
with Platoaism, Thia arose first with the apologists of the second 
oectury, and the fathers of the Alexandrian church. Suhse- 
quently, in the ninth century, Scotua Erigena made an attempt 
to combine Christianity with New Platonism, though it was not 
till the second half of the Middle Ages, from the eleventh century, 
that there was developed any thing that might be properly termed 
a Christian philosophy. Thia was the so-called Scholasticism, ■ 

The efibrt of Scholasticism was to mediate between the dogma 
of religion and the reflecting aeK-conseiousnesa ; to reconcile faith 
and knowledge. When the dogma passed over into the schools 
from tho Church which had given it utterance, and theology be- 
came a science of the universities, the scientific inferest asserted 
its rights, and undertook to bring the dogma which had hitherto 
stood over against the self-oonscionsnesa as an external power, 
into a closer relation to the thinking subject. A aeries of attempts 
was now made to bring out the doctrines of the Church in the 
form of seientifio systems (the first complete dogmatic system was 
given by Peter Lomhard, who died 1164, in his four books of 
sentences, and was voluminously oommeuted upon by the later 
Scholastics), all starting from the ind putabl p m e (beyond 
which scholastic thinking never reach 1) th t tii t th of the 
church is absolute truth ; but all guide 1 bk w by tl e. interest 
to make this revealed truth intelligibl and t h w t to be ra- 
tional. " Credo uiinielligam" — thia p s i A sdm, the 
beginner and founder of Scholasticism (he wa b n about 103i, 
and made Archbishop of Canterbury in 1093), was the watchword 
of this whole direction. Scholasticism applied to the solution of 
its problem the most remarkable logical acumen, and brought out 
systems of doctrine like the Gothic cathedrals in their architec- 
ture. The extended study rf Aristotle, called par eminence 
" the philosopher," whom many of the most distinguished Scholaa- 
ties wrote commentaries upon, and who was greatly studied at the 
same period among the Arabians [Avicenna and Averroes), fur- 
nished their terminology and most of their points of view. At 
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the summit of Soholasticism we must place the two incontestablj 
greatest maaters of the Scholastic art and method, Thomas 
Aquinas (Dominican, who died 1274) and Buns Scoius (Fran- 
ciscan, who died 1308), the founders of two schools, in which since 
their time the whole Scholastic theology divides itself — the former 
exalting the underatandbg (intdleetus), and the latter the will 
[voluntas], as their highest principle, both being driven into essen- 
tially differing directions hy thia opposition of a theoretical and a 
practical principle. Even with this hegan the downfall of 
Scholasticism; its highest point was also the turning-point to ita 
self-destruction. The rationality of the dogma, the oneness of 
foith and knowledge, had been constantly their fundamental pre- 
mise; but thb premise fell away, and the whole basis of their 
metaphysics was given up in principle, the moment Duns Scotus 
placed the problem of theology in the practical. When the prac- 
tical and the theoretical became divided, and stUi more when 
thought and being were separated by Nominalism [cf. 3), philos- 
ophy broke loose from theology and_ knowledge from faith ; knowl- 
edge assumed its position above faith and above authority (modera 
philosophy), and the religious eonsciousness broke with the tra- 
ditional dogma (the Reformation). 

3. Nominalism and Kbalism. — Hand in hand with the whole 
development of Scholasticism, there was developed the opposition 
between Nominalism and Realism, an opposition whose origin ia 
to be found in the relation of Scholasticism to the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy. The Nominalists were those who held 
that the conceptions of the universal (the universalia) were 
simple names, jiatus vocis, representations without content and 
without reality. According to them there are no universal con- 
ceptions, no species, no class j every thing which is, exists only 
as separate ia its pure individuality ; there is, therefore, no pure 
thinking;, but only a representation and sensuous perception. The 
Realists, on the other hand, taking pattern from Plato, held fast 
to the objective reality of the uaiversals (universalia, ante rem). 
These opposite directions appeared first between MosceUinus, who 
took the side of NominalisaL, and An&elm, who advocated the 
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Bealiatic theory, and it ie seea from tiia time through the whole 
poriod of Scholasticism, though from tie age of Ahelard (horn 
107D) a middle view, which was both Nominalistic and Kealistic, 
held with some slight modifications the prominent place {y.niver- 
salia in re). According to this view the uniyersal is only some- 
thing thought and represented, though as such it is not simply a 
product of the representing consciousness, bat Jbaa also its objective 
reality in objects themselves, from which it was argued wo could 
not abstract it if it were not essentially contained is them. This 
identity of thought and being, is the fundamental premise on 
which the whole dialectic course of the Scholastics rests. All 
their arguments are founded on the claim, that that which has 
been syllogistically proved is in reality the same aa in logical 
thinting. If this premise is overthrown, so falls with it the whole 
basis of Scholasticism; and there remains nothing more for the 
thinker to do, who has gone astray in his objectivity, but to fall 
back upon himself. This self-dissolution of Scholasticism actually 
appears with William of Occam (died 1347), the most influential 
reviver of that Nominalism which had been so mighty in the 
beginning of Scholasticism, but which now, more victorioi^ 
against a decaying than then against a rising form of cultuie, 
plucked away its foundation from the framework of Scholastic 
dogmatism, and brought the whole structure into inevitable ruiA. 



SECTION XXIII. 

TRANSITIOH TO THE MODBBN PHILOSOPHY. 

The emancipation of modern philosophy from the bondage of 
Scholasticism was a gradual process. It first showed itself in a 
series of preparative movements during the fifteenth century, and 
became perfected, negatively, ia the course of the sixteenth, and 
positively in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

1, FalIi of Scholasticism. — The immediate ground of this 
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changed direction of tlie time, we have already seen in tlie inner 
decay of Sehola^tieism itself. Just so soon as the fundamental 
premise on wliich the Scholastic theology and method rested, the 
rationality of the dogma, was abandoned, tho whole struoture, as 
already remarked, fell to inevitable ruin. The conviction, directly 
opposed to the principle of Scholasticism, that what might be 
true dogmatically, might be false, or, at least, incapable of proof 
in the eye of the reason — a point of view from which e. g. the 
Aristotelian Fomponatius (1462-1530) treated the doctrines of 
the future stat«, and in whose light Yanini subsequently went 
over the chief problems of philosophy — kept gaining ground, not- 
withstanding the opposition of tho Ghurch, and even associated 
with itself the opinion that reason and i-evelation could not be 
harmoniaed. The feeling became prevalent that philosophy must 
be freed from its previous condition of minority and servitude ; a 
struggle after a greater independence of philosophic investigation 
was awakened, and though no one yet ventured to attack directly 
the doctrine of the Ohtireh, the effort was made to shatter tho 
confidence in tho chief bulwark of Scholasticism, the Aristotelian 
philosophy, or what at that period was regarded as such; {especially 
in this connection Peter liamus, (1515-1572) should be men- 
tioned, who fell ia the massacre of St. Bartholomew). The 
authority of the Church became more and more weakened in the 
faith of the people, and the great principles of Scholasticism came 
to an end. 

2. The Eesults op Scholasticism. — Notwithstanding all, 
Scholasticism was not without its positively good results. Though 
standing wholly in the service of the Church, it tad, nevertheless, 
grown out of a scientific impulse, and so naturally awakened a free 
spirit of inquiry and a sense for knowledge. It made the objects 
of faith the objects of thought, it raised men from the sphere of 
unconditional faith to the sphere of doubt, of investigation and 
of knowledge, and by its very elfort to demonstrate the principles 
of theology it established, though against its knowledge and de- 
sign, the authority of reason. It thus introduced to the world 
another principle than that of the old Church, the principle of the 
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tliiiikirg spirit, the aelf-oonsciousnesa of the reason, or at least 
prepared the way for the victory of tliis principle. Even the de- 
formitica and unfevorahle side of Soholasticiam, the many absurd 
questiona upon which the Scholastics divided, even their thousand- 
fold unnecessary and accidental distinctions, their inquisitiveneBa 
and suhtleties, all sprang from a rational principle, and grew out 
of q spirit of investigation, which could only utter itself in this 
way under the all powerful ecolesiaatieal spirit of the time. Only 
■when it was surpassed by the advancing spirit of the age, did 
Scholasticism, falsifying its original meaning, make common cause 
and interest with the old ecclesiastieism, and turned itself as the 
most violent opposet against the improvements of the new period. 
3. The Eb i\ L es. — The revival of classic litera- 

ture contributed p m tly t that ohaaiga in the spirit of the 
age which marhs th b nn g of the new epoch of philosophy. 
The study of th p cially of the Gfreeks, had almost 

wholly ceased i tb f the Middle Ages; even the philoso- 

phy of Plato a d A t tl w known, for the most part, only 
through Latin translations or secondary sources ; no one realized 
the spirit of classic life, and all sense for beauty of form and ele- 
gant composition had passed away. The change was chiefly 
brought about by means of the Greek sehojars who fl d f m Con 
stantinoplc to Italy; the study of the ancients n th n 1 

soureea eame up again ; the newly discovered at ot p nt n 
allowed the classics to be widely circulated ; th M d d w 
classic scholare to their court; all this working f a fa b tte 
understanding of the ancient philosophy. Sesan (d 1 li ) 
and Ficinus (died 1499) were prominent in this movement. The 
result was presently seen. The new scholars contended against 
the stiff and uncouth manner in which the sciences had hitherto 
been treated, new ideas began to circulate, and there arose again 
the free, universal, thinking spirit of antiquity. In Germany, 
also, classic studies found a fruitful soil, Eeuchlin {born 1454), 
Melancthon and Erasmus, labored in this sense, and the elassio 
movement, hostile as it was to the Scholastic impulse, favored 
most decidedly the growing tendencies to the Eeformation. 
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4. The Gbrkan Bepormation. — All the elements of tlie now 
age, the struggle against Sdiolasticiam, the revival of letters and 
the more enlarged culture thus secured, the striving after nation'il 
independence, the attempts of the state to free t elf f on the 
Church and the hierarchy, and abore all, the de r t th th nk- 
ing self-consoiousnesa for autonomy, for freedom f om th f tt ra 
of authority — all these elementa fonixd their f s and p nt of 
union in the German Eeformation. Though ha n t r tatfl st 
in practical, and religious, and national interests, and expendmg 
itself mainly upon the Christian doctrine and Church, yet was the 
Beformatiou in principle and in its true eonscc[uenees a rupture of 
the thiniing spirit with authority, a protesting against the fetters 
of the positive, a return of the mind from its aelf-eatrangement to 
itself. Erom that which was without, the mind now came back to 
that which is within, and the purely human as such, the individual 
heart and conscience, the subjective conviction, in a word, the 
rights of the subject now began to he of worth. While marriage 
had formerly been regarded, though not immoral, as yet inferior to 
continence and celibacy, it appeared now as a divine institntion, a 
natural law ordained of God. While poverty had formerly been 
esteemed higher than wealth, and the contemplative life of the 
monk was superior to the manual labor of the layman supporting 
himself by his own toil, yet now poverty ceased to be desirable in 
itself, and labor was no longer despised. Ecclesiastical freedom 
took the place of spiritual bondage ; monastioism. and the priest- 
hood lost their power. In the same way, on the side of knowl- 
edge the individual man came back to himself, and threw off the 
restraints of authority. He was impressed with the conviction 
. that the whole process of redemption must be espcrienood within 
himself, that his reconciliation to God and salvation was his own 
concern, for which he needed no mediation of priests, and that he 
stood in an immediate relation to God, He found his wholo being 
in his faith, in the depth of his feelings and convictions. 

Since thus Protestantiara sprang from the essence of the same 
Spirit in which modern philosophy had its birth, the two have the 
ckisest relation to eaeb. other, though of course there is a specific 
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difference fcetweeu the religious and the scientific principle. Tet 
in their origin, both kinds of Protestantism, that of religion and 
that of thought, are one and the same, and in their progress they 
have also gone hand in hand together, For religion, reduced to 
its simple elements, will bo found to have its source, like philoso- 
phy, in the self-knowledge of the reason. 

5. The Advabcemebt of the Natukal Sciences, — To aU 
these phenomena, which should he regarded both as causes and 
a3 symptoms of the intellectual revolution of this period, we must 
add yet another, which essentially facilitated and gave a positive 
assistance to the freedom of the mind from the fetters of authority 
— the starting iip of the natural sciences and the inductive method 
of esamluing nature. This epoch was a period of the most fruit- 
ful and influential discoveries in nature. The discovery of Ame- 
rica and the passage to the East Indies had already widened the 
circle of view, but etill greater revolutions are connected with the 
name of a Gopernicus (died 1543), Kepler (died 1630), and Qa- 
lUeo (died 1642), revolutions which could not remain, without an 
influence upon ibe whole mode of tbinking' of that ago, and which 
contributed prominently to break the faith in the prevailing eccle- 
siastical authority. Scholasticism bad turned away from nature 
and the phenomenal world, and, blind towards that which lay be- 
fore the very ey^, had spent itself in a dreamy intellectuality; 
but now nature rose again in honor ; bcr glory and exaltation, her 
infinite diversity and fulness of life became again the immediate 
objects of observation; to investigate nature became an essential 
object of philosophy, and scientific empiricism was thus regarded 
as a universal and essential concern of the thinking man. Erom 
this time the natural eoieneea date their historical importance, for 
only from this time have they had an uninterrupted history. The 
results of this new intellectual movement can be readily estimated. 
Such a scientific investigation of nature not only destroyed a 
series of traditional errors and prejudices, but, what was of 
greater importance, it directed the intellectual interest towards 
that which is real and actual, it nourished and protected the seif- 
thiaking and feeling of self-dependence, the spirit of in([uiry and 
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proof. Tho staad-poiiit of observation and esperimeDt presupposes 
an indepoadent Belf-consciousnesa of the individual, a breakiag 
loose from authority — in a word, scepticiflm, with which, in fact, 
the founders of modem philosophy, Bacon and Descartes, began; 
the former by conditioning the knowledge of aature upon the re- 
moval of all prejudice and every preconceived opinion, and the 
latter by demanding that philosophy should be begun with uni- 
versal doubt. No wonder that a bitter struggle should soon break 
out between the natural sciences and ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
which could only result in breaking the power of the latter. 

6. Bacon op Vektjlam. — Francis of Verulam was torn in 
1561 and was Lord High Chancellor of England and keeper of 
the kg IdJuiIFinth ffihwas subse- 
que tly p 11 d d d d 16 T with h t which has 
not b thtp hHtk hp ilthe induc- 

tive m th d wh hhl td p ly^ t&l olasticism 
and th 1 g t fi m th 1 th t h frecinent- 

ly pla.ed ^t the head of modem philosophy. 

The sciences, says Bacon, have hitherto been in a most sad 
condition. Philosophy, wasted in empty and fruitless logoma- 
chies, has failed during so many centuries to bring out a single 
work or experiment of aetual benefit to human life. Logic hith- 
erto has served more to the establishment of error than to the 
n of truth. Whence all this ? Why this penury of the 
Simply because they have broken away from their 
root in nature and esperienca ■ The blame of this is chargeable 
to many sources ; first, the old and rooted prejudico that tho human 
mind loses somewhat of its dignity when it busies itself much 
and coatinuoualy with experimeuta and material things ; next, su- 
perstition and a blind reli^oos zeal, which has been the most irre- 
concilable opposer to natural philosophy; again, the esclusive 
attention paid to morals and politics by the Romans, and since the 
Christain era to theology by every acute mind; still farther, the 
groat authority which certain philosophers have professed, and 
the great reverence given, to antiquity; and in fine, a want of cour- 
age aud a despair of overcoming the many and great dif&cultiea 
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thought. His merit conaiata in having brought up the principle 
of scientific empiricism, and only m this. Strictly speaking, we 
can allow no content to the Baconian philosophy, although (m hia 
treatise de aUgmentis scientiarutn) he has attempted a systematic 
encyclopedia of the sciences according to a new principle of classi- 
fication, through which he has scattered an abnndanee of fine and 
fruitful observations, which are still used as apothegms. 

7. The Italian Philosopheus op the Thahsition Epoch, — 
Besides Bacon, other phenomena must be noticed which have pre- 
pared and iutroduced the new age of philosophy. First among 
those is a list of Italian philosophers, from the second half of the 
sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century. These 
philosophers are connected in a twofold manner with the movements 
already sketched of this transition period, first by an enthusiasm 
for nature which among them all partook in a greater or less degree 
of pantheism ( Vanini e. g. gave to one of his writings the title " con- 
cerning the wonderful secrets of nature, the queen and goddess 
of mortals"), and second, by their connection with the systems of 
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ancient philosophy. The best inown of these philosophers are 
the followmg: Cardanus {1501-1575), GampaneUa (1568-1639), 
Giordano Bruno (—1600), Vanini (1586-1619.) TBey were all 
men. of & p£issiona,te, enthusiastic and impetuous nature, unsteady 
and wild in character, restless and adpentiarous in life, men who 
irere inspired by an eager impulse towards knowledge, hut who 
were carried away by great fantasy, wildness of imagination, and 
a seeking after secret astrological and geomantic knowledge. For 
these reasons they also passed away, leaving no fruitful result 
behind. They were all persecuted by the hierarchy, and two of 
them (Brnno and Tanini) ended their lives at the stake. la their 
whole historical appearance they are like the eruption of a volcano, 
and are to be regarded more as forerunners and announcers than as 
beginners and founders of the new age of philosophy. The most 
important among them is Giordano Bruno. He reviewed the old 
idea of the Stoics, that the world is a living being, and that a, 
world-soul penetrates it all. The content of his general thought 
is the profonndest enthusiasm for nature, and the plastic reason 
which is present in it. The reaaon is, according to him, the inner 
artist who shapes the matter and manifests himself in the forms 
of the universe. From the heart of the root or the germ he sends 
out the lobes, and from these again he evolves the shoots, and 
from the shoots the branches, nntil bud, and leaf, and blossom are 
brought forth. Every thing is arranged, adjusted, and perfected 
within. Thus the universal reason calls back from within the 
sap out of the fruits and flowers to the branches again, &c. The 
universe thus is an infinite living thing, in which every thing lives 
and moves after the most manifold way. 

The relation of the reason to matter, Bruno determioea wholly 
in the Aristotelian manner ; both stand related to each other as 
form and matter, as actuality and potentiality, neither is without 
the other; the form is the inner impelling might of matter, and 
matter, as the unlimited possibility, aa the capability for an infi- 
nite diversity of form, is the mother of all forms. The other side 
of Bruno's philosophizing, his elaboration of the topics of Lulius, 
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which occupies the gi'eator part of his writings, has little p 
interest, and we therefore pass it by. 

8. Jacob Boehme, — As Bacon among the English and Bruno 
among the Italians, so Jacoh Boehme is the indes: among the 
Germans of this transition period. Each one of these three indi- 
cates it in a way peculiar to hia own nationality; Bacon as the 
herald of empiricism, Bruno as the representative of a poetic pan- 
theism, aad Boehme as the lather of the theosophic mysticism. 
If we regarded alone the profoundness of his principle, Boehme 
should hold a much later place in the history of philosophy, but 
if we looked chiefly at the imperfect form of his philosophizing, 
his rank would be assigned to the mystics of the Middle Ages, 
while chronologieally we muat associate him with the German 
Reformation and the protestaat elements that were nourished at 
that time. His true position is among the foreruimera and 
prophets of the new age. 

Jacob Boehme was bom in 1575, in old Seidenburg, a village 
of upper Lusace, not far from Gfoerlitz. His parenfe were poor 
peasants. In his boyhood he took care of the cattle, and in his 
youth, after he had ae<][uired the rudiments of reading and writing 
m a village school, he was sent to Goerlitz to learn the ahoe- 
inaker's art. He finished his apprenticeship and settled down at 
Goerlitz in 1594 as master of hia trade. Even in bis youth he 
had received Hlmninationa or mysterious revealings, which were 
subsequently repeated when hia soul, striving for the truth, had 
become profoundly agitated by the religious confiicts of the age. 
Besides the Bible,'' the only booka which Boehme read were some 
mystical writings of a theosophic and alchymistic content, e. g. 
those of Paracelsus. His entire want of culture is seen aa soon 
as he undertakes to write down his thoughts, or, as he calls them, 
his illuminations. Hence the imperious stru^le of the thought 
with the espreasion, which, however, not unfrcqucntly rises to a 
dialectical acutene^ and a poetic beauty. His firat treatise, Au- 
rora, composed in the year 1612, brought Boehme into trouble 
with the chief pastor in Goerlitz, Gregorious Eichtor, who pub- 
licly condemned the book from the pulpit, aad even ridiculed the 
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person of its author. The writing of hooks Tras prohibited him 
by a magistrate, a prohibition which Boehme observed for many 
years, till at length the command of the .spirit was too mighty 
■within him, and he took up again his literary labors, Boehme 
was a plain, quiet, modest aud gentle jnaa. He died in 1624. 

To give an exhibition of hia theosophy in a few worda is very 
diiScult, sine B hin m t d f 1 thai h th hts n a lo^cal 
form, diesBel th m only n p tu of th s nse anl obscure 
an^logles, and ft n a a 1 d h n elf f th m tab trary and 
smgulai mod fsiesan Atwlht smh writings, 

as m a Goth ath 1 1 wh th I ght f U t! ^h. ariegated 
wmdows. Hence the inagie efteet .which he has made apon many 
Liaiia The chief thought of his philosophizing is this, viz., tbat 
the distmguishimg of the self from the not-self is the essential de- 
ternunation of spirit, and hence of God so far as God is to be ap- 
prehended as spirit. God, according to Boehme, is living spirit 
only at the time and in tie degree in which he conceives the dis- 
tinction within himself from himself, and is in this distinetioa 
object and consciousness. The distinction of God in himself is 
the only source of his and of all aotuosity and spontaneity, ihe 
spring and fountain of that solf-aetiTe life which produces con- 
sciousness oat of itself. Boehme is inexhaustible in images by 
which th^ negativity in God, his self-distinguishing and self-re- 
nunciation to tie world, may be made, conceivable. The great 
expansion without end, he says, needs limitation and a compass 
in which it may manifest itself, for in espansion without limit 
there could be no manif^tation, there must be a contraction and 
an enclosing, in order that a manifestation may arise. See, he 
says in another place, if the will were only of one kind, then would 
the soul have only one quality, and were an immovable thing, 
which would always lie still and never do any thing farther than 
one thing ; in tbb there could be no joy, as also no art nor science 
of other things, and no wisdom ; every thing would be a nothing, 
and there would be neither heart nor will for any thing, for there 
would be 6nly the single. Hence it cannot be said that the whole 
God is in one will and essence, there is a distinction. Nothing 
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can ever become manifest to itself without resiatanoe, for if it taa 
Eotiing resistiag, it expends itself and never comes to itself again ; 
but if it does not come to itself again except in that from which it 
has originally sprung, it thus knows nothing of its original con- 
dition. The above thought Boehme expresses when he says in hia 
QuesHonibus TheosopMcis ; the reader should know that in yea 
and nay all things consist, whether divine, devilish, earthly, or 
whatever may be named. The one as the yea, is simple energy 
and love, and is the truth of God and God himself. But this 
were inconceivable, and there were neither delight, nov import- 
ance, nor sensibility, without the nay. The nay is thrown in the 
way of the yea, or of truth, in order that the truth may be mani- 
fest and something, in which, there may be a oontrarium, where 
eternal love may work and become sensitive and willing. There 
h nothing in the one which is an occasion for willing untjl tho one 
b comes duplicated ind so there can be no sensation in unity, but 
only m duality In brief, according to Boehme, neither know- 
lo Ige nor consoiousness is possible, without distinction, without 
jpposition, without duplication ; a thing becomes clear and an 
object of consciousness only through something else, through ita 
own opposition identical with its own being. It was very natural 
to connect tbn thought of a unity distinguishing itself in itself, 
with the Ohri'itian Jjotime of the Trinity, as Boehme has, in fact, 
repeitodly done when treating of the Divine life and its process 
of duplication Schelling afterwards took up these ideas of 
Biehme ind philosophically elaborated them. 

If we should assign to the theosophy of Boehme a position in 
the development of later philosophy corresponding to the inner 
content of its principle it would most properly be placed aa a 
com} lement to the system of Spinoza. If Spinoza taught the 
flowmg back of all the finite juto the eternal one, Boehme, on the 
other baud shjws the procession of the finite from the eternal one, 
and the inner necessity of this procession, since the being of this 
one would be rattei a not-being without such a self-duplication. 
Compared with Descartes, Boehme has at least more profoundly 
apprehended the conception of self-consciousness and the relation 
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of the finite to G od. But his historical position in other respeota 
is far too isolated and exceptional, and his mode of statement far 
too impure, to warrant ns in incorporating hini anywhere in a 
series of systems developed continuously and in a genetic con- 
nection. 



SECTION XSIT. 

BESCABTE9. 

The beginner and founder of modern phOosophy is Descartes. 
While he, like the men of the transition epoch just noticed, broke 
loose entirely from the previous philosophizing, and began bis 
work wholly de novo, yet lie did not content himself, like Baejjn, 
with merely bringing out a new method, or like Boelime and his 
cotemporaries among the Italians, with affirming philosophical 
views without a methodical ground. He went further than any 
of these, and making his stand-poiat one of universal doubt, he 
affirms a new, positive, and pregnant philosophical principle, from 
which he attempted logically to deduce the chief points of hia 
system. The character and novelty of his principle makes him 
the beginner, and its inner fruitfulness the founder, of modem 
philosophy, 

Eene Descartes (Benatus Cartesius) was born in 1596, at La 
Ilayo in Torraine. Possessing an independent property, he volun- 
teered as a soldier in his twenty-first year, and served in the wars 
with tho Dutch, the Bavarians, and the Imperialists. After this 
he travelled a good deal, and then abode a considerable time in 
Paris. In 1629 he left his native land, and betook himself to 
Hollaed, that he might there, undisturbed and unknown, devote 
himself to philosophy, and elaborate his scientific ideas. He spent 
twenty years in Holland, enduring much vexations treatment from 
fanatical theologians, till in 1649 he accepted an invitation from 
Queen Ckristina of Sweden, to visit Stockholm, where he died in 
the following year. 
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The chief content of the Cartesiau sjstcm may he seeE con 
densed in the following epitome. 

1. If science would have any thing fixed and abiding, it most 
begin with the primal ground of tliingB; ereiy presupposition 
which we may have cherished from infancy must be abandoned; 
in a word, we must doubt at every point to whioh the least uncer- 
tainty is attached. We must therefore doubt not only the exist- 
ence of the objects jjf sense, since the senses so freciuently deceive, 
fcut also the truths of mathematics and geometry — for, however 
evident the proposition may appear that two and three mate five, 
or that the sijuare has four sides, yet wo cannot know but what 
God may have designedly formed us for erroneous judgments. 
It is therefore advisable to doubt every thing, in fact to deny 
every thing, to posit every thing as false. 

2. But though we posit every thing as false to which the slight- 
est doubt may be attached, yet we cannot deny one thing, viz., tiie 
truth that we, who so think, do exist. But rather from the very 
fact that I posit every thing as felse, that I doubt every thing, 
is it manifest that I, the doubter, exist. Hence the proposition: 
I think, therefore I am (cogito ergo sum), is the first and most 
certain position which offers itself to every one attempting to 
philosophize. Upon this the most certain of all propositions, the 
certainty of all other knowledge depends. The objeetiou of Gas- 
smdi that the truth of existence follows fi;om any other activity 
of man ^ well as from thinking, that I might just as well say: I 
go to walk, therefore I exist,— has no weight; for, of all my 
actions, I can be absolutely certain only of my thinking. 

3. From the proposition I think, therefore, I am, the whole 
nature of the mind may he determined. When we examine who 
we ai'e who hold every thing to be false that is distinct from our- 
sdves, wi. see cleaily that neither extension nor figure, nor any 
thmg which can be predicated of body, but only thought, belongs 
til our natuie I im therefore onlj a thinking being, i, *. mind, 
soul, intelligence, reason Thought is my substance. Mind can 
therefoie be apprehended cleaily and completely for itself alone, 
Without any of those attributes which belong to body. Ita eon- 
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ception contains nothing of that which belongs to the conception 
of body. It is therefore impossible to apprehend it through any 
eensuous representation, or to make an image of it : it apprehends 
itself only through the pure intelligence, 

4. From the proposition cogiio ergo sum, follows still farther 
the universal rale of all certainty. I am certain that I am a 
thinking being, what now is involyed in the fact that I am certain 
of any thing ? Whence comes this certainty ? From no other 
source than the knowledge that this first proposition contains a 
clear conception of that whidi I af&rm. I know of a certainty that 
I am, and I know any thing else only when I know it aa certainly 
as I know that I am. Hence I may regard it aa a nniTersal rule, 
that oyery thing is true which I know cleaiiy and determinately, 

5. This rule, however, is only a principle of certainty, not of 
knowledge and of truth. We apply it therefore to onr thoughts 
or ideas, in order to diacover what is objectively true. But our 
ideas are partly innate, partly acquired, and partly self-originated. 
Among those of the fii-st class we find the idea of a God. The 
question arises, wlience have we this idea ? Manifestly not from 
ourselves ; this idea could only be Implanted within ns by a being 
who has the fulness of al! perfection in himself, *. e. only by aa 
actually existing God. If I ask now the question, whence have I 
the faculty to conceive of a nature more perfect than my own ? the 
answer must ever come, that I have it only from him whose nature 
is actually more perfect. All the attributes of Grod, the more I 
contemplate them, show that their idea could not have originated 
with myself alone. For though there might bo in me the idea 
of substance because I am a substance, yet I could not of myself 
have the idea of an infinite substance, since I am finite ; such an 
idea could only be given me through a substance actually infinite. 
Moreover, we must not think that the conception of the infinite is 
to be gained through abstraction and negation, as we might gain 
darkness through the negation of light ; but I perceive, rather, 
that the infinite contains more reality than the finite, and that, 
therefore, the conception of the infinite must be correspondingly 
antecedent in me to that of the finite. Since then I have a cleat 
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and determinecl idea of the infinite substance, and since this has a 
greater ohjective reality than every other, so la there no othcl 
which I hare so little reason to douht. But now since I am cer- 
tain that the idea of God has come to me from God himself, it 
only remains for me to examine the way in which I have received 
it from God. I have never derived it directly nor indirectly from 
the sense, for ideas through the sense arise only by affecting the 
external organs of sense ; neither have I devised it, for I can 
neither add to ii nor diminish it in any respect, — it must, there- 
fore, he innate as the idea of myself is innate, ilence the first 
proof we can assign for the being of a God is the fact that wa 
find the idea of a God within us, and that we must havo a cause 
for its heing. Again, the being of a God may be concluded from 
my own imperfection, and especially from the knowledge of my 
imperfection. For since I know that there is a perfection which 
is wanting in me, it follows that there must ezist a heing who is 
more perfect than I, on whom I depend and from whom I receive 
all I possess. — But the host and most evident proof for ike being 
of a God is, in fice, that which is gamed from the coni,eption of 
a God. The mind among all its difieient ideis singles out the 
ohiefest of all, that of the most perfect being, ind j eieeives that 
this has not only the possibility of existence, * e accidental ex- 
istence like all other ideas, but that it pc^sesses necessary exist- 
ence in iteelf. And as the mind knows that in every triangle its 
three angles are equal to two right angles, heeause this is involved 
in the very idea of a triangle, so does the mind necessarUy infer 
that necessary existence belongs to the concq>tion of the most 
perfect being, and that, therefore, the most perfect being actually 
exists. No other idea which the mind finds within itself contains 
necessary existence, but from the idea of the highest being exist- 
ence cannot he separated vfithout contradiction. It is only our 
prejudices which keep us from seeing this. Since we are accus- 
tomed in every thing to separate its conception from ita existence, 
and since we often make ideas arbitrarily, it readily happens, that 
when we contemplate the highest heing we are in douht whether 
its idea may not he one also arbitrarily devised, or at least one in 
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■whose conception esiatence doea not lie. — This proof la essentiallj 
different from tliat of Ttomaa (Anselm of Canterbury). Hia 
argument was as follows : " If we imderatand wbat is icdieated^ 
by tho word God, it is all tliat can be conceived of greatness ; but 
now there is actually and in thought more belonging to hira than 
the word represents, and therefcffe Q-od exists not only in word 
(or reprcBentation), but in feet," Here the deftct in the ajllc^iam 
ia manifest, for from the premise it could only be concluded that 
God must theroffffe be represented as existing io fact, while his 
actual existence would not follow. My proof on tho other hand 
is this, — we may predieate of a thing what, we clearly see belongs 
to ita true and changeless nature, or to it& essence, or to its form. 
But now after we had examined what God is, we found existence 
to belong to his true and changeless nature, and therefore may we 
properly predicate existence of G<id. Heeessary existence is con- 
tained in the idea of the most perfect being, not by a fiction of 
our \mder8tanding but because oxist^nce belongs to his eternal and 
changeless nature, 

6. The result just found — the existence of God — is of the 
highest eonBe[[uenee. Before attwning this we were obliged to 
doubt every thing, and ^ve up even every certainty, for we did 
not know but that it belonged to the nature of the human njind 
to err, but that God had created us for error. But so soon as we 
look at the necessary attributes of God in the innate idea of him, 
BO Boon as we know that he is true, it would be a oontradiction to 
suppose that he would deceive us, or that he could have made U3 
to err ; for though an ability to deceive might prove his skill, a 
willingness to deceive would only demonstrate his frailty. Our 
reason, therefore, can never apprehend an object which would not 
be true so far as the reason apprehended it, *. e. so far as it ia 
clearly known. For God might justly be styled a deceiver if he 
had given us a reason so perverted as to hold the false for thetrue. 
And thu^ every absolute doubt with which we began is dispelled. 
From tho being of God we derive every certainty. For every 
Bure knowledge it is only necessary that we have clearly known a 
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thing, and are also certain of the existence of a God, who would 
not decei¥e. 

7. From the true idea of God follow the principles of a phi- 
losophy of nature or the doctrine of the two substances. Substance 
is that which so exists that it needs nothing else for its existence. 
In this (highest) sense God is the only substance, Sod, as the 
infinite substance, has his ground in himself, is the cause of him- 
self. The two created substances, on the other hand, the thinking 
and the oorporeal substance, mind and matter, are substances 
only in a broader sense of the word ; they may be apprehended 
under the common conception that they are things which need 
only the co-operation of God for their existence. Each of these 
two substances has an attribute which constitutes its nature and 
its essence, and to which all its other determinations may be re- 
ferred. The attribute and essence of matter is extension, that of 
mind, thought, For every thing else which can be predicated of 
body presupposes extension, and is only a mode of extension, as 
every ,thing we can find in mind is only a modification of thonght. 
A substance to which thought immediately telongs is called 
mind, and a substance, whose immediate substratum is extension, 
is called body. Since thought and extensioii are distinct from 
eaoh other, and since mind cannot only be known without the 
attributes of the body, but Is in itself the negation of those attri- 
trates, we may say that the essence of these substances is in their 
reciprocal negation. Mind and body are wholly distinct, and 
have nothing in common. 

8. Wo pass by the physics of Descartes, which has only a sub- 
ordinate philosophical interest, and notice nest his views of anthro- 
pology. From this dualistle relation between mind and matter^ 
there follows a dualistic relation between soul and body. If 
matter is essentially extension, and mind essentially thought, and 
if the two have nothing in, common, then the union of soul and 
body can be conceived only as a mechanical on^ The body is to 
be regarded as an artistic automaton, which God has made, as a 
statue or machine foi'med by God from the earth. Within this 
body the soul dwells, closely but not internally connected with it, 

8» 
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The union of tlio two is only a powerful brmgmg of tie two to- 
gGther, Bince each ia not only an independent factor, but is essen- 
tially distinct from and even opposed to the other. The body by 
itself is a machine fully prepared, in which nothing is changed by 
the entrance of the thinking soul, except that through it certain 
motions aro secured: the wheel-work of the machine remains as 
it was. It is only thought which distinguishes tliis machine from 
every other ; hence, therefore, brutes which are not self-conscious 
nor thinking, must he ranked with all other machines. From this 
stand-point arose especially the question concerning the seat of 
the soul. If body and soul are independent substances, each esisen- 
tially opposed to the other, they cannot interpenetrate each other, 
but can touch only at one point when they are powerfully brought 
togetlier. This point whore the soul has its seat, is, according to 
Descartes, not the whole brain hut the pineal gland, a little kernel 
in the middle of the brain. The proof for this claim, that the 
pineal gland is the only place where the soul immediately esMbits 
its energy, is found in the circumstance that al! other parts of the 
brain aro twofold, which should not he in an organ where the soul 
has its seat, else objects would appear double. There is, there- 
fore, no other place in the body where impressions can be so well 
united as in this gland. The pineal gland ia, therefore, the chief 
Beat of the soul, and the place where all our thoughte are formed. 
We have thus developed the fandamental thoughts of the Car- 
tesian system, and will now recapitulate in a few words the fea- 
tures characteristic of its stand-point and historic position. 
Descartes was the founder of a new epoch in philosophy, first, 
from his postulate of universal freedom from all preconceptions. 
His protesting agamst every thing which is not posited by the 
thought, against taking any thing for granted in respect of the 
truth, has remained from that time onward the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the now ago. Seoondly. Descartes has brought out tho 
principle of self- consciousness (the mind or the thinking substance 
Is regarded by him as an individual self, a particular Ego) — a new 
principle, unknown in this view to the ancients. Thirdly. Des- 
cartes has shown the opposition between being and thought, exist- 
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ence and eonscioiosness, and. the mediation of this oppoaition, 
which has heen the problem of the whole modern philoBophy, he 
first affirmed as the true philosophical prohlem. But with these 
ideas, which make an epoch in the history of philosophy, there are 
at tho same time connected the defects of the Cartesian philoso- 
phizing. First. Descartes gained, the content of his system, 
namely his three substances, empirically. True, the system which 
begins with a protestation against all existence would seem to take 
nothing for granted, but to derive every thing from tte thiniing. 
But in fact this protesting is not thoroughly carried out. That 
which seems to be cast aside is afterwards, when the principle of 
certainty is gained, taken up again unchanged. And so it hap- 
pens that Descartes finds at hand not only the idea of God, hut 
his two substances as something immediately given. True, in 
order to reach them, he abstracts every thing which lies immedi- 
ately before him, but in tho end the two substances are seen as 
that which remains when all else is abstracted. They are received 
empirically. The second defect is, that Descartes separates ao 
wholly from each other the two sides of the opposition between 
thought and being. He posits both as " substances," i. e. as 
powers, which reciprocally exclude and negate each other. The 
essence of matter according to him consists only in extension, i. e. 
in the pure being e^ra se {Au&ser&iehsein), and that of mind 
(mly in thought, i. e. in the pure being in se {InsicJtsein.)' The 
two stand over against each other as centrifugal and centripetal. 
But with this apprehension of mind and matter, an inner media- 
tion of the two is an impossibility there must be a powerful act 
of creation, there mu t b th d n a t n d th t the 

two sides may ever c m t th and beuntdathya n 
man. Nevertheless D a t d mand and att mjt u h a 
mediation of the two d B t th mp h 1 ty f t dy r- 
coming the dualism f h s ta d j nt th (fi, I nd th h f 
defect of his system. In the proposition I think, therefore I 
am," or " I am thinking," the two sides, being and thought, are 
indeed connected together, but only that they may become fixed 
independently in respect of each other. If the question is asked, 
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Low docB the Ego stand related to the extended ? the answer can 
only be : by thinkiiig, i. e. negatively, by excluding it. Tbe idea 
of God, therefore, is all that remains for the mediation of these 
two Bidea. The two substances are created by God, and through 
the divine will may be bound together ; through the idea of God, 
the Ego attains the certainty that the extended exists. God ie 
therefore in a certain degree a JDevs ex ■maokina, neee^ary in 
order to mediate the conflict of the Ego with the extended. It 
is obvious how external such a mediation is. 

This defect of the Caitesian system operated as an impelling 
motive to those which succeeded. 



SECTION XSV. 

GEULINCX AND MALEBRANCHE. 

1. Mind and laatter, consciousness and esistence, Descartes 
bad fixed in the farthest separation from each other. Both, 
with him, are substauces, independent powera, reciprocally exclud- 
ing oppositions. Mind {i. e. in his view the simple self, the Ego) 
he regarded as essentially the abstraction from the sensnous, the 
distinguishing itself from matter and the separating of matter 
from itself; matter was essentially the complete opposition to 
thought. If the relation of these two powers be as has been 
given, then the question arises, how can there ever be a filiation 
[Sapport) between them ? How, oa the one hand, can the affec- 
tions of the body work upon the soul, and on the other hand, how 
can the volition of the soul direct the body, if tlie two are ab- 
solutely distinct and opposed to each other ? At this point, 
Arnold Geidincx (a disciple of Descartes, born at Antwerp 1625, 
and died as professor of philosophy at Leyden 1669) took up the 
Cartesian system, and endeavored to give it a greater logical perfec- 
tion. Aeeording to Geulinex neither the soul worli^ immediately 
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upon the body, nor tie body immediately upon the sonl. Certainly 
not the former : for though I ean determine and move my fcody ia 
many respects arbitr^ily, yet I am not the cause of this move- 
ment; for I know not how it happens, I know not in what man- 
ner motion is communicated from my brain to the different parts 
of my body, and it is impossible that I should do that in respect 
of which I cannot see how it ia done. But if I cannot produce 
motion in my body, much less can I do this outside of my body. 
I am therefore simply a contemplator of the world ; the only act 
which is peculiarly mine is contemplation. But even this contem- 
plation arises in a singular manner. For if we ask how we ob- 
tain our observations of tlie external world, we find it impossible 
that the estemal world should directly give them to us. For 
however much wo may say that, e. g. in the act of seeing, the ex- 
ternal objects produce an image in my eye or an impression in 
Bay brain as in wax, yet tiie impression or picture is after all only 
something corporeal or material, and cannot therefore come into 
my mind, which is absolutely distinct from every thing material. 
There remains, therefore, only that we seek the mediation of the 
two sides in God. It is God alone who can unite the outer with 
the inner, and the inner with the outer ; who can make the outer 
phenomena to become inner representations or notions of tke mind ; 
who can thus bring the world within the mind's observation, and 
the inner determinations of the will outward into deed. Hence 
every working, every act which, unites the outer and inner, which 
brings the mind and the world into connection, is neither a work- 
ing of the mind nor of the world, but only an immediate working 
of God. The movement of my limbs does not follow from my 
will, but only because it is the will of God that these movements 
should follow when I will. My will is an occasion by which God 
moves my body — an affection of my body is an occasion by which 
God brings within me a representation of the external world : the 
one is only the occasional cause of tte other (hence the name oc- 
casionalism). My will, however, does not move God to move my 
limbs, but he who has imparted motion to matter and given it its 
laws, created also my will, and has so connected together the most 
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diverse things, the moyemcnt o£ matter and the arbitrium of my 
will, that wliea my will puts forth a volition, such a motion fol- 
lows as it wills, and the motion follows tlie volition without any 
interaction or physical influence exerted ty the one upon the 
other. But just as it is with two clocks which go exactly alike, 
the one striking precisely as the other, their harmony is not the 
result of any reciprocal interacting, but follows because both have 
been fashioned and directed alike, — so is it with the movements 
of the body a»d tie will, they harmonize only through that exalted 
artist who has in this inefEaWe way connected them together. 
We see from this that Geulincx has carried to its limit the 
dualistic basis of Descartes. While Descartes called the union 
of mind and matter a conjimction through power, Gteulincx named 
it a miracle. There fe consequently in this view no immanent, 
but only a transcendent mediation possible. 

2. Closely connected with this view of G-eulincs, and at the 
same time a real consequence and a wider development of the 
Cartesian philosophizing, is the philosophic stand-point of Nicolas 
Mcdebranohe. He was born at Paris in 1638, chosen a member 
of the " Gongrigation de Poraioire" in his twenty-second year, 
won over to philosophy through the writings of Descartes, and 
died, after numerous feuds with theological opposers, in 1715. 

Malebranche started with the Cart&sian view of the relation 
between mind and matter. Both are strictly distinct from each 
other, and in their essence opposed. How now does the mind, 
(i. e. the Ego) gain a knowledge of the txtornal world and have 
ideas of corporeal things? iPor it comes to know things only by 
means of ideas, — not through itself, not immediately. Kow the 
mind can neither gain these ideas from itself, nor from the things 
themselves. Not from itself, for it is absolutely opposed to the 
bodily world, and hence has no capacity to idealize, to spirit- 
ualize material things, though they must become spiritualized be- 
fore they can be introduced to the mind ; in a word, the mind, 
which in relation to the material world is only an opposition, has 
no power to destroy this opposition. Jnst as little has the 
mind derived these ideas from things : for matter is not visible 
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through itself, but rather as antithetic to mind is it that vfhlah is 
absolutely uoiyitelligible, and which cannot be idealized, that which 
is absolutely without light and clearness. — It only remains, there- 
fore, that the mind beholds things in a third that stands above the 
opposition of the two, viz., God. God, as the absolato substance, 
is the absolute ideality, the infinite power to apiritualiae all things. 
Materia! things have no real opposition for God, to him they are 
no impenetrable darkness, but an ideal existence; all things are 
in him spiritually and ideally ; the whole world, as intellectual or 
ideal, is God. God is, therefore, tho higher mean between the Ego 
and the external world. In him we behold ideas, we being so 
strictly united with him, that he may properly be called the place 
of minds. 

The philosophy of Malebranche, whose simple thonght is this, 
that we know and see all things in God, — shows itself, like the 
occasionalism of Geulincx, to be a peculiar attempt to stand upon 
the basis of the Cartesian philosophy, and with its fundamental 
thought to overcome its dualism. 

3. Two defects or inner contradictions have manifested them- 
selves in the philosophy of Descartes, He had considered mind 
and matter aa substances, each one of which excluded the other 
from itself, and had sought a mediation of the two. But with 
such conditions no mediation other than an external one is possi- 
ble. If thought and existence are eaeli one substance, then can 
they only negate and exclude each other. Unnatural theories, like 
those which have been mentioned, are the inevitable result of this. 
The simplest way ont of the dif&culty is to give up the principle 
first assumed, to strip off their independence from the two oppo- 
sites, and instead of regarding them as substances, view them as 
accidents of one substance. Tiiia way of escape is moreover indi- 
cated by a particular circumstance. According to Descartes, God 
is the infinite substance, tho peculiar substance in the proper sense 
of the word. Mind and matter are indeed substances, but only in 
relation to each other; in relation to God they are dependent, and 
not substances. This is, strictly taken, a contradiction. The 
true ijDnsec[uence were ratber to say that neither the Ego (i. e. tJie 
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individual thinking) nor the material tilings are independent, Bat 
that thia can be predicated only of the one suhstance, God ; th^ 
Bubatance alone has a real being, and all the being which belongs 
to individual eaaencea these latter poaaess not aa a substantial be- 
ing, but only aa accidenta of the one only true and real substance. 
Malebraache approached this consequence. With him the bodily 
world is ideally at least resolved and made to sink in God, in 
whom are the eternal archetypes of all things. But Spinoza haa 
moat'decidedly andlogically adopted thia consequence, and affirmed 
the accidenco of all individual being and the exclusive substan- 
tiality of God alone. Hia system is the perfection and the truth 
of the Cart«sian. 



i C T 10 N XXVI. 



Baruch or Benedict Spinoza was born at Amsterdam, Nov. 
24, 1632, His parents were Jews of Portuguese descent, and 
being merchants of opulence, they gave him a finished education. 
He studied with great diligence the Bible and the Talmud, but 
soon exchanged the pursuit of theology for the study of physics 
and the works of Deacartea. He early became diasatisfied with 
Judaism, and presently came to an open rupturo with it, though 
without going over formally to Christianity. In order to escape 
the persecutiona of the Jews, who had excommunicated him, and 
who even went so far as to make an attempt upon his life, he left 
Amsterdam and betook himself to Khynaberg, near Leyden, He 
finally settled down at the Hague, where he spent hia life in the 
greatest seclusion, devoted wholly to scientific pursuits. He sup- 
ported himaelf by grinding optic glasses, which his friends sold 
for him. The Elector Palatine, Charlea Louis, offered him a Pro- 
fessorahip of Philosophy at Heidelberg, with the full pormisaion 
to teach aa he chose, but Spinoza declined the poet. Naturally 
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of a weak constitution, which consumption Lad for many years 
been undermining, Spinoza died at the age of 44, on the 21st of 
I 1677. In hiB life there waa mirrored the unclouded 
! and exalted serenity of the perfected sage. Abste- 
mious in his habits, satisfied with little, the master of his passions, 
never intemperately sad nor jojons, gentle and benevolent, with a 
character of singular excellence and purity, he faithfully illustra- 
ted in his life, the doctrines of his philosophy. His chief work, 
the SJthica, appeared the year of his death. His design was pro- 
bably to have published it during his life, but the odious report 
that he was an atheist restrained him. The friend he most trusted, 
Louis Mayer, a physician, attended to its publicatioa after the 
author's death and according to hia will. 

The system of Spinoza rests upon three fundamental concep- 
tions, from which all the rest may bo derived witi mathematical 
necessity. These conceptions are that of substance, of attribute, 
and of mode. 

1, Spinoza starts from the Cartesian conception of substance : 
substance is that whieh needs nothing other for its existence. 
But with such a conception there can exist only one single buIj- 
stance. A number of substances like that of Descartes is neces- 
sarily a contradiction. There can be nothing which has a sub- 
stantial being besides the one substance of all things. This one 
substance Spinoza calls God. Of course, with such a view, the 
Christian idea of GSod, tie notion of a spiritual and personal 
being, must bo laid aside. Spinoza expressly declares, that his 
notion of God is entirely difierent from that of the Christian ; he 
denied that understanding and will could be predicated of God ; 
he ridiculed those who supposed that God worked for an end, 
and even scorned the view which regarded the world as a product 
of the Divine willing or thinking. God is, with him, only sub- 
stance, and nothing more. The propositions that there is only 
one God, and that the substance of all things is only one, are 
with him identical. 

What now peculiarly is this substance ? What is positive 
being ? This question it is very difficult to answer dii-ect!y from 
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the stand-pomt of Spinoza, partly because a definition, according 
to him, must contain (i. e. must be genetically) the immediate 
caase of that which ia to he explained, hut substance is uncreated 
and can have no cause besides itself; but prominently because 
Spinoza held that every determination is a negation, since it must 
indicate a want of esistenee, a relative not-being. {Omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio is an expression which, though he uses it 
only ooeaaionally, expresses the fundamental idea of his whole 
system.) Hence, by setting up any positive detenninations of 
being, wo only taie away from eubstaneo its infinity and make it 
finite. When we therefore affirm, any thing ooncernLDg it, we 
can only speak negatively, e. g. that it has no foreign cause, that 
it has no plurality, that it cannot be divided, eto. It is even 
reluctantly that Spinoza declares concerning it that it is one, for 
this predicate might readily bo taken iiuiaerically, as implying 
that others, tte many, stood over against it. Thus there can 
remain only such positive affirmations respecting it as express its 
absolute reference to itself. In this sense Spinoza says that sub- 
stance ia the cause of itself, i. e. its being concludes existence in 
itself. When Spinoza calls it eternal, it is only another expression 
. for the same thought ; for by eternity he understands existence 
itself, so far as it is conceived to follow from the definition of the 
thing, in a sense similar to that in which geometricians speak of 
the eternal properties of figures. Still iartber he calls substance 
infinite, because the conception of infinity expressed to him the 
conception of true being, the absolute affirmation of existence. 
So also the expression, God ia free, affirms nothing more than 
those already mentioned, viz., negatively, that every foreign re- 
straint is excluded from him, and positively, that God is in har- 
mony with himself, that his being corresponds to the laws of his 

The eomprehonsivo statement for the above ia, that there is 
only one infinite substance that excludes from itself all determi- 
nation and negation, and is named God, or nature, 

2. Besides the infinite substance or God, Descartes had as- 
sumed two other substances created by God, viz., mind (thought), 
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and matter (extension). These two Spinoza considers m the ligiit 
of attributes, though, like Deaeartes, he receiyes them empirically 
What, now, ia tho relation of these attributes to the infinite sub- 
stance ? This is the severe question, tho tend on- Achilles of Spi- 
noza's system. They oaniiot be essential forma in which the sub- 
Stance may manifest itself or appear, for this would make them 
determine the essence of the substance, which would contradict its 
conception as already given. Substance, as siioh, is neither iin-- 
derstanding nor extension. If, then, the two attributes do not 
flow out of the essence of the substance, and do not constitute 
the substance, there remains only one other supposition, viz., that 
they are externally attached to the substance ; and this is, ia 
fact, Spinoza's view. Attribute, according to him, is that which 
the understanding perceives in the substance as constituting its 
essence, ^ajjjsderstanding, as Spinoza expressly says, does not 
belong to Bubstanoe a^ such. Attributes, therefore, are those de- 
terminations whicii express the essence of the substance only for 
the perceiving understanding; since they express the essence of 
tho substance in a determinate way, while substance itself has no 
determinate way of being, they can only fall outside the substance, 
viz., in the reflective understanding. To the substance itself it is 
indifferent whether the understanding contemplate it under these 
two attribute') or not; tho substance in itself has an infinity of 
attributes, i. e. every possible attribute which is not a limitation, 
may be predicated of it; it ia only the human understanding 
which attaches these two attributes to the substance, and it affixes 
no more than these, because, among all the conceptions it can 
form, these alone are actually positive, or express a reality. God, 
or the substance, is therefore thinking, in so far as the under- 
standing contemplates him under the attribute of thought, and ia 
extended in so fer as the understanding contemplates him under 
the attribute of extension. It is, says Spinoza — using a figure to 
express this relation of substance to attribnto— it is, like a surface 
reflecting the light, which (objectively taken) may be hot, though, 
in reference to the man looking upon it, it is white. More accu- 
rately substance is a surjace, standing opposite to a beholder. who 
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oan see only ttrougk yellow and blue glasses ; to whom, tterefijre, 
the surface muat appear either yellow or blue, though it is neither 
the one nor the other. 

In relation to substance, therefore, the attributes must be 
apprehended as entirely independent: they must be conceived 
through themselves : their conception is not dependent upon that 
of substance. This is necessarily true; for since the substance 
can have no determinateness, then the attribute which is its deter- 
minate being, cannot be explained from the substance, but only 
through itself. Only by apprehending the attribute independently 
can the nnity of the substance be maintained. 

In relation to each other, the attributes are to be taken as 
opposites strictly and dcterminately diverse. Between the bodily 
and the ideal world there is no reciprocal influence nor interac- 
tion ; a body can only spring from a body, and an idea can only 
tavs an idea for its source, llenoe, therefore, neither the mind 
can work upon the body nor the body upon the mind. Neverthe- 
less there exists between the two worlds a perfect harmony and 
an entire parallelism. It is one and the samo gubstanee which ia 
conceived under each of the two attributes, and under wliich one 
of the two wo may contcmplato it is indifferent to the substance 
itself, for each mode of contemplation is equally correct. From 
this follows at once the proposition of Spinoza, that the connec- 
tion of ideas and of things is the same. Hence the solutjou to 
the problem of the relation of body and soul, so difficult to find 
from the Cartesian stand-point, is readily soon from that 'of Spi- 
noza. Body and soul are one and the same thing, only viewed 
under different attributes. Mind is nothing but the idea of body, 
i. e. it is the same thing as body, only that it is viewed under the 
attribute of thought. In the same way is explained the apparent 
but not real influence of the body upon the mind, and the miad 
upon the body. That which, in ono point of view ia bodily mo- 
tion, in -another is an act of thought, la short, the most perfect 
parallelism reigns between the world of bodily things and that of 
ideas. 

3. Individual beings, which considered under the attribute of 
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thought are idea?, and under the attribute of cstonsion aro 
bodies, Spinoza comprehends under the conception of accidence, 
or, as he calls it, mode. By mode s we ar e therefore to under- 
stand the changing foi'ms of substance. The modes stand related 
to the substance aa the rippling wa^es of the sea to the water of 
the sea, as forms constantly disappearing and never having a real 
being. In fact this example goes too far, for the waves of the 
sea are at least a part of the water of the tea, while tlie modes, 
instead of being parts of the substance, are essentially nothing and 
■witiout being. The finite has no existence as finite ; only the 
infinite substance has actual existence. Substance, therefore, 
could not be regarded more falsely than if it should be viewed aa 
made up of modes. That would be, Spinoza remarks, as if one 
should say that the line is made up out of points. It is just as 
false to affirm that Spinoza identifies God and the world. He 
identifies ttem h he would rather say that the world, 

as world, *. a g- te of individuals, does not at all 

exist; we mi^b ah wi w th Hegel that he denies the world 
(his system is sm m) ban with Bayle, that he makes every 

thing God, or ha h b divinity to every thing. 

Whence d li ^ individuals arise, if they can have 

no existence by the side of substance ? They are only the product 
of our deceptive apprehension. There are two chief ways of know- 
ledge — tbe intuitive, through the reason, and the imaginative. 
To the latter belong the knowledge of experience, and all that is 
abstract, superficial, and confused ; to the former, the colleotion 
of all fitting (adequate) ideas. It is only the fault of the imagi- 
nation that we should look upon the world as a manifoldnesa of 
individuals ; the manifoldness is only a form of representation. 
Tlie imagination isolates and individualizes what the reason sees 
together in its unity. Hence it is only as considered through the 
imaginatioH (experience or opinion) that modes are things; the 
reason looks upon them as necessary, or, wbat is the same thing, 
as eternal. 

Such are the fundamental thoughts and features of Spinoza's 
system. His practical philosophy yet remams to be charaoterissed 
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and in a few ■words. Ita ctief propositions follow necessarily 
from the metaphysical grounds already oit«d. First, it follows 
from tteso, that what is called free wOI cannot be admitted. Eor 
since man is only a mode, he, like every other mode, stands in an 
endless series of conditioning causes, and bo free will can there- 
fore bo predicated of him. The will must thus, like the body 
(and the resolution of the will is only a modification of the body), 
be determined by something other than itself. Men regard them- 
selves as free only because they are conscious of their actions and 
not of the determining causes. Ju^t so the notions which one 
commonly oonnects with the words good and evil, rest on an error 
as follows at onee from the conception of the absolute divine 
causality. Good and evQ are not something actually in the tilings 
themselves, but only express relative conceptions which we have 
iformed from a comparison of things with one another. Thus, by 
observing certain things we form a certain universal conception, 
which we therenpon treat as though it were the rule for the being 
aud acting of all individuals, and if any individual varies from 
this conception we fancy that it does not correspond to its nature, 
and is incomplete. Evil or sin is therefore only something rela- 
tive, for nothing happens against God's will. It is only a simple 
negation or deprivation, which only seems to bo a reality in our 
representation. "With God there is no idea of the evil. What is 
therefore good and what evil ? That is good which is useful to 
us, and that evd which hradi,rs us from partaking of a good. 
That, moreover is useful to us which brings us to a greater reality, 
which preserves and exalts our being. But our true being is 
knowledge, aud hence that only is useful to ua which aids us in 
knowing ; the highct good is the knowledge of God ; tie highest 
virtue of the mind is to know and love God, From the know- 
ledge f (;r d we ga n th h h t gladn ss and joy of the mind, 
the h i t bl In s. El s dn s. h u is not the reward of 
virtu b t fu t If 

The g a d f tu e f Sp n z ph 1 aopl y is that it buries 
every tl ng n 1 d al d ] t la a fin t , in the abyss of 
the d ne ubstance W th ts ew nnalt ably fixed upon the 
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t 1 t 1 igM of every thing wtich seems actual in 

th d y t f men. But its defect consists in its ina^ 
b lity t t rf m tB 3 negative abyaa of substance into the posi- 
t g d f 11 b fig and becoming. The substance of Spi- 
h b ju..tly compared to the lair of a lion, which many 
fttp te btfom which none emerge. The existence of 
tl ph m 1 w Id, though it bo only the apparent and docep- 
f 1 ty i th finite, Spinoza doea not explain. With his 

b t t pt f substance he cannot explain it. And yet 

til m t h Ip h m out of the difficulty lay near at hand. Ho 
f il d t pply sally Ma fundamental principle that all de- 

t mm t t n ; he applied it only to the finite, but the 

It t nfin t o far as it stands over against the finite, is 

1 d t t this infinite must be denied by ite negation, 

h h th wh n a finite world is posited, Jacob Boehme 

h. ly pp h Id hia, when ho affirmed, that without a self- 
i pi t w th t an ingress into the limited, the finite, the 
m 1 g d t things is an empty nothing {cf. ^ XXIII. 8). 
& th y \ d of Spinoza is a nothing, a purely indeter- 

m t b w th him substance was only a principle of unity 

d t 1 p m pie of difitinction, because its attributea, in- 
stead of being an expression of an actual difference and a positive 
diatiaction to itself, are rather wholly indifferent to itself. The 
system of Spinoza is the most abstract Monotheism that can be 
thought. It is not accidental that its author, a Jew, should have 
brought out agjun this view of the world, this view of absolute 
identity, for it is in a certain degree with him only a consequenoe 
of his national religion — an echo of the Orient. 
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SECTION XXVII. 

idealism: and realism. 



We have now reached a point of d 
ment of philosophy. Deacartea had affirmed and attempted to 
mediate the opposition, hetwoen thought ami heing, mind and 
matter. This mediation, however, was hardly snceeasful, for the 
two sides of the opposition he had fixed in their widest separa- 
tion, when he posited them as two substances or powers, which 
reciprocally negated each other. The followers of Descartes 
sought a more satisfactory mediation, but the theories to which 
they saw themselves driven-, only indicated the more clearly that 
the whole premise from which they started must be given up. 
At length Spinoza abandoned the false notion, aad took away ita 
substantiality from each of the two opposed principle^ Mind 
and matter, thought and extension, are now one in the infinite 
substance. Yet they arc not one in themselves, which would be 
the only trne unity of the two, . That they are one in the sub- 
stance is of little avail, since they are indifferent to the substance, 
and are not immanent distiuctiona in it. Thus even with Spmoza 
the two remain strictly separate. The ground of this isolation 
we find in the feet that Spinoza himself did not sufficiently re- 
Eonnce the Cartesian notion, and thus could not escape the Car- 
tesian dualism. With him, as with Descartes, thought is onl^ 
thought, and extension tmly extension, and in such an apprehen- 
sion of the two, the one necessarily excludes the other. If we 
would find an inner mediation for the two, we must cease to ab- 
stract every thing essentia! irom each. The opposite sides must 
be mediated even in their strictest opposition. To do this, two 
ways alone were possible. A position could be taten either on 
the material or on the ideal side, and the attempt made to explain 
the ideal under the material, or the material under the ideal, 
other. Both these attempts were 
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in fact made, and at atout tiie efime time. Tlie two ] 
couraea of a one-sided idealism, and a one-sided realism (Erapi- 
ricism, Sensualism, Materialism), now begin their development. 



8ECTI0N SXVIII. 



The founder of the realistic course and the father of modern 
Empiricism and Materialism's JoJm Locke, an Englishman. 
Thomas ffoihes (1588-1679) was his predecessor and countryman, 
whose name we need -here oniy mention, as it has no importance 
cicKpt for the history of natural rights, 

John Locke was born at Wrington, 1632. His student years 
he devoted to 'philosophy and prominently to medicine, though his 
weak health prevented him from practising as a physician. Few 
cares of business interrupted his leisure, and he devoted his time 
mostly to literary pursuits. His friendly relations with Lord 
Anthony. Ashley, afterwards. Earl of Shaftesbury, eserted a 
weighty influence upon his course in life. At the house of this 
distinguished statesman and author he always found the most 
cordial reception, and an intercourse with the most important 
men of England. In the year 1670 he sketched for a number of 
friends the first plan of his famous Essay on ihe Hwman Under- 
standing, though the completed work did not appear till 1689. 
Locke died aged 72 in tho year 1704 His writmgs are tharac- 
teriaed by clearness and precision, openness and determinateness. 
More acute than profound in bis philosophuing, he does not in 
this respect belie tho charaeteristio of his nation The funda- 
mental thoughts and results of Ms philosophy ht\e now beeome 
common property, especially among tho English, though it should 
not therefore be forgotten that he is the first who has scientifically 
established them, and is, on this account, entitled to a true place 
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in tlie history of philosophy, evon though his principle was want- 
ing in an inner capacity for development. 

Locke's Philosophy (i. e. Ms theory of knowledge, for his 
whole philosophizing espends itself in investigating the faculty of 
knowing) rests upon two thoughts, to which he never ceases to re- 
vert : first (negatively}, there are no innate ideas ; second (posi- 
tively), all Qur knowledge arises from experience. 

Many, says Locke, suppose that there are innate ideas which 
the soul receives coetineous with its orifiin and brings with It into 
th w Id In d t J th t th d as axe innate, it is 

1 th t th y sally t 1 m ersally valid with 

11 m L t Im tt g th t th w uch a fact would 

p thi if this al h m y Id he explained in 

ytl wy Etm mtk wt th y claim such a fact. 

Th 1 ty f d m tal p p t on, theoretical or 

p t i wh h w Id fc um Uy dm tt 1 Certainly there 

hptlp filth mpl of different people 

wll tdfi t hwthtth no moral rule uni- 

lly dm ttcd bd N th th a theoretical one, 

f thseppt whhm f,ht 1 y the strongest claim 

t h on Uy Id jf th p p t — what is, is," or — 

t mp bl th t d th m thmg should be and 

thtth mtm — by m a universal assent. 

Children and idiots have no notio of thes principles, and even 
uncultivated men know nothiog of these abstract propositions. 
They cannot therefore have been imprinted on all men by nature. 
If ideas were innate, then they must be known by all from earliest 
childhood, For " to be in the understanding," and " to become 
known," is one and the same thing. The asaortion therefore that 
these ideas are imprinted on the understanding while it does not 
know it, is hence a manifest contradiction. Just as little is giuned 
by the subterfuge, that these pi-ineiples come into the consciona- 
ness so soon as men use their reason. Tiiis affirmation is direct- 
ly false, for those maxims which are called uuivereal come into the 
consciousness much later than a great deal of other knowledge, 
and ohildrcD, e, g. give many proofe of their nse of reason before 
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they know tliat it is impossible that a thing Bliould he and at the 
same time not he. It is only correct to say tljat no one beoomes 
conscious of tiiese propositions without reasoning, — hut to say 
that they are all known with the first reasoning is false. More- 
over, that which is first known is not universal propositions, but 
relates to individual impressions. The child knows that sweet 
is not bitter long before he understands the logical proposition of 
contradiction. He who carefully bethinks himself, will hesitate 
before he affirms that particular dicta as " sweet is not bitter," are 
derived from universal ones. If the universal propositions were 
innate, then must they bo the first in the consciousness of the 
child; for that which nature baa stamped upon the human soul 
must come into consciousness antecedently to any thing which 
she has not written there. Consequently, if there are no innate 
ideas, either theoretical or practical, there can be just aa 
truly no innate art nor science. The understanding (or the soul) 
is essentially a taivla rasa, — a blank and void space, a white 
paper on which nothing is written. 

How now does the understanding becbmo possessed of ideas ? 
Only through experience, upon which all knowledge rests, and on 
which as its principle all knowledge depends. Experience itself 
is twofold; either it arises through the perception of external ob- 
jects by means of the sense, in which case we call it sensation ; 
or it is a perception of the activities of our own understanding, ia 
which case it is named the inner sense, or, better, reflection. 
Sensation and reflection give to the understanding all its ideas ; 
they are the windows through which alone tho light of ideas falls 
upon the naturally dark space of the mind; extern 1 bj t f 
nish us with the ideas of sensible qualities, and th n bj t 
which is the understanding itself, offers us the id f t wn 

activities. Til show the derivation and to give an spl n t n f 
all the ideas derived from both is the problem of th L k an ph 
losophy. For this end Locke divides ideas (rep se t t o 
notions) into simple and compound. Simple ideas, he names those 
which are impressed from without upon the understanding while 
it remains wholly passive, just as the images of certain objects are 
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represented iu a mirror. These simple ideas are partly suei aa 
come to the understanding ttrongh. an individual sense, e. g. the 
ideas of oolor, nhich are furnislied to tlie mind through the eye, 
or those of soundj which come to it through the ear, or those of 
solidity or impenetrability, which we receive through the touch ; 
partly such as a numher of senses have combined to give us, aa 
thiee of space and of motion, of which we become conscious by 
means of the sense both of touch and of sight ; partly stich as we 
receive through reflection, as the idea of thought and of will ; and 
partly, in fine, such as arise from both sensation and reflection 
combined, e. g. power, unity, &c. These simple ideas form the 
material, as it were the letters of all oar tnowiedga But now as 
language arises from a manifold combination of letters, syllables 
and words, so the understanding forms complex ideas by the mani- 
fold combination of simple ideas with each other, Tiie complex 
ideas may be referred to three classes, viz. : the ideas of mode, of 
Bubstaneo, and of relation. Under the ideas of mode, Locke con- 
siders the modifications of space (as distance, measurement, im- 
mensity, surface, figure, &c.), of time (as succession, duration, 
eternity), of thought (perception, memory, abstraction, &c.), of 
number, power, &c. Special attention is given by Locke to the 
conception of substance. He explains the origin of this concep- 
tion in this way, viz. : we find both in sensation and reflection, 
tiiat a certain number of simple ideas seem often to be connected 
together. But as we cannot divest ourselves of the impression 
that these simple ideas have not been produced through them- 
selves, we are aeousfomed to furnish them with a ground in some 
existing substratum, which we indicate with the word substance. 
Substance is something unknown, and is conceived of as posseting 
those qualities which are necessary to furnish us with simple ideas. 
But from the fact that substance is a product of our subjective 
thinking, it does not follow that it has no existence outside of our- 
selves. On the contrary, this is distinguished from all other com- 
plex ideas in the fact that this is an idea which has ita archetype 
distinct from ourselves, and possesses objective reality, while other 
complex ideas are formed by the mind at pleasure, and have no 
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reality corresponding to thera external to the mind. We do not 
know what is the archetype of substance, and of the substance 
itself we are aoijuainted only with its attributes. Erom consider- 
ing the conception of substance, Locte next passes over to the idea 
oi relation. A relation arises when the understanding lias eofi- 
neeted two things with each other, in such a way, that in consider- 
ing them it passes over from the one to the other. Every thing 
is capable of being brought by the understanding into relation, or 
what is tho same thing, to be transformed into something relative. 
It is conaec[uently impossible to enumerate the sura of every pos- 
sible relation. Hence Loelre treats only of some of the more 
weighty conceptions of relation, among others, that of identity and 
difference, but especially that of cause and effect. The idea of 
cause and effect arises when our understanding perceives that any 
thing whatsoever, be it Bubstanee or quality, begins to exist 
through tbe activity of another. So much concerning ideas. The 
combination of ideas among themselves gives the conception of 
knowing. Hence knowledge stands in the same relation to the 
simple and complex ideas as a proposition does to the letters, syl- 
lables and words which compose it. From this it follows that our 
knowledge does not pass beyond the compass of our ideas, and 
hence that it is bounded by experience. 

These are the prominent thoughts in the Loekian philosophy. 
Its empiricism is clear as day. The mind, according to it, is in 
itself bare, and only a mirror of the outer world, — a dark space 
which passively receives the images of external objects ; its whole 
content Is made by the impressions furnished itby material things. 
Nihil est in iniellectu, guod non fuent in sensu — is tho watch- 
word of this standpoint. While Locke, by this proposition, ex- 
presses the undoubted preponderance of the material over the 
intellectual, he does so still more decisively when he declares that 
it is possible and even probable that the mind is a material essence. 
He docs not admit the reverse possibility, that material things 
may be classed under the intellectual as a speeiai kind. Henco 
with him mind is the secondary to matter, and hence he is seen to 
take the characteristic standpoint of realism (cf. § XXVII). 
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It is true ttat Loote was not alwaya logically eonsisteiit, and in 
iniiny points did not tliorougUy carry out his empiricism : tut wo 
can clearly see that the road whicii will be taken in the farther 
development of this direction, ■will result in a thorough denial of 
the ideal factor. 

The empiriciBm of Locke, wholly national as it is, soon, he- 
came the ruling philosophy in England. Standing on its basis 
wo find Isaac Newton^ the great mathematician (1642-1727), 
Samuel Clarke, a disciple of Newton, whose chief attention waa 
given to moral philosophy (1676-1729), the English moralists of 
this period, WilUam Wollaston (1659-1724), the Earl of Shafies- 
h^fy (1&11~1713), Francis Huicheson (1694-1746), and even 
Bome opponents of Locko, as Peter Brown, who died 1735. 



SECTION XXIX. 



As already remarked, Locke had not been wholly consistent 
with the standpoint of empiricism. Though conceding to ma- 
terial objects a decided superiority above the thinking aubjeet, 
there was yet one point, viz., the recognition of substance, where 
lie claimed for the thinking a power above the objective world. 
Among all the complex ideas which are formed by the subjective 
thinking, the idea of substance is, according to Locke, the only 
3iie which has objective reality; all the rest being purely sub- 
jective, with nothing actually corresponding to them in the ob- 
jective world. But in the very fact that the subjective thinking 
places the conceptiou of substance, which it has formed, in the 
objective world, it affirms an objective relation of things, an ob- 
jective connection of them among each other, and an existing 
rationality. The reason of the subject in this respect stands in a 
certain degree above the objective world, for the relation of sub- 
Btance is not derived immediately from tlie world of eenao, and is 
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no product of sensatioa nor of perception through the sense. On 
a pure empirical standpoint — and suoh was Locke's — it was 
therefore illogical to allow the conception of substance to remain 
possessed of objective being. If the nnder^anding is essentially 
a bare and empty space, a, wliite unwritten paper, if its whole con- 
tent of objectiTe knowledge eonsisfa in the impressions made upon 
it by material things, then must the conception of substance also 
be explained as a mere subjective notion, a union of ideas joined 
together at the mind's pleasure, and the subject itself, thus fully 
deprived of every thing to which, it eould lay claim, .aust become 
wholly subordinated to the material world. This stride to a 
logical empiricism Hume has made in his criticism on the concep- 
tion of causality. 

David Humo was born at Edinburgh 1711 DevDted in youth 
to the study of law, then for some time a merchant, he atttrwards 
gave his attention exclusively to philosophy and histoiy Hifl&st 
literary attempt was hardly noticed. A moie fiivorable reception 
was, however, given to his "Sssays,'" — of which ho published 
different collections from 1742 to 1757, making m ill five >ol 
umes. In these Hume has treated philosophical themes tn & 
thoughtful and cultivated man of the world, but without jny strict 
systematic eonneotion. In 1752 he was elected to the care of a 
public library in Edinburgh, and began in this same year his 
famous history of England. Afterwards he became secretary of 
legation at Paris, wiiere he became acquainted with Eousseau 
In 1767 he became under secretary of state an office, however, 
which he filled for only a brief period. His last years were sj.ent 
in Edinburgh, in a quiet and contented seolusion. He died 
1776- 

The centre of Hume's philosophizing is his criticism of the 
conception of cause. Locke had already expressed the thought 
that wo attain the conception of substance only by the habit of 
always seeing certain modes together. Hume takes np this 
thought with earnestness. Whence do we know, he asks, that 
two things stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect ? 
We do not know it apriori, for since the effect is something other 
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than tbe cause, while knowledge apriori emhracos only thai whioli 
is identioal, the effect cannot thus be discovered in the cause; 
neither do we know it through experience, for experience reveala 
to us only the sueoessioa in time of two fact^ All our oonclu- 
sions from experience, theretoie, rest simply upon habit. Be- 
cause we are in the habit of seeing that one thing 11 followed ia 
time by another, do we form the notion that the Utter must fol- 
low out of the former; we malto the relition of eausalit> out of 
the relation of siiceession , but a connection m time is naturally 
something other than a causal connection Hence, with the con- 
ception of causality, we transcend that which 11 given in percep- 
tion and form for oursehes, notions to whnh we are projierly not 
entitled. — That which belongs to causality belongs to every neces- 
eary relation. We find withm us conceptions, as those of power 
and expression, and in general that of necessary connection ; but 
let UB note how we attain, these ; not through eensation, for 
Uioagh external objects seem to us to have coetaneonsness of 
being, they ^ow us no necessary connection. Do they then come 
through reflection ? True, it seems as if we might get tbe idea 
of power by seeing that the organs of our body move in conse- 
quence of the dictate of our mind. But since we do not know 
the means through which the mind works, and since all the or- 
gans of the body cannot be moved by the yiill, it follows, that we 
are indeed pointed to experience in reference to this activity ; but 
since experience can show bs only a frequent conjunction, but no 
real connection, it follows also that we come to the conception of 
power as of eveiy neoe^ary connection, only because we are ac- 
t d t t dgpss t All p 

t whi h p lat f ty 11 k wl dg 1 

mpt f 1 bj t t f th g t th f 

It m t ly ly p th ut f 1 H d 1 
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of the self or the Ego. The self or the- Ego is, in fact, nothing 
other than a compoimd of many notions following rapidly npon 
eaoh other ; and nnder this coniponnd we lay a conceived auh- 
stratum, which we call soul, self. Ego (I). The self, or the Ego, 
rests wholly on an illusion. Of course, with such premises, 
nothing can be said of the immortality of the soul. If the soul 
is only the compound of onr notions, it necessarily ceases with 
the notions — that which is compounded of the movements of the 
hody dies with those movements. 

There needs no further proof, thaa simply to .itter these chief 
thoughts of Hume, to show that his scepticism is only a logical 
carrying out of Locke's empiricism. Every determination of 
universality and necessity must fall away, if we derive our knowl- 
edge only from perceptions through the sense; these determina- 
tions cannot be comprised in sensation. 



SECTION SXX, 

CONDILLAG. 

The French took up the problem of carrying out the empiri- 
cism of Locke, to its ultimate consequences in sensualism and 
materialism. Although this empiricism had sprung up on English 
soil, and had soon become universally prevalent there, it was re- 
served for France to push it to the last extreme, and show that it 
overthrew all the foundations of moral and religious life. This 
final conseijuence of empiricism did not correspond to the English 
national character. But on the contrary, both the empiricism of 
Locke, and the scepticism of -Hume, found themselves opposed 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, by a reaction in the 
Scotch philosophy {Seid 1701-1799, Bmttie, Oswald, Dugald 
Stewart, 1758-1828). The attempt was here made to establish 
certain principles of truth as innate and immanent in the sub- 
ject, vfhich should avail both against the tabula rasa of Locke, 
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and the aceptieism of Hume. Thcf.e principles were taken in a 
thoroTiglily Engliah way, as those of oonnaoa sense, as fauts of 
experience, as facts of the moral instinct and sound hnman un- 
derstanding; as something empirically given, and found in the 
common consciousness by self-eontemplation and reflection. Bub 
in France, on the otter hand, there was such a public and social 
condition of ttings during the eighteenth century, that we can 
only regard the systems of materialism and egoistic moralism 
■which here appeared, as the last practical cojiseijueneea of the 
empirical standpoint, — to be the natural result of the universal 
desolatioa, Tho expression of a lady respecting the system of 
Helvetius is well known, that it uttered only the secret of all tho 
world. 

Most closely connected with the empiricism of Locke, is the 
Benswalisra of the Abbe Cond%llac Condillac was bom at Gre- 
noble, 1715. In his flist wiitings te adhered to L k b b 
sec[uently passed beyond him, and sought to grou d ph 1 soph 
cal standpoint of his own. He was elected a m ml) f th 
French Academy in 1768, and died in 1780. H w t g fill 
tT?enty-three volumes, and have their origin in m 1 1 
Hgious interest. 

Condillac, like Locke, started with the proj t th t 11 
our knowledge comes from experience. While, h J k 

liad indicated two sources for this knowledge, s t d 

flection, the outer and the inner sense, Condillac referred reflec- 
tion to sensation, and reduced the two sources to one. . Keflection 
is, with him, only sensation ; all intellectual occurrences, even the 
combination of ideas and volition, are to bo regarded only as 
modified sensations. It is the chief problem and content of Con- 
dillac's philosophizing to carry out this thought, and derive the 
different functions of the soul out of the sensations of tbe outer 
sense. He illustrates this thought by a statue, which has been 
made with a perfect internal organization like a man, but whicli 
possesses no ideas, and in whicli only gradually one sense after 
another awakens and fills the soul with impressions. In such a 
view man stands on the same footing as the brute, for all hia 
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kEowledge and all hia incentives to action he receives from sen- 
sation. Condillac consequently nam^ men perfect animals, and 
brutes imperfect men. Still he revolts fi-om affirming the mate- 
riality of the Boul, and denying the esiatence of God. These 
ultimate consecjuences of sensualism were first drawn hy others 
after him, as would naturally enough follow. As sensualism 
affirmed that truth, or being could only be perceived through the 
sense, so we have only to reverse this proposition, and have the 
thesis of materialism, viz, : the sensible alone is, there is no other 
being but material being. 



SECTION SXXI. 

HELVETIUS. 

Helvetius has exhibited the moral conseq^uences of the sen- 
eualistic standpoint. While theoretical sensualism affirms that 
all our knowledge is determined by sensation, practical sensualism 
adds to this the analogous proposition that all our volition springs 
from the same source, and is regulated by the sensuous desire, 
Helvetius adopted it as the principle of morals to satisfy this 



Helvetius was born at Paris in 1715. Gaining a position in 
his twenty-third year as farmer-general, he found himself early in 
the possesion of a rich income, but after a few years ho found 
this office so vexatioua that he abandoned it. The study of 
Locke decided his philosophic direction, Helvetius wrote his 
famed work, de I'Usprit, after he had given up his office and 
withdrawn himself in seclusion. It appeared in 1768, and at- 
tracted a great attentiou at home and abroad, though it drew 
upon him a violent persecution, especially from the clergy. It 
was fortunate for him that the persecution satisfied itself with 
suppressing his book. The repose in which he spent his later 
years was interrupted only by two journeys which he made to 
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Germany and England. He died in 1771, Hia personal char- 
acter was vrholly cstiiaable, fall of kindness and generosity. Es- 
pecially in Lis place aa farmer-general ho showed himself benev- 
olent towards the poor, and resolute gainst the encroachments 
of his subalterns. The style of hia writings is e^y and 
elegant. 

Self-IoTc or interest, says Helvetius, is the lever of all our 
mental activities. Even that activity which is purely intellectual, 
our instinct towards knowledgCj our fonning of ideas, rests upon 
this. Since now all self-love refers essentially only to bodily 
pleasure, it follows that every mental occurrence within us has ita 
peculiar source only in the strivino- after this pleasure ; but in 
saying thia w h ly ffi m 1 wh the principle of al! mo- 

rality t be f.ht It 1 d ty to require a man to do 

the go d ply f t wn i. Thi is just as impraeticablo 
as that h h Id d th 1 m ply for the sake of the evil. 

Hence fm Itjwull tb wh Uy fruitless, it must return 
to its e p lb nd nt t d pt the true principle of 

all act g pi as dp n, or, in other words, self- 

ishness t 1 m 1 p m pi Hence, as a correct legis- 

lation th t wh h b 1 t ita laws through reward 

and pun hm t th ugh Ifi hn so will a correct system 

of mor 1 b tb t wh b d th 1 t es of men from self-love, 

which shows that that which is forbidden is something which is 
followed by disagreeable conseijaences. A system of ethics which 
does not involve the Bcif-interest of men, or which wars against 
irily remains fruitless. 
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SECTION SXXII. 



THE FEENCH CLEARING TTP (AufMaerUni^) AND MATE- 
EIAIISM. 

1. It has already been remarked (§ SXX.) that the carrying 
out of empiricism to its extremes, as was attempted in France, 
was most intimately connected with the general condition of the 
French people and state, in the period before the revolution. The 
contradictory element in the character of the Middle Ages, the 
external and dualistic relation to the spiritual world, had developed 
itself ia Catholic France till it had corrupted and destroyed every 
condition. Morality, mainly through the influence of a licentious 
court, had become wholly corrupted ; the state had sunk to an 
unbridled despotism, and the church to a hierarchy as hypocritical 
as it was powerful. Thus, as every intellectual edifice was threat- 
ened with ruin, nature, aa matter ■without intellect, as the object 
of sensation and desire, alone remained. Yet it ia aot the ma- 
terialistic extreme which constitutes the peculiar charaeter and 
tendency of the period now before us. Tho oommoa character of 
the philosophers of the eighteenth eentury is rather, and most 
prominently, the opposition against every ruling restraint, and 
perveraion in morals, religion, and the state. Their criticism and 
polemics, which were much more ingenious and eloquent than 
stcjctly scientific, were directed against the wiiiile realm of tra 
ditioual and given and positive notions. They u ht to sh w 
the contradiction between tho esisting elements n th tat and 
the church, and the incontrovertible demands of th an They 
sought to overthrow in the faith of the world ev y fix d pm n 
which had not been cstablisiied in the eye of rea n nl t ve 
the thinking maa the full conseiousnesa of his pii f dm In 
order that we may correctly estimate the merit of th m n we 
must bring before us the French world of that at, a n t wh h 
their attacks were directed ; the dissoluteness of a p t ful o urt 
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tte elaviah obedience exacted by a corrupt priesthood, a clrarcli 
p iiiilt BTi into decay yet seeking worldly bonor, a state conatitutlon, 
a condition of rights and of society, whicb must bo profoundly 
revolting to every thinking man and every moral feeling. It is 
the immortal merit of these men that they gave over to scorn and 
hatred the abjectness and hypocrisy which then reigned ; that 
they brought the minds of men to look with indifference upon the 
idols of the world, and awakened within them a consciousuess of 
their own autonomy. 

2. The most famous and influential actor in this period of the 
French clearing up, is Voltaire {169i-1778). Though a writer 
of groat versatility, rather than a philosopher, there was yet no 
philosopher of that time who exerted so powei-ful an influence 
upon the whole thinking of his country and his age. Voltaire 
was no atheist. On the contrary, he regarded the belief in a 
Supremo Boing to be so necessary, that he once said that if there 
were no God we should be under the necessity of inventing one. 
He was just as little disposed to deny the immortality of the soul, 
though he oftea expressed his doubts upon it. He regarded the 
atheistic materialism of a La Mettrie aa nothing but nonsense. In 
these respects, therefore, he is far removed from the standpoint of 
the philosophers who followed him. His whole hatred was expend- 
ed against Christianity as a positive religion. To destroy thia 
system he considered as hia peculiar mission, and he left no means 
untried to attain this anxiously longed-for end. His unwearied 
warfare against every positive religion prepared the way and gave 
weapons for the attacks against spiritualiBra which followed. 

3. The Bncyolopodists had a more decidedly sceptical relation 
to the principles and the basis of spiritualism. The philosophical 
EncyclopediaestablishedbyZJiiierof (1713-1784), and published by 
him in connection with d'Alemhert, is a memorable monument of 
the ruling spirit in Franco in the time before the revolution. It 
was the pride of France at that age, because it expressed in a 
splendid and nniversally accessible form the Inner consciousness 
of the French people. With the keenest wit it reasoned away 
law &om the state, and freedom from morality, and spirit aud 
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God from nature, ttough all this was done only in scuttered, and, 
for tie most part, timorous intimationa. lu Diderot's independent 
writings we find talent of much philosopiic importanoe united 
with great earnestaess. But it ia very difficult to fix and accu- 
rately to limit hie philosophic views, since they were very gradually 
formed, and Diderot expressed them always with some reserve 
and accommodation. In general, however, it may be remarked, 
that in the progress of his speculations ho constantly approached 
nearer the extreme of the philosophical direction of his age. In 
his earlier writings. a Deist, he afterwards avowed the njjininu 
that every thing is God. At first defending the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul, he expressed himself at a later period 
decidedly against these doctrines, afErmiug that the species alone 
has an abiding being while the individual passes away, and that 
immortality is nothing other than to !ive in the thoughts of coming 
generations. But Diderot did not venture to the real extreme of 
logical materialism ; his moi il earnestness restrained him from 
this. 

4. The last word of materialism was spoken with reckless au- 
dacity by La Meitrie {1709 — 1751) a cotemporary of Diderot 
every thing spiritual is a delusion, and physical enjoyment is the 
highest end of men. Faith in the existence of a God, says La 
Mettrie, is just as groundless as it is fruitless. The world will 
not be happy till atheism becomes universally established. Then 
alone will there be no more religious strife, then alone will theo- 
logians, the most odious of combatants, disappear, and nature, 
poisoned at present by their influence, wUl come again to its 
rights. Ih reference to the human soul, there can be no philos- 
ophy but materialism. All tbo observation and experience of the 
greatest philosophers and physicians declare this. Soul is nothing 
but a mere came, which has a rational signification only when we 
imderstand by it that part of our body which thinks. This is 
the brain, which has its muscles of thought, just as the limbs 
have their muscles of motion That which gives man his advan- 
tage over the brutes is, first, the organization of his brain, and 
eeeond, its capacity for receiving mstruction Otherwise, is man 
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a. brute liko tlio beasts around bim, tbough in many respects sur- 
passed by these. Immortality is an absurdity. Tbe soul per- 
ishes with the body of which it forms a part. With death every 
thing is over, la farce est jou&e ! The practical and selfish ap- 
plication of all this is — let na enjoy ourselves as long as we exist, 
and not throw away any satisfaction we can attain. 

5. The Sy&Ume de la Nature afterwards attempted to 
elaborate with greater earnestness and scientific precision, that 
which had been uttered so superficially and so superciliously by 
La Mettrio, viz., the doctrine that matter alone exists, whilo 
mind is nothing other than matter refined. 

The Syst&me de la Nature appeared in London under a ficti- 
tious name in 1770. It was then published as a posthumous 
work of Mirabaud, late secretary of the Academy. It doubtless 
bad its origin in the circle which was wont to assemble with 
BaroQ Holbach, and of wbici Diderot, Gfrimm, and others formed 
a part. Whether the Baron Holbach himself, or his tutor La- 
grange is the author of this work, or whether it is the joint pro- 
duction of a namber, cannot now be determined. The Si/s- 
Uvw de la Nature is hardly a French boob : the style is too 
heavy and tedious. 

There is, in fact, nothing but matter and motion, says this 
work. Both are inseparably connected. If matter is at rest, it 
is only because bindercd in motion, for in its usance it ia not a 
dead mass. Motion is twofold, attraction and repulsion. The 
different motions which we see are the product of these two, and 
through these different motions arise the different connections 
and the whole manifoldness of things. Tbe laws which direct in 
all this are eternal and unchangeable. — The most weighty con- 
eequeneea of such a doctrine are : 

(1.) The materiality of man. Man is no twofold being com- 
pounded of mind and matter, as is erroneously believed. If the 
inquiry is closely made what the mind is, we are answered, that 
the most accurate philosophical investigations bavo shown, that 
the prinoiple of activity in man is a substance whose peculiar na- 
ture cannot be known, but of which we can affirm tiat it is in 
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i, unextended, inviaible, &c. But dow, who should con- 
ceive any thing determinate in a substance which is only the 
negation of that wliioli gives knowledge, an idea which is pecu- 
liarly only the absence of all ideas ? Still fartier, how can it he 
explained upon such a hypotliesis, that a substance which itself is 
not material can work ujon material things ; and how can it set 
these m motion, smce there is no point of contact between the 
two ' In fact, thofce who distinguish their soul from their body, 
have only to make a distinction between their brain and their 
body Thought is only a modification of our biaiu just as voli- 
tion is another moditioation ot the same bodily organ 

(2 ) Another otimen, the belief m the bem? of a God, is 
connected with the twofold division of man into body and soul. 
This belief arises like the hypothesis of a soul substance, because 
mind is talsely divided from matter, and n,iture is thus made two- 
fold. The evil which men esperienced, and whose natural cause 
they could not discover, they assigned to a deity which they 
imagined for the purpose. The first notions of a God have their 
I sorrow, fear, and uncertainty. We tremble 
: forefathers for thousands of years have done the 
same. This oircumstance awakens no auspicious prepossession. 
But not only the rude, but also the theological idea of God is 
worthless, for it explains no phenomenon of nature. It is, more- 
over, fall of absurdities, for, siace it ascribes moral attributes to 
God, it renders him human; while on the other baud, by a mass 
of negative attributes, it seeks to distinguish him absolutely from 
every other being. The true system, the system of nature, is 
hence atheistic. But such a doctrine requires a culture and a 
courage which neither all men nor most men possess. If we un- 
derstand by the word atheist one who considers only dead mattpr, 
or who designates the moving ^ower in nature with the name 
God, then is there no atheist, or whoever would be one is a fool. 
But if the word means one who denies the existence of a spiritual 
being, a being whose attributes can only be a source of annoyanee 
to men, then are there indeed atheists, and there would be more 
of them, if a correct knowledge of nature and a sound reason 
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were more widely diffused. But if atheism is true, then should 
it be diffused. There are, indeed, many who have cast off the 
yoke of religion, who nevertheless think it is necessary for the 
common people in order to keep them within proper limits. But 
this is just as if we should determine to give a man poison lest 
he should abuse his strength. Every kind of Deism leads neces- 
sarily to superstition, since it is not possible to continue on the 
stand-point of pure deism, 

(3.) With such premises the freedom and immortality of tho 
soul both disappear. Man, like every other substance in nature, 
is a Jink in the chain of necessary oonncotion, a blind instrument 
in the hands of neoesaity. If any thing sliould be endowed with 
self-motion, that is, with a capacity to produce motion without any 
other cause, then would it have the power to destroy motion in 
the universe ; but this is contrary to the conception of the uni- 
verse, which is only an endless series of necessary motions spread- 
ing ont into wider circles continually. The claim of an individual 
immortality is absurd. For to affirm that the soul exisla after 
the destruction of the body, is to affirm that a modification of a 
substance can exist after the substance itself has disappeared. 
There is no other immortality than to live in the remembrance of 



(4.) The practical consequences of th p m pi a in the 
highest degree fovorable for the system t natu tl t lity of 
any doctrine being ever the first criterion f f t uth. "While tho 
ideas of theologians are productive only t d ^u t and anxiety 
to man, the system of nature frees him f m U su h unrest, 
teaches him to enjoy tho present moment, nd t ] tly yield to 
his destiny, while it gives him that kind of pathy wh ch every 
one must regard as a blessing. If mor 1 ty w uld be a tive, it 
can rest only upon self-love and self-interest; it must show man 
whither his well-considered interest would lead him. He is a 
good man who gains his own interest in such a way that others 
will find it for their interest to assist him. The system of self- 
interest, therefore, demands the union of men among each otherj 
and hence we have true morality. 
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T!ie logical dogmatic materialism of the Systime de la Nature 
is the farthest limit of au empirical direction in philosophy, and 
ooDsequeritly eloees that course of the development of a one-sided 
realism which had 1 c^.'un with Locke. The attempt first made by 
Loolic to explain and deriTC the ideal world from the material, 
ended in mateiialism w th tue total reduction of every thmg spir- 
itwal to the material with the total denial of the spirituaL We 
must now, hefore pioceedmg farther, according to the classifica- 
tion made ^ XXYII., considei the idealistic course of development 
which ran parallel with the systems of a partial realism. At the 
head of this course stands Leihniiz. 



SECTION XXSIII. 



As empiricism sprang from the striving to subject the intel- 
lectual to the material, to materialize the spiritual, so on the other 
hand, idealism had its source in the effort to Bpiritualize the 
material, or so to apprehend the conception of mind that matter 
could be subsumed under it. To the empiric-sen sualistic direc- 
tion, mind was notting but refined matter, while to the idealistic 
direction matter was only degenerated (vergrobert) mind (" a con- 
fused notion," as Leibnitz expresses it). The former, in its 
logical development, was driven to the prmoiple that only material 
things exist, the latter (as with Leibnitz and Berkeley) eomea to 
the opposite principle, that there axe only souls and their ideas. 
For the partial realistic stand-point, material things were the truly 
substantial. But for the idealistic stand-point, the substantial 
belongs alone to the intellectual world, to the Egos. Mind, to the 
partial realism, was essentially void, a iahida rasa, its whole con- 
tent came to it from the external world. But a partial idealism 
sought to carry out the principle that nothing can come into the 
mind which had not at least been preformed within it, that all its 
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knowledge is farnislied it by itself. According to the former view 
knowledge was a paaaive relation, according to the latter was it 
wholly active. While, in fine, a partial realism had attempted to 
explain the becoming in nature for the moat part through real, 
i. e. through mechanical motives {Vhomme machine is the title of 
one of la Mottiie's writings), idealism had sought an esplanation 
of the same through ideal motives, i. e. teleologically. While tho 
former had made its prominent inquiry for moving causes, and 
had, indeed, often ridiculed the search for a final cause; it is final 
causes toward which the latter directs its chief aim. The media' 
tion between mind and matter, between thought and being, will 
now be sought in the final cause, in the teleological harmony of 
all things {pre-estahlished Jiai-mony). The stand-point of Leib- 
nitz may thus be characterized in a word. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz was born in 1646, at Leipsic, 
where hia father was professor. Having chosen the law as hia 
profession, he entered the university in 1661, and in 1663 he 
defended for his degree of doctor in philosophy, his dissertation 
deprinci^io individui, a theme well characteristic of the direc- 
tion of his later philosophizing. He afterwards went to Jena, 
and subsequently to Altdorf, where he became doctor of laws. 
At Altdorf he was offered a professorship of Jurisprudence, which 
he refused. The rest of his life was unsettled and desultory, 
spent for the most part in courts, where, as a versatile courtier, he 
was employed in the most varied duties of diplomacy. In the 
year 1672 be went to Paris, in order to induce Louis XIV, to 
undertake tho conquest of Egypt. He subsequently visited Lou- 
don, whence he was afterwards called to Hanover, as councillor 
of the Ihike of Brunswick. He received later a post as librarian 
at Wolfenbuttel, between which place and Hanover he spent the 
most of hia subsequent life, though interrupted with numerous 
journeys to Vienna, Berlin, etc. He was intimately associated 
with the Prussian Electress, Maria Charlotte, a highly talented 
woman, who surrounded herself with a circle of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the time, and for whom Liebnitz wrote, at 
her own request, his Theodicie. ■ In 1701, after Prussia had be^ 
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come a kingdom, an academy was establislied at Berlin, througli 
his efforts, and he became its first president, Similar, but fruit- 
ksa attempts were made by him to establish academies in Dres- 
den and Vienna. In 1711 the title of imperial court councillor, 
and abaronage, was bestowed upon him by the emperor Charles VI. 
Soon after, he betook himself to Vienna, where he remained a 
considerable period, and wrote his Monadology, at the solicitation 
of Prince Eugene. He died in 1716. Next to Aristotle, Leib- 
nitz was the most highly gifted scholar that had ever lived; with 
the richest and most extensiTe learning, he united the highest and 
most penetrating pow"ers of mind. Germany has reason to be 
proud of him, since, after Jacob Boehrae, he is the first philoso- 
phor of any note among the Germans. With him philosophy 
found a home in Germany. It is to be regretted that the great 
variety of his efforts and literary undertakings, together with his 
rOYJng manner of life, prevented him from giving any connected 
exhibition of his philosophy. His views are for the most part 
developed only in brief and oceasiooal writings and letters, com- 
posed frequently in the French language. It is hence not easy 
to state his philosophy in its internal connection, though none of 
his views are isolated, but all stand strictly connected with each 
other. The following are the chief points : 

1. The DocTUiNE of Monads.— The fundamental peculiarity 
of Leibnitz's theory is its opposition to Spinoiism. Substance, 
as the indeterminate universal, was with Spinoza the onlypositive. 
With Leibnitz also the conception of substance lay at the basis of 
his philosophy, but his definition of it was entirely different. 
While Spinoza had sought to exclude from Ha substance every 
positive de termination, and especially all acting, and had appre- 
hended it simply as pure being, Leibnitz , viewed it as living 
actiyity and ajitive energy, an esample for which might be found 
in a stretched bow, which moved and straightened itself through 
its own energy as soon as the external hindrance was removed. 
That this active energy forms the essence of substance is a prin- 
ciple to which Leibnitz ever returns, and from which, in fact, all 
the other chief points in his philosophy may be derived. From 
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this ttere follow at the outlet two deferminations of subBtanoe 
directly opposed to Spinozism; first, ttat it is a single Ijeing, a 
monad ; and second, that there are a mnltiplicity of monada. 
The first follows bocaute euhetanee, in so far as it exercises an 
activity similar to an ela&tic body, is eesentially an excluding 
activity, or repulsion; the conception of an indiiidua) oi a monad 
being that which excludes another from itself The second fol- 
lows because the existence of one monad involves the existence of 
many. The conception of ono individual poatnlates other indi- 
viduals, which stand over against the one as excluded from it. 
Hence the fundamental thesis of the Leibiiitjs philosophy in oppo- 
sition to Spinozism is tbis, viz., there is a multiplicity of individ- 
ual substances or monads. 

2. The Mokads MonK Accukately Dbteemimed. — The monads 
of Leibnitz are similar to atoms in their general features. Like 
these they ate corpuscular units, independent of any external in- 
fluence, and indestructible by any external power. But notwith- 
standing this similarity, there is an important and characteristic 
difference between the two. First, the atoms are not distingmshed 
from each other, they are all qualitatively alike; but each one of 
the monads is different in quality from every other, every one is a 
peculiar world for itself, every one is different froia every other. 
According to Leibnitz, there are no two thin^ in the world which 
ate exactly alike. Secondly, atoms can be considered as extended 
and divisible, but the monads are metaphysical points, and actu- 
ally indivisible. Here, lest we should stumble at this proposition 
(for an aggregate of unextended monads can never give an ex- 
tended world), we must take into consideration Leibniia's view of 
space, which, according to him, is not something real, but only 
confused, subjective representation. Thirdly, the monad is a 
representative being. With the atomists such a determination 
would amount to nothing, but with Loibnitz it has a very impor- 
tant part to play. According to him, in every monad, every other 
is reflected; every monad is a living mirror of the universe, and 
ideally contains the whole within itself as in a germ. In thus 
mirroring the world, however, the monad is not passive but spon- 
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taneously aelf-aotiye : it does not receive the images wtieh it 
mirrors, tut produces them spontaneously itself, as the soul does a 
dream. In every monad, therefore, tlie all-seeing aad all-know- 
ing one might read every thing, eyen the future, sincQ this is po- 
tentially contained in the present. Every monad is a kind of 
God. {Parvus in sno genere Deus.) 

3. The Pub-estabushed Haemont.— The universe is thug 
the sum of all the monads. Every thing, every eompoaite, is an 
aggregate of monads. Thus every bodily organism is not one 
substance, but many, it is a multiplicity of monads, like a machine 
■which is made up of a number of distinct pieces of mechanism. 
Leibnitz compared bodies to a fish-pond, which might be full of 
living elements, though dead itself The ordinary view of things 
is thus wholly set aside ; the truly substantial does not belong 
to bodies, i. e. to the aggregates, but to their original elements. 
Matt«r, in the vulgar sense, as something conceived to be without 
mind, does not at all esist. How now must the inner connection 
of the universe be oonceived? In the following way. Every 
monad is a representative being, and at the same time, each one 
is different from every other. This difference, therefore, depends 
alone upon the difference of representation: there are just as 
many different degrees of representation as there are monads, and 
these degrees may be fixed according to some of their prominent 
stages. The representations may be classified according to the 
distinction between confused and distmct knowledge. Hence a 
monad of the lowest rank (a monad touie nue) will be one which 
simply represents, *'. e. which stands on the stage of most confused 
knowledge. Leibnitz compares this state with a swoon, or with 
our condition in a dreamy sleep, in which we are not without rep- 
resentations, (notions) — for otherwise we could bave none when 
awaking— but in which the representations are so numerous that 
they neutralize each other and do not come into the consciousness. 
This is the stage of inorganic nature. In a higher rank are those 
monads in which the representation is active as a formative vital 
force, though still without consciousness. This is the stage of the 
vegetable world. Still higher ascends the life of the monad when 
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it attains to eeusation and memory, as is the case in tie animal 
kingdom. The lower monads may be said to sleep, and tto hrute 
monads to dream. When still farther the soul rises to reason or 
reSeotionj we call it mind, spirit. — The distinction of the monada 
from each other is, therefore, this, that each one, though mirroring 
the whole and the same uniyerse in itself, docs it from a different 
point of ¥ieW| and, therefore, differently, the one more, and the 
rest less perfectly. Ea«h one is a different centre of the world 
which it mirrors. Each one contains the whole universe, the 
whole infinity within itself, and in this respect is like God, the 
only difference being that God knows every thing with perfect 
distinctness, while the monad represents it confusedly, though one 
monad may represent it more confusedly than another. The 
limitation of a monad does not, therefore, consist in its containing 
less than another or than God, bnt only in its containing more 
imperfectly or in its representing less distinctly. — Upon this stand- 
point the universe, in so far as every monad mirrors one and the 
same universe, though each ia a different way, represents a drama 
of the greatest possible difference, as well aa of the greatest pos- 
sible unity and order, i. e. of the greatest possible perfection, or 
the absolute harmony. For distinction hi imity is harmony. — 
But in still another respect the universe is a system of harmony. 
Since the monads do not work upon each other, but each one fol- 
lows only the law of its own being, there is danger lest the inner 
harmony of the universe may be disturbed. How is this danger 
removed? Thus, via., every monad mirrors the whole and the 
same universe. The changes of the collected monads, therefore, 
run parallel with each other, and in this consists the harmony of 
all as pre-established by God. 

4, The Relatioh of the Deity to the Monads. — What part 
does the conception of God play in the system of Leibnitz ? An 
almost idle one. Following the strict consei|uences of his system, 
Leibnitz should have held to no proper theism, but the harmony 
of the universe should have taken the place of the Deity. Ordi- 
narily he considers God as the sufficient cause of all monads. 
Bat he was also aooustomed to consider the final cause of a thing 
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ie. In this respect, tlierefore, lie almost Ideu- 
tifies God and the absolute final cause. Blaewliere lie considers 
the Deity aa a simple primitive snhatanee, or as the individnal 
primitive unity. Again, he speaks of God as a pure immaterial 
actuality, actus purus, while to the monads beloBga matter, i. e. 
restrained actuality, atriving, appeiiiio. Once he calls him a 
monad, though this is in manifest contradiction with the deter- 
minations otherwise assigned him. It was for Leihnitz a very 
difficult problem to bring his monadology and lis theism into har- 
mony with each otber, without giving up the premises of both. 
If he held fast to tho substantiality of the monads, he was in dan- 
ger of mating thora independent of the Deity, and if he did not, 
he could hardly escape falling back into Spinozism, 

5. The Kblation op Soul ahd Body is clearly explained on 
the standpoint of the pre-establiahed harmony. This relation, tak- 
ing the premises of the monadology, might soem enigmatical. If 
no monad can work upon any other, how can the soul work upon 
the body t« lead and move it ? The enigma is solved by the pre- 
establiahed harmony. While the body and soul, each one inde- 
pendently of the other, follows the laws of its being, the body 
working mechanically, and the soul pursuing ends, yet God has 
establifehed such a concordant harmony of the two activities, such 
a parallelism of the two functiona, that there is in fact a perfect 
unity for body and soul. There are, says Leibnitz, three viewa 
respecting the relation of body and soul, The first and most 
common supposes a reciprocal influence between the two, but such 
a view is untenable, because there can be no interchange between 
mind and matter. The second and occasional one (cf. ^ XXV. 1), 
brings about this interchange through the constant assistance of 
God, which is nothing more nor less than to make God a Deus ex 
machina. Hence tho only solution for the problem is tho hypothe- 
sis of a pre-established harmony. Leibnitz illustrates these three 
views in tho following example. Let one conceive of two watches, 
whose hands ever accurately point to the same time. This 
agreement may be explained, first (the common view), by sup- 
posing an actual connection between the hands of each, so iliat 
10 
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the tand of the one watch might draw the hind of the other after 
it, or second (the oeeaaional view), by concei\ing of a ■watch- 
maker who coatinually keeps the hands alike, or in fine (the pre- 
established harmony), 1^ ascribing to each a mechanism so ex- 
quisitely wrought that each one goes m poifect independence of 
the other, and at the same time in entire agreement with it. — That 
the soul is immortal (indeBtructible), follows at oBoe from the 
doctrine of monads. There is no proper deatL That which is 
called death is only the soul losing a part of the monads which 
compose the mechanism of its body, while the living element goes 
back to a condition similar to that in which it was before it cam© 
upon the theatre of the world, 

6. The raonadology has very important consequences in refer- 
ence to THE THBOBT OF KNOWLEDGE. As the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
by ite opposition to Spinoaism, bad to do with the doctrine of be- 
ing, bo by its opposition to the empLrioiam of Locke imigt it espotuid 
the theory of knowledge. Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing had attracted Leibnitz without satisfying him, and he 
thereforo attanpted a new iuYestigatioa in his Nouveaux Essais, 
in which he defended the doctrine of innate ideas. But this 
hypothesis of innate ideas Leibnitz now freed from that defective 
view which had justified the objections of Locke. Theinnatene^ 
of the ideas must not be held as though they were explicitly and 
oonsciously contained in the mind, but rather the mind possesses 
them potentially and only virtually, though with the capacity to 
produce them out of itself. All thoughia are properly innate, i, e. 
they do not come into the mind from without, but are rather pro- 
duced by it from itself. Any external influence upon the mind is 
inconceivable, it even needs nothing external for its sensations. 
While Locke had compared the mind to an unwritten piece of 
paper, Leibnitz likened it to a block of marble, in which the veins 
prefigure the form of the statue. Hence the common antithesis 
between rational and empirical knowledge disappears with Leib- 
nitz in the degrees of greater or less distinctno^. — Among these 
theoretically innate ideas, Leibnitz recognizes two of special 
prominence, which take the first rank as principles of all knowl- 
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eclge and all ratiocination, — the priEoipIe of contradiction (prin- 
cipium contradictionis), and the principle of saf&cient cause 
[prinrdpium, raUonis su^deniis). To tkese, as a principle of 
the second rank, must he added the principium intUscemibiHum,, 
or the principle that there are in nature no two things wholly 

7. The most elahorato exhihition of Leihnitii's theological 
views is givoa ia hia Theodicie. The Th6odic6e, is, however, hia 
weakest work, and has but a loose connection with the rest of hia 
philosophy. "Written at the instigation of a woman, it belies thia 
origin neither in its form nor in its content — not in its form, for 
in i\& effort to be popular it becomes diffuse and unscientific, and 
not in its, content, for it accommodates itself to the positive 
dogmas and tJie premises of "theology farther than the scientifio 
basis of the system of Leibnitz wonld permit. In this work, 
Leibnitz investigates the relation of God to the world in order to 
show a conformity in this relation to a final cause, and to free God 
from the charge of acting without or contrary to an aim. Why 
is the world as it is ? God might have ereatod it very differently. 
Trae, answers Leibnita, God saw an infinite number of worlds as 
possible before him, but out of all these he chose the one which 
actually is as the best. This ia the famous doctrine of the best 
world, according to which no more perfect world is possible than 
the one ■which is. — But how so ? Is not the ezistence of evil at 
variance with this ? Leibnitz answers this objection by distinguish- 
ing three kinds of evil, the metaphysical, the physical, and the 
moral. The metaphysical evil, i. e. the finiteness and incomplete- 
ness of things, is necessary because inseparable from finite existence, 
and is thus independent of the will of God. Physical evil (pain, 
&e.], though not independent of the will of God, is often a good con- 
ditionally, i. e. as a pmiishment or means of improvement. Moral 
evil or wickedness can in no way be charged to the will of God. 
Leibnitz took various ways to account for its existence, and obviate 
the contradiction lying between it and the conception of God. At 
one time he says that wickedness is only permitted by God as a 
conditio sine jwa ?ion, because without wickedness there were no 
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I, and without freedom no virtue. Again, ho reduces the 
moral evil to the metaphysical, and makes wickedness nothing hut 
a want of perfootion, a negation, a limitation, playing the same 
part as do the shadows in a painted picture, or the discords in a 
piece of muBic, which do not diminish the heacty, hut only in- 
crease it through contrast. Again, he distinguishes hetweeu the 
material and the formal element in a wicked act. The material 
of sin, the power to act, is from God, lint the formal element, the 
wickedness of the act, helongs wholly to man, and is the result 
of his limitatioD, or, as Leihnitz here and there expresses it, of his 
eternal self-preilestination. In no case can the harmony of the 
universe be destroyed through auch a cause. 

These are the chief points of Leibnitz's philosophy. The 
general characteristic of it as giren in the beginning of the pres- 
ent section, will be found to have its sanction in the specific exhi- 
bition that has now been furnished. 



SECTION XXSIV. 

BERKELEY. 

Leibnitz had not carried out the standpomt of idealism to its 
extreme. He had indeed, on the one side, explained space and 
motion and bodily things as phenomena which had their esistenee 
only in a confused representation, hut on the other side, he had 
not wholly denied the existence of the bodily world, but had rec- 
ognized as a reality lyiug at its basis, the world of monads. The 
phenomenal or bodily world had its fixed and substantial founda- 
tion in the monads. Thus Leibnitz, though an idealist, did not 
wholly break with realism. The ultimate consequence of a sub- 
jective idealism would have been to wholly deny the reality of 
the objective, sensible world, and explain corporeal objects as 
iinvply phenomena, as nothing but subjective notions without any 
objective reality as a basis. This consequence the idealistic 
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counterpart to tke ultimate realistio result of materialiam — ap- 
peara in George Berhehy, who waa bora in Ireland, 1684, made 
tishop of the Anglican Church in 1734, and died in 1753. Hence, 
though he followed the ompirieism of Locke, and sustained no 
outward connection with Leibnitz, we must place him in immediate 
succession to the latter as the perfeotcr of a subjective idealism. 

Our sensations, says Berkeley, are eotirely subjective. We 
are wholly in error if we believe that we have a sensation of ex- 
ternal objects or perceive them That which we have and per 
ns I o jj- h 



most decidedly an objeetue charaetei. The peculiar objects of 
our understanding are only our own affections ; all ideas are hence 
only our own sensations. But just as there con be no sensations 
outside of the sensitive subject, so no idea can have existence out- 
side of him who possesses it. The so-called objects exist only in 
our notion, and have a being ouly aa they are perceived. It is 
the great error of most philosopKers that they ascribe to corporeal 
objects a being outside the conceiving mind, and do not see that 
they are only mental. It is not possible that material things 
should produce any thing so wholly distinct from themselves as 
sensations and notions. There is no such thing as a material ex- 
ternal world ; mind alone exists as thinking being, whose nature 
consists in thinking and willing. But whence then arise all our 
sensations which come to us like the images of fancy, without our 
agency, and which are thus no products of our will ? They arise 
from a spirit superior to ourselves — for only a spirit can produce 
within us notions — even from God. God gives us ideas ; but as 
it would be contradictory to assert tliat a being could give what 
it does not possess, so ideas exist in Qod, and we derive them 
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from him, ThesG ideas in G-od may be called arotetypes, and 
those in us eotjpea. — In consequence of this view, says Berkeley, 
we do not deny an independent reality of things, we only deny 
that they can exist elsewhere than in an imderstanding. Instead 
therefore of speaking of a nature in which, e, g. the sun is the 
cause of warmth, &c,, the accurate espression would be this : G-od 
announ t n thr gh tli f ght th t we should soon 

perceiv n t n f w mth H n by u t e we are only to 

nndersta d th u n th nn t n f ideas, and by 

natural 1 w tn t nt d n wh h th y proceed, i. e. the 

laws ot th a. t n f d Th th gh going subjective 

idealism th mpl tdnalfmtt Bkly considered as 
the surest way to oppose materialism, and atheism.. 



SECTION XXXV. 

WOLFF. 

The idealism of Berkeley, as was to he expected from the 
nature of the case, remained without any farther development, 
but the philosophy of Leibnitz was taken up and subjected to a 
ferther revision by GhrisHan Wolff. He was bom in Breslau in 
1679. He was chosen professor at Halle, where he became ob- 
noxious to the charge of teaching a doctrino at variance with the 
Scriptures, and drew upon himself such a violent opposition from 
the theologians of the university, that a cabinet order was issued 
for his dismissal on the 8fh of November, 1723, and he was en- 
Joined to leave PrusMa within forty-eight hours on pain of being 
hung. He then became professor in Marburg, but was after- 
wards i-ecalled to Prussia by Frederic II. immediately upon bis 
accession to the throne. He was suhsecjuently made baron, and 
died 1754. In his chief thoughts he followed Leibnitz, a con- 
nection which he himself admitted, though he protested against 
tho identification of his philosophy with that of Leibmtz, and ob- 
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jeeted to tiie name, Philosophia Leibniiio-Wolffiana, whioh was 
teteii by kis disciple Bilfinger- The kistorical merit of Wolff is 
ihreefold. First, and niMt importaat, lie laid claim again to the 
whole domain of knowledge m the name of pliibsophy, and 
souglit again to build up a eystematio frimcwoik, and make in 
encyclopedia of philosophy in the highest sense of the word 
Though he did not himself furnish much new mateiial for this 
purpose, yet he carefully elaboiited and iiringed that wiich he 
found at hand. Secondly, he made again the philosophical method 
as such, an object of attention. His own method is, indeed, an 
external one as to its content, nam.ely, the mathematical or the 
mathematico-Byllogistical, recommended by Leibnitz, and by the 
application of this his whole philosophising sinks to a level for- 
malism. (Eor instance, in hia principles of architecture, the 
eighth proposition is — " a window must be wide enough for two 
persons to recline together conveniently," — a. proposition which is 
thus proved : " we are more frequently accustomed to recline and 
look out at a window in company with another person tlian alone, 
and hence, since the builder of the house ^ould satisfy the owner 
in every respect (§ 1), ho must make a window wide enough for 
two persons conveniently to recline within it at the same time ". 
Still this formalisBi is not without its advautage, for it subjects 
tlie philosophical content to a logical treatment. Thirdly, Wolff 
has taught philosophy to speak German, an art which it has not 
since forgotten. Next to LcibniM, he is entitled to the merit of 
having made the German language for ever the organ of philos- 
ophy. 

The following remarks will suffice for the content and the 
scientific classification of Wolff's philosophy. He defines philos- 
ophy to be the science of the possible as such. But that is pos- 
sible which contains no contradiction. Wolff defends this de- 
finition against the charge of presuming too much. It is not 
affirmed, he says, with this definition that either he or any other 
philosopher knows every thing which is possible. The definition 
only cMms for philosophy the whole province of human knowl- 
edge; and it is certainly proper that philosophy should be de- 
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acribed aecordiDg to the highest perfection which it can atbun, 
even though it has not yet actnally reached it, — In wiiat parts 
now docs this science of the possible consist ? Resting on the 
pereeptioa that there are within the soul two fa«alties, one of 
knowing and one of willing, Wolff divides philosophy into two 
great parts, theoretical philosophy (an expression, however, which 
first appears among his followers), or metaphysics, and practical 
philosophy. Logic precedes both as a preliminarj- training for 
philosophical study. Metaphysit^ are' still farther divided by 
Wolff into ontology, coimology, psychology, and natural the- 
ology ; practical philosophy he divides into ethics, whose object 
is man as man ; CLOnoraics, whose object is man as a member of 
the family ; and politics, whose object is man as a citizen of the 
state. 

1. Ontology IS tbo fiist part of Wolff's metaphysics. Ontol- 
ogy treats of what are now called oategoriea, or ibose fundamental 
conceptions which are applied to every object, and lunst therefore 
at the outeet be investigated. Aristotle had already furnished & 
ta^ble of oategorlee, but lie had derived them wholly empirically. 
It is not much better with the ontology of Wolff; it is laid out 
lito a philosophical dictionary. At its head he places the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, viz. : it is not possible for any thing to be, 
and at the same time not to be. The conception of the possible 
at once follows from this principle. That is po^ible which con- 
tains no contradiction. That is necessary, the opposite of which 
contradicts itself, and that is accidental, the opposite of which ia 
possible. Every thing which is possible is a thing, though only 
an imaginary one ; that which neither is, nor is possible, is no- 
thing. When many things together compose a thicg, this is a, 
whole, and the individual things comprehended by it are its parts. 
The greatness of a thing consists in the multitude of its parts. 
If A contains that by which we can understand the being of B, 
then that in A by which B becomes understood is the ground 
of B, and the whole A which oontajna the ground of B is ita 
cause. That which contsdns tho ground of its properties is the 
essence of a thing. Space is the airangement of things whifib 
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exist ooajoiDtly. Place ia the determinate way in which a thing 
exists iu conjunction with others. Movement ia change of place. 
Time is the arrangement of tiiat whicli exists successively, etc. 

2. Cosmology. — Wolff defines the world to be a series of chang- 
ing ohjects, which exist conjointly and suceesaivoly, hut which are 
so connected together that one ever contains the ground of the 
other. Things are connected in space and in time. By virtue of 
this universal connection, the world is one united whole; the 
Ksence of the world consists iu the manner of its connection. 
But this manner cannot he changed. It can neither receive any 
new ingrediente nor lose any of those it possesses. From the 
essence of the world spring all its changes. In tliis respect the 
world is a machine. Bventfl in the world are only hypothetically 
necessary in so far as previous events have had a certain character; 
they are accidental in so far as the world might have been directed 
otherwise. In respect to the question whether the world had a 
beginning in time, Wolff does not express himself explicitly. 
Since God is independent of tunc, but the world has been from 
eternity in time, the world therefore is in no caee eternal in any 
sense ILke God. But according to Wolflj neither space nor time 
has any substantial being. Body is a conneoted tliiag composed 
of matter, and possessing a moving power within itself. The 
powers of a body taken together are callijd its nature, and the 
comprehension of all being is called nature in general. That 
which has its ground in the essence of the world is called natural, 
and that which has not, is supernatural, or a wonder. At the 
close of his cosmology, Wolff treats of the perfection and imper- 
fection of the world. The perfection of a world consists in the 
haimonywith each other of every thing which exists conjointly 
and successively. But since every thing has its separate rules, 
the individual must give up so much fi.'Om its perfection as is 
necessary for the symmetry of the whole, 

3. Rationai. Psychology. — The soul is that within us which 
is self-conscious,. In the self-conseioueness of the soul are itself and 
other objects. Consciousness is either clear or indistinct. Clear 

8 thought. The soul is a simple incorporeal sub- 

10* 
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stance. There dwells within it a power to represent to itself a 
world. In tliis sense brutes also may haTe a soul, hut a soul 
which poseesses understanding aud will is miad, and mind belongs 
alone to men. Tie sonl of man is a mind joined to a body, and 
this is the distinction between men and superior spirits. The 
movements of the soul and of t!ie body harmonize with each other 
by virtue of the preestablished harmony. The freedom of the 
human soul is the power according tg its own arbitrament, to 
choose of two possible things that which pleases it best. But the 
soul does not decide without motives, it ever chooses that which 
it holds to be the best. Thw* the soul would seem impelled to its 
action by its representations, but the understanding is not con- 
strained to its representations of that which is good and bad, and 
hence also the will is not constrained, but free. As a simple 
being the soul is indivisible, and hence incorruptible ; the soula 
of brutes, however, have no understanding, and heDCo enjoy no 
conscious existence after death. This belongs alone to the human, 
soul, and hence the human soul alone is immortal. 

4. Natukal Theology. — Wolff uses here the cosmobgical 
argument to demonstrate the existence of a God. God might 
have made different worlds, but has preferred the present one as 
the beat. This world has been called into being by the will of 
God. His aim in its creation was the manifestation of bis own 
perfection. Eril in the world dooa not spring from the Divine 
will, but from the limited being of human things. God permits 
it only as a means of good, 

This brief aphoristic exposition of Wolff's metaphysics, shows 
how greatly it is related to the doctrine of Leibnitz. The latter, 
however, loses much of its speculative profoundness by the abstract 
a,nd logical treatment it receives in the hands of Wolff. For the 
most part, the specific elements of the monadology remain in the 
background; with Wolff, bis simple beings are Bot representative 
like the Monads, but more like the Atoms. Hence there is with 
him much that is illogical and contradictory. His peculiar merit ia 
metaphysics is ontology, which he has elaborated far more strictly 
than bis predecessors. A multitude of philosophical terminations 
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owe to him their origin, and their introduction into philosopMcal 



The philosophy of Wolff,, comprehensible and distinct as it 
was, and by ita composition in the German language more acces- 
sible than that of Leibnitoa, soon became the popular philosophy, 
and gained an extensive influence. Among the names which de- 
serve credit for their scientific treatment of it, we may mention 
Thumming, 1697-1728; Bilfinger, 1693-1750; Saumeister, 
1708-1785; Baumgarten the esthetic, 1714-1762; and his 
soholar Meier, 1718-1777. 



SECTION XXSVI. 



Under the influence of the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff, 
though without any immediate conneetion with it, there arose in 
G-ermany during the latter half of the eighteenth century, an 
eclectic popular philosophy, whose different phases may be em- 
braced under the parae of the German clearing up It ha^ 
\m\: little significance for the history of philosophy, though not 
without importance in other respects. Its great aim waa to secure 
a higher culture, and hence a cultivated and polished style of 
reasoning is the form in which it philosophized. It is the German 
counterpart of the French clearing up. As the latter closed 
the realistic period of development by drawing the ultimate con- 
seciuence of materialism, so the former closed the idealistic series 
by ita tendency to an extreme subjectivism. To the men of this 
direction, tho empirical, individual Ego becomes the absolute; 
they forget every thing else for it, or rather every thing else baa 
a Talue in their eyes only in proportion as it refers and ministers 
to the subject by contributing to its demands and satisfying ita 
inner cravings. Henoe the question of immortality becomes now 
the great problem of philosophy (in which respect wo may men- 
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tion Mendelssohn, 1727-1786, the moat important man in ttia 
direotion) ; the eternal duration of the indiridual soul is the chief 
point of interest; objective ideas or truths of faith, e. g. the per- 
Bonxility of God, though not denied, cease to have an interest ; it 
is held as a standing article of belief that we ean know nothing 
of God. In another cnrrent of ,6his direction, it is moral philoso- 
phy and esthetics {Garvey, 1742-1798 ; Engel, 1741-1802 ; Ahhi, 
1738-1766 ; Sulzer, 1720-1779) which find a scientific treatment, 
hccaiKo both these preserve a eubjeotive interest. In general, 
every thing is viewed in its useful relations ; the useful becomes 
the peculiar criterion of truth ; that which is not useful to the 
Bubjeot, or which does not minister to his subjective ends, is set 
aside. In connection with this turn of mind stands the prevail- 
ing teleologies! direction which the investigations of nature as- 
Bumod [Eeimarus, 1694-1765), and the utilitaiian character given 
to ethics. The happiness of the individual was considered aa 
the highest principle and the supreme end {Basedow, 1723-1790). 
Eren religion is contemplated from this point of view. Eeima- 
rus wrote a treatise upon the " advantages " of religion, in which 
he attempted to prove that religion was not subversive of earthly 
pleasure, but rather increased it; and Steinbart (1738-1803) 
elaborated, in a number of treatises, the theme that all wisdom 
consists alone in attaining happiness, i. e. enduring satisfaction, 
and that the Christian religion, instead of forbidding this, was 
rather ilself the true doctrine of happiness. In other particulars 
Christianity received only, a temperate respect ; wherever it laid 
claim to any authority disagreeable to the subject (as in individ- 
ual doctrines like that of future punishment), it was opposed, and 
in general the effort was made to counteract, as far as possible, the 
positive dogma by natural religion. Reimarus, for example, the 
most zealous defender of theism and of the teleologieal investiga- 
tion of nature, ie at the same time the author of the 'VVolfenbiittel 
fragments. By criticising the Gospel history, and every thing 
positive and transmitted, and by rationalizing the supernatural in 
religion, the subject displayed its new-found independence. In 
fine, the subjective standpoint of this period exhibits itself in the 
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9 autobiograpliies and self-oonfeesiona then so prevalent ; 
the isolated self is the object of admiring contemplation [Rous- 
seau, 1712-1778, and hia confessions) ; it fcetolds itself mirrored 
in its particular conditions, sensations, and views — a sort of flirta- 
tion ■with itself, which often rises to sickly sentimentality. Ac- 
cording to all this, it is seen to be the extreme consequence of 
subjective idealism which constitutes the character of the German 
clearing up period, which thus closes the series of an idealiatio 



SECTION XXXVII. 

TRANSITION TO KANT. 

The idealistic and the realistic stege of development to which 
we have now been attending, each ended with a one-sided result. 
Instead of actually and internally reconciling the opposition be- 
tween thought and being, they both issued in denying the one or 
the other of those fectovs. Realism, on its side, had made matter 
absolute ; and idealism, on its side. Lad endowed the empirical 
Ego with the same attribute — estreraes in which philosophy was 
threatened with total destruction. It had, in fact, in Germany as 
in France, become merged in the most superficial popular philoso- 
phy. Then Kant arose, and brought again into one channel the 
two streams which, when separate from each other, threatened to 
lose themselves amid the sauds. Kant is the groat renovator of 
philosophy, who brought back to their point of divergence the one- 
sided efi'orts which had preceded him, and embraced them in their 
unity and totality. He stands in some special and fitting rela- 
tion either antagonistic or harmonious to all others — to Locke 
no less than to Hume, to the Scottish philosophers no less than 
to the English and French moralists, to the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz and of Wolff, as well as to the materialism of the French 
and the utilitarianism of the Gorman clearing np period. His 
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relation to the deyelopment of a partial idealism and a one-sided 
realism is thus stated : Empiricism had made the Ego purely pas- 
sive and subordinate to the sensible external world — idealism had 
made it purely active, and ^ven it a sovereignty overtho sensible 
world ; Kant attempted to strike a balance between these two 
olaims, by affirming that tho Ego as practical is free and autono- 
mio, an unconditioned lawgiver for itself, while as theoretical it 
is receptive and conditioned iy the phenomenal world ; but at the 
same time the theoretical Ego contains the two sides within itself, 
for if, on the one side, empiricism may he justified upon the 
groand that the material and only field of all onr inowledge is 
furnished by esperienee, so on the other side, rationalism may be 
1 that there is an apriorl factor and basis 
in experience itself we make use of concep- 
tions which are not furnished by experience, but are contained 
apriori in our understanding. 

In order, now, that we may bring the very elaborate frame- 
work of the Kantian phUosophy into a clearer outline, let ua 
briefly glance at its fundamental conceptions, and notice its chief 
principles and results. Kant subjected the activity of tho hu- 
man mind in knowing, and the origin of our experience, to his 
.tical investigation. Hence hia philosophy is called critical 
losophy, or criticism, because it aims to be essentially an ex- 
amination of our faculty of knowledge ; it is also called transcen- 
dental philosophy, since Kant calls the reflection of the reason 
upon its relation to the objective world, a transcendental refieo- 
tion (transcendental must not be confounded with transcendent), 
or, in other words, a transcendental knowledge is one " which 
does not relate so much to objects of knowledge, as to our way 
of knowing them, so far as this is apriori possible." The exami- 
nation of the faculty of knowledge, which Kant attempts in hia 
" Gritich of Fure Season," shows the following results. All 
knowledge is a product of two factors, the knowing subject and 
the externa! world. Of thi^e two factors, the latter furnishes 
our knowledge with experience, as the matter, and the former 
uith the conceptions of the understanding, as the form, thi'ougli 
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whkb, 1 conuectefl knowledge or i lyntlieais of nur pLiCLftniis 
in a whole of espenente ir&t Leconica po'-silile If there were 
no external world, then would there he no phenomena , if there 
were no understanding, then these phenomena, oi pei:,eptions, 
whii,h a,re infinitely manifold, would never te brought into the 
unity ot a notion, dud thus no ixpt.riLnce weri, possihle Thui, 
while mtuitions without conceptions aie hhnd, and coneeptjona 
without intuitions are omptj, knowledge h a nnKn of the two, 
since it reiiuirta that the foiia of ooneeption should he filled with 
the matter of experience, a,nd that tho matter of oxperienoe 
sbould be -tpprehended in tho ntt of the nndeistandiuga eonoep 
tions. Neyertkele^, we do not know things as they are in them 
selves. First, because tho cat g th f nns of our under- 

stacding prevent. By bringi th t wh h given as the mate- 
rial of knowledge into onr own pt tlie form, there ia 
manifestly a change in resp t f th bj ts, which become 
thought of not as they are, but ly a w fi ehend them ; they 
appear to ua only as they are ti nLmut 1 into categories. But 
besides this subjective addition, there is yet another. SeconSy, 
we do not know things as they are ia themselves, beeauao oven 
the intuitions which we bring within the form of the understand- 
ing's conceptiona, are not pure and uncolored, but are already 
penetrated by a subjective medium, namely, by the universal form 
of all objects of sense, space and time. Space and time are also 
subjective additions, forms of sensuous intuition, which are just 
as originally present in our minds as the fundamental conceptions 
or categories of our understanding. That which we would repre- 
sent intuitively to ourselves we must place in space and time, for 
without these no intuition ia possible, From this it follows that 
it is only phenomena which wc know, and not things in themselves 
separate from space and time. 

A auperfloial apprehension of these Kantian principles might 
lead ono to suppose that Kant's critioism did not essentially go 
beyond the standpoint of Locke's empiricism. But such a sup- 
position disappears upon a careful scrutiny. Kant was obliged to 
recognize with Hume that the conceptions, cause and effect, aub- 
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stance and attribute, and the other conceptions which tlie human 
understanding sees itaelf necessitated to think in tlio phenomena, 
and in which every one of its thoughts must be found, do not arise 
from any expeiience of the sense For instance, whi-n we Lecomo 
affected through diffeient senses, and perceive a white color, a 
Bweet tiste, a rough surface, &e , and predicate all these of one 
thing, as a piece of sugar, there come from without only the plu- 
rality oi sensatiDus, while the conceptioa of unity cannot come 
through sensation, but is a category or eoaception borne orer to 
the sensations fiom the mind itself But instead of denying, for 
this reason, the reality of these (.onceptions of the undei standing, 
Kant took a step in advance, assi^ing a peouhar prOTinj« to this 
activity of the understanding, and showing that these forms of 
thought thus furnished to the matter of experience lie imminent 
laws of the human faculty of knowledge, the peculiar lawi ot the 
understanding's operations, which may be obtained by a perfect 
analysis of our thinking activity. (Of these laws or cinoeptiona 
there are twelve, viz., unity, plurality, totality; reality, negation, 
limitation ; subatnatiality, causality, reciprocal action ; possibili- 
ty, actuality, and neoestity.) 

From what has been said we can see the three chief principles 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge: 

1. "We know okly Phenomeha amh kot Things in Them- 
selves, — The experience furnished us by the external world be- 
comes ao adjusted and altered in its relations (for we apprehend it 
at firet in the subjeotive framework of space and time, and then 
in the equally subjeotive forms of our understanding's concep- 
tions), that it no longer represents the thing itself in ite original 
condition, pure and unmixed. 

2. Nevertheless Exfbkienoe is ths only Peovinoe op oub 
Knowledge, and tiibge is no Scikkce of the Unconditioned. 
— This follows of course, for since every knowledge is the product 
of the matter of experience, and the form of the understanding, and 
depends thus upon the co-working of the sensory and the under- 
standing, then no knowledge is possible of objects for which one of 
these factors, experience, ftuls us ; a knowledge alone from theun- 
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derstanding's conceptions of the uncoaditioned is illusory since 
the sensory can show no unconditioned ohject corresponding to the 
conception. Hence the qaestiona which Kant places at the head 
of h wh 1 C t k h w ynth t 1 j dgm t p p 

sibl w w d UP k wl dg p by th ht I 

bey 1 th p ce Icn wl 3^ f th ^u] 

8on£j hlpblmtb wdwth It 1 

3 St U f th h m k wl dg m t ff t f t d 

bey 1th wltfp tbmtra d 

ent, 1 t If th g t t t d t Th th 

idea f th th p y h I >, 1 th ml 1 d th 

theol 1 ( ) th d f lit bj t f th 

Honl f mm t 1 ty (6) th d f th w Id t t 1 ty f 

aU dt dph ()thd fintpft 

being — wh lly w th t pjl t t th p 1 

tuahty tlyglt 1 t ttt p jl 

whi h nly thppdtfth d so 

tirely w th t p 1 t bi t i th t wh 

ever th y ppl dtp b m d f 

actu Uy tmg ljt,thyldtop 1^ 1 tth 

most obvious paralogisms and sophisms. These errors, which are 
partly false conclusions and paralogisms, and partly unavoidable 
contradictions of the reason with itself, Kant undertook to show 
in reference to all the ideas of the reason. Take, e. g. the oosmo- 
logical idea. Whenever the reason posits any transcendental 
expressions in reference to the universe, i. e. attempts to apply 
the forms of the finite to the infinite, it is at once eyident that 
the antithesis of these expressions can be proved just as well as 
the thesis. The affirmation that the world has a beginning in 
time, and limits in space, can be proved as well as, and M bet- 
ler than its opposite, that the world has no beginning in time, 
and no spacial limita Whence it follows that all speculative cos 
mology is an assumption by the reason. So also with the theo. 
logical idea ; it rests on bare logical paralogisms, and false con- 
elusions, as Kant, with great acuteness, shows in reference to each 
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of tLe proofs for the being of a God, wliloli previous dogmatio 
ptilosophlos had attempted. It is therefore impossible to prove 
and to conceive of the existence of a G-od as a Supreme Being, or 
of the soul as a real subject, or of a comprehending universe. 
The peculiar problems of metaphysics lie outside the province 
of philoBophical knowledge. 

Such is the negative part of the Kantian philosophy ; its pos- 
itive complement ia found in the " Griiich of the Practical 
Season.'''' While the mind as theoretical and cognitive is wholly 
conditioned, and ruled by the objective and sensible world, and 
thu3 knowledge is only possible through intuition, yet as practical 
does it go wholly beyond tie given (the sense impulse), and is de- 
termined only through the categorical imperative, and the moral 
law, which is itself, and is therefore free and autonomic; the 
ends which it pursues are those which itself, as moral spirit, 
places before itself; objects are no more its masters and lawgiv- 
ers, to which it must yield if it would know the truth, but its 
servants, which it may use for its own ends in actualizing ita 
moral law. While the theoretical mind is united to a world of 
sense and phenomena, a world obedient to necessary laws, the 
practical mind, by virtue of the freedom essential to it, by virtue 
of its direction towards an absolute aim, belongs to a purely in- 
teUigible and supersensible world. This is the practical idealism 
of KaBt, from which he derives the three practical postulates of 
the immortality of the soul, moral freedom, and the being of a 
(Jod, which, as theoretical truths, bad been before denied. 

With this brief sketch for our guidance, let us now pass on 
to a more extended exposition of the Kantian Philosophy. 
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SECTION XXXVIII. 

KANT. 

Immanuel Kant was bora at Konigslierg in Prussia, April 
22, 1724. His fatLer an honost saddlemalcer, and his motlier a. 
prudent and pious woman, exerted a good influence upon him in 
his earliest youth. In the year 17'40 he entered the uniYcrsity, 
where he connected himself with the theological department, but 
devoted the most of his time to philosophy, mathematics, and 
physics. He commenced his literary career in his twenty-third 
year, in 1747, with a treatise entitled " Thoughts concermng the 
true estimate of Living Forces.'''' He was obliged by his pecu- 
niary circumstancea to spend some years aa a private tutor in dif- 
ferent families in the neighborhood of Konigsberg, In 1755 he 
took a place in the university as " privat-docent," which position 
lie held for fifteen years, during which time he gave lectures upon 
logic, metaphysics, physics, mathematics, and also, during the 
latter part of the time, upon ethics, anthropology, and physical 
geography. At this period he adhered for the most part to tho 
school of Wolff, though early ezpressing his doubts in respect of 
dogmatism. From the publication of his first treatise he applied 
himself to writing with unwearied activity, though his great 
wort, the " Gritick of pure Reason," did not appear till his 
fifty-seventh year, 1781. His "Critich of the practical JSeason," 
was issued in 1787, and his "Keligion within the hounds of 
pure Season" in 1793. In 1770, in his forty-sixth year, he was 
chosen ordinary professor of logic and metaphysics, a chair which 
ho continued to fill uninterruptedly till 1794, when the weakness of 
age obliged him to leave it. Invitations to professorships at Jena, 
Erlangen, and Halle, were given him and rejected. As soon as 
he became known, the noblest and moat active minds flocked from 
all parts of Germany to Konigsberg, to sit at the feet of the sage 
who was maflter there. One of his worshippersj Beuss, professor 
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of philoaopliy at Wurzbnrg, who abode but a fcrief time at Ko- 
nigsberg, entered Ma ehamborj declaring that lie had come one 
hundred and sixty miles* in order to see Kant and to spealc with 
him. — During the last seventeen years of his life he occupied a 
little house with a garden, in a, quiet quarter of the city, where 
hia calm and regular mode of life might be undisturbed. His 
habita of life were very simple. He never left his native province 
even to go aa far aa Dantzic. His longest journeys were to Tislt 
some country-seatB in the environs of Konigsberg. Neverthe- 
lesaj as his lectures upon physical geography testify, he acquired 
by reading the most accurate knowledge of the earth. He knew 
all of Rousseau's works, of which Emile at its first appearance 
detained him for a number of days irom his customary walks. 
Kant died February 12, 1804, in the eightieth year of his life. 
He was of medium stature, finely built, with blue eyes, and always 
enjoyed sound health till in his latter years, when he became 
childish. He was never married. His character was marked by 
an earnest love of truth, great candor, and simple modesty, 

Though Kant's great work, the " Critick of pure Reason," 
which created an epoch in the history of philosophy, did not ap- 
pear till 1781 ; yet had he previously shown an approach towards 
the same standpoint in sevoraE smaller treatises, and particularly 
in his inaugural dissertation which appeared in 1770, " Goncem- 
ing the form and the principles of the Sense-World and thai 
of the Under standing." Kant himself refers the inner genesis 
of hia critical standpoint to Hume. " I freely confess," he 
says, "that it was David Hume who first roused me from my 
dogmatic slumber, and gave a different direction to my investi- 
gations in the field of speculative philosophy." The critical view 
therefore first became developed in Kant as he left the dogmatic 
metaphysical school, the Wolffian philosophy in which he had 
grown up, and went Over to the study of a sceptical empiriciisni 
in Hume. " Hitherto," says Kant at the close of his Critick of 
pure Reason, " men have been obliged to choose either a dogmati* 

* A Genuim uole is nboat four aud a half Engliab milea. — Tb. 
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cal direction, like "Wolff, or a sceptical one, lilie Hume. Tho 
critical road alone is yet open. If the reader has had pleasure 
and patience in travelling along this iit my company, let him now 
contribute his aid in making this by-path into a highway, in order 
that that which many centuries could not effect may now be at- 
tained before the expiration of the present, and the reason be- 
come perfectly content in respect of that which has hitherto, but 
in vain, engaged its curiosity." Kant had the clearest conscious- 
ness respecting the relation of hia criticism to the previous phi- 
losophy. He compares the revolution which he himself had 
brought about in philosophy with that wrought by Copornious in 
astronomy. " Hitherto it has been assumed that all our knowl- 
edge must regulate itself according to the objects ; but all at- 
tempts to make any thing out of them apriori, through notions 
whereby our knowledge might be enlarged, proved, under this 
supposition, abortive. Let us, then, try for once whether we do 
not succeed better viith the problems of metaphysics, by assuming 
that the objects must regulate themselves according to our knowl- 
edge, a mode of viewing the subject which accords so much better 
with the desired possibility of a knowledge of them apriori, 
which must decide something concerning objects before they are 
given us. The circumstances are in this case precisely the same 
as with the first thoughts of Copernicus, who, finding that his at- 
tempt to explain the motions of the heavenly bodies did not suc- 
ceed, when he assumed the wh 1 ta y h t t 1 around 
the spectator, tried whether he h Id n t u d b tter, if he 
left the spectator himself to t n and th t n tl contrary 
at rest." In these words wo ha th p n jl f bjeotive 
idealism, most clearly and deoid dly xp d 

In the succeeding exposition f th K nt n j h 1 jphy wo 
shall most suitably follow the classification adopted by Kant him- 
self. His principlo of classification is a psychological one. All 
the faculties of the soul, he says, may be referred to three, wMcli 
are incapable of any farther reduction; knowing, feeling, and 
desire. The first faculty contains the principles, the governing 
laws for all the three. So &r as the faculty of knowledge con- 
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tains the principles of knowleclge itself, is it theoretical reason, 
and so far as it contains the principles of desire and action, is it 
practical reason, while, so far as it contains the principles whioh 
regulate the feelings of pleasure and pain, is it a iaculty of 
judgment. Thus the Kantian philosophy (on its critical side) 
divides itself into three eriticks, (1) Critick of pure *. e. theoret- 
ical reason, (2) CritJck of practical reason, (3) Critick of the 
judgment. 

I. OitiTicK OF PDBE Rbasoh.— Tho critick of pure reason. 
Bays Kant, is the inventory in which all our possessions through 
pure reason are systematically arranged. What are these pos- 
eesslons? When we have a cognition, what is it that we hring 
thereto ? To answer these questions, Kaat explores the two 
chief fields of our theoretical consciousness, the two chief factors 
of all knowledge, thfe sensory and the understanding. Firstly ; 
what does our sensory or our faculty of intuition possess apriori ? 
Secondly ; what is the apriori possession of our understanding ? 
The first of these questions is discussed in the transcendental 
Esthetics (a title which we must take not in the sense now com- 
monly attached to the word, but in its etymological signification 
as the " science of the apriori principles of the sensory "} ; and 
the second in the transcendental Logic or AnalT/tics. Sense and 
understanding are thus the two factors of all knowledge, the two 
stalks — as Kant expresses it — of our knowledge, which may 
spring from a common root, though this is unknown to us : the 
sensory is the receptivity, and the understanding the spontaneity 
of our cognitive faculty ; by the sensory, which can only furnish 
intuitions, objects become given, to us ; by the understanding, 
which forms conceptions, these objects become ihoughi. Concop- 
tioQB without intuitions are empty ; intuitions without eonoeptiona 
arc blind. Intuitions and conceptions constitute the reciprocally 
complemental elements of our intellectual activity. What now 
are the apriori pimeiples rofpeotively of our knowledge, through 
the sense and through the thcught ? The first of these questions, 
KS already said is answered by 

1. The Te AK6CBMD1.NTAL Esthetics. — To anticipate at onae 
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the answer, we may say that the apriori prmciplea of our knowledge 
through the sense, the ori^al forms of sensuous intuition, are 
space and time. Space is the form of tho external sense, by 
means of which objects are given to us as existing outside of our- 
selves separately and conjointly ; time is the forie of the inner 
sense, hy means of which the circumstances of our own soul-life 
become objects to our consclowsness. If we abstract every thing 
belonging to the matter of our sensations, space remains as the 
universal form in. which all the materials of the external sense 
must be arranged. If we abstract every thing which belongs to 
the matter of our inner sense, time remains as the form which 
the movement of the mind had filled. Space and time are the 
highest forms of the outer and inner sense. That these forms 
lie apriori in the human mind, Kant proves, first, directly from 
the nature of these conceptions themselves ; and, secondly, indi- 
rectly by showing that without apriori presupposing these con- 
ceptions, it were not possible to have any certain science of un- 
doubted validity. The first of these ho calls the metaphysical, 
and the second the iranscendenial discussion. 

(1.) In the metaphysical discussion it is to be shown, (a) that 
space and time are apriori given, (6) that these notions belong to 
the sensory (festhetics) and not to the understanding (logic), i. e. 
that ttey are intuitions and not conceptions, (a) That space 
and time are apriori is clear from the fact that every experience, 
before it can be, must presuppose already a space and time. I 
perceive something as external to me ; but this external presup- 
poses space. Again, I have two sensations at the same time and 
successively; this presupposes time, (h) Sp an! tune, how- 
ever, are by no means conceptions, but f m f ntu t n, or in- 
tuitions themselves. For in every unive sal n pt n the indi- 
V d al e mf bend d under it, and is n t p t ft; but in 
Ep ce and t m <J1 n lividual spaces and t m p t of and 

onta ned w th a the iniversal spaee and tb n It me. 

( ) In th i an cendenial discussion Kant draws bis proof 

nd tiy b h win^ that certain sciences, universally recognized 
as u h n only 1 e conceived upon the supposition that space 
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and time are aprlorl. A pure mathematics is only posailile on 
the ground that space and time are pure and not empirical intu- 
itions. Kant comprises the whole problem of the Transcendental 
Esthetics in the question — how are pure mathematical sciences 
possible f The groirnd, saya Kant, upon which pure mathematics 
mo¥es, is space and time. But now mathematics ntters its prin- 
ciples as universal and necessary. Universal and necessary prin- 
ciples, however, can nover come from experience ; they must have 
an apriori ground ; consequently it is impossible that space and 
time, out of which mathematics receives its principles, should be 
first given aposteriori ; they must be given apriori as pure in- 
tuitions. Hence we have a knowledge apriori, and a science 
which rests upon apriori grounds ; and the matter simply resolves 
itself into this, viz. : whosoever should deny that apriori knowl- 
edge can be, must also at the same time deny tho possibility of 
mathematics. But if the fundamental truths of mathematics 
are intuitions apriori, we might conclude that there may be also 
apriori conceptions, out of which, in connection with these pure 
intuitions, a metaphysics could he formed. This is the positive 
result of the Transcendental Esthetics, though with this positive 
side the negative is closely connected. Intuition or immediate 
knowledge can be attained by man only through the sensory, 
whose universal intuitions are only space and time. But since 
these intuitions of space and time are no objective relations, but 
only subjective forms, there is therefore something subjective 
mingled with all our intuitions, and we can know things not as 
they are in themselves, but only as they appear to us through 
this subjective medium of space and time. This is the meaning 
of the Kantian principle, that we do not know things in them- 
selves, but only phenomena. But if on this account we should 
affirm that all things are in space and time, this would be too 
mueh ; they are in space and time only for us, — all phenomena 
of the external sense appearing both in space and in time, and all 
phenomena of the inner sense appearing only in time. Notwith- 
standing this, Kant would in no ways have admitted that the 
world of sense ia mere appearance. He af&rmed, that while he 
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contended for a transcendental ideality, tiiere was, neTcrtheless, an 
empineal reality of space and time : tilings external to ourselves 
exist just as certainly as do'we and the circumstances within us, 
only they are not lepteseiited bo us as they are in themselves and 
in their independence of space and of time. As to the question, 
whether there is any thing in the thing itsolf hack of the phe- 
nomena, Kant intimates in the first edition of his Oritick, that it 
ja not impossible that tlie Ego and tie thing-in-itself are one and 
the same thinking substance. Thia thought, which Kant t)irew 
out as a mere conjecture, was the source of oil tie wider de- 
velopments of the latest philosophy. It was afterwards the fun- 
damental idea of the Fichtian system, that the Ego does not 
become affected throngh a thing essentially foreign to it, but 
purely through itself. In the second edition of his Critick, how- 
ever, Kant omitted this sentence. 

The Transcendental Esthetics closes with, the discussion of 
space and time, i. e. with finding out what ia in the sensory apriori. 
But the iiuman mind cannot he satisfied merely with the receptive 
relation of tke sensory; it doeanot simply receive objects, but it 
applies to these its own spontaneity, and attempts to thint these 
through its conceptions, and embrace them in the forma of its under- 
standing. It is the object of the Transcendental Analytic (which 
forms the first part of the Transcendenfal Logic], to examine these 
apriori conceptions or forma of thought which lie originally in the 
understanding, as tie forms of space and time do in the intuitive 
feculty. 

2. The T a ansc undent al Anai.ytic, — It is the first problem 
of the Analytic to attain the pure conceptions of the understand- 
ing. Aristotle had already attempted to form a table of these 
conceptions or categories, but be had collected them empirically 
instead of deriving them from a common principle, and had num- 
bered among them space and time, though these are no pure con- 
ceptions of tie understanding, but only forms of intuition. But 
if we would have a perfect, pure, and regularly arranged table of 
all the conceptions of the understanding, or all the apriori forma 
of thought, we must look for a principle out of which we may 
11 
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derive tKem. This principle is tlie judgment. Tte general fiTiida» 
mental conceptions of tte understanding ma j be perfectly attained 
if we loot at all the different modes or forms of tte judgment. 
Tor this end Kant cousidera the different kinds of judgment aa 
ordinarily pointed out to us by the science of logic. Now logie 
sliowa that there are four kinds of judgment, viz., judgments of 

QaaJilUjj- Qjialify, }^doiionM Modality, 

UaiverBal, AiErmativo, Categorical, Problematical, 

Plurative, Negative, Hypothetica], Assertire, 

Singular. Ulimitable. Diajimotiye. Apodictie. 

se judgments result the same number of fandamental 
r categories of the understanding, viz. : 

QaaliCj. Seh&m. Modalilrf. 

Keality, Substance and in- Poasibili^ and im- 

', Negation, lierBQoe, possbjlit;-, 

IJmitadoa. Cause and depend- Being and not-be- 



Tromth 
conceptions i 



Eeciproool m 



Necessity and nt 



From these twelve categories all tke rest may bo derived by 
combination. From the fact that these categories are shown to 
belong apriori to the understanding, it follows, (1) that these 
conceptions are apriori, and hence have a necessary and universal 
validity, (2) that by themaelvoa they arc empty forms, and att^n 
a content only through intuitions. But since our intuition ia 
wholly through the sense, these categories have their validity oidy 
in their application to the sensuous intuition, which becomes a 
proper experience only when apprehended in the conceptions of 
the understanding. — Here we meet a second question ; tow does 
this happen ? How do objects become subsumed imder these 
forms of the understanding, which for themselves are so empty? 

There would be no difficulty with this subsumption if the ob- 
jects and the conceptions of the understanding were the same in 
kind. But they are not. Because the objects come to the under- 
stauding from the sensory, they are of the nature of the sense. 
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Hence the question arises : how can these sensible objects he sub- 
Bumed under pure conceptions of the understanding, and fundamen- 
tal principles {judgments aptiori), be formed from them ? This 
cannot result immediately, hut there must come in helween the 
two, a third, which must have some thing in common with each, 
i. e. which is in one respect pure and aprioii, and in another sen- 
sible. The two pure intuitions of the Transcendental iEsthetics, 
space and time, especially the latter, are of such a nature. A 
transcendental time determination, as the determination of coeta^ 
neousnesa, corresponds on the one side to the categories, because it 
is apriori, and on the other side to the phenomenal objects, be- 
cause every thing phenomenal can be represented only in time. 
The transcendental time determination, Kant calls in this respect 
the transcendental schema, and the use which the understanding 
makes of it, he calls the transcendental schematism of the pure 
understanding. The schema is a product of the imaginative 
faculty, which self-actively determines the inner sense to this, 
thougi the schema is something other than a mere image. An 
image is always merely an individual and determinate intuition, 
but the schema merely represents the nniversal process of the 
imagination, by which it furnishes for a conception a proper image. 
Hence the schema can only esist in the conception, and never suf- 
fers itself to be brought within the sensuous intuition. If, now, 
we consider more closely the schematism of the understanding, 
and seek the transcendental time determination for every category, 
we find that : 

(1) Quantity has for a universal schema the series of iime or 
number, which represents the successive addition of one and one 
of the same iind, I can only represent to myself the pure un- 
derstanding conception of greatness, except as I bring into the 
imagination a number of units one after another. If I stop this 
process at its first beginning, the result is unity ; if I let it go on 
farther I have plurality; and if I suffer it to continue without 
limit, there ia totality. Whenever I meet with objects in the 
phenomenal world, which I can only apprehend successively, I 
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am directed to apply the conception of greatness, whicli would nol 
be possible without the schema of ihe series of iiine. 

{2) Quality has for its sohema ike content of time. If I wish 
to represent to myself the understanding conception of reality, 
which belongs to quality, I bring before me in thought a time 
filled up, or a content of time. That is real which fills a time. 
If also I would represent to myself the pure understanding con- 
ception of negation, I bring into thought a void time, 

(3) The categories of relation take iheir schemata from tJie 
Older of time f<i if I would rcpiesent to myself a determinife 
relatirn I always bimg mto thought a determma,te order of thinj^a 
in time Substance appears as the persisfence of the real m 
tmie causality as regular sutcession in time lecipioeal action 
as the regular eoetaneouBness of the determinations in the one 
Bubstance with the determinations m the other 

(4) Xhe categories of moddlvty take thtir echemi fiom the 
uhole of time * e from whethei and how an object I elongs to 
tune The schema of possibility la the general harmony o£ a re 
presentation with the conditions of timej the schema of actuality 
is the existence of an object in a determined time ; that of neces- 
sity is the existence of an object for all time. 

We are thus furnished with all the means for forming meta- 
physical fundamental principles (judgments apriori); we have, 
firstly, conceptions apriori, and secondly, schemata through which 
we can apply these conceptions to objects; for since every object 
which we can perceive, falls in time, so must it also fall under 
one of these schemata, which have been borrowed from time, and 
must conseijuently permit the corresponding category to be ap- 
plied to it. The judgments which we here attain are synthetical. 
They are, corresponding to the four classes of categories, the fol- 
lowing: (1} All phenomena are, according to intuition, extensive 
greatness, since they cannot be apprehended otherwise than 
through space and time. On this principle the axioms of intui- 
tion rely. (2) All phenomena are, according to sensation, inten- 
sive greatness, since every sensation has a determined degree, and 
is capable of increase and diminution. On this principle the an-. 
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ticipations of perception rest. (3) The plienomena stand under 
necessary time-determinationa. They contain the substantial, 
■ffhich abides, and the accidental, which changes. In referenco 
to the change of accidence, they are subject to the law of the fol- 
lowing connection, through the relation of cause and effect : as 
substances they are, in respect of their aecidences, in. a constant 
reciprocal action. From thia principle spring the analogies of 
experience, (4) The postulates of empirical thinking are con- 
tained in the principles : (a) that which coincides with the formal 
conditions of experience, is possible, and can become phenome- 
non ; (b) that which agrees with the material conditions of espe- 
rieuce is actual, and is phenomenon ; (c) that, whose connection 
with the actual is determined according to the universal condi- 
tions of experience, is necessary, and must be phenomenon. Such 
are the possible and authorized synthetical judgments apriori. 
But m t not be forgotten tbat we are entitled to make only an 
emp 1 use of all these conceptions and principles, and that we 
mu t e apply them only to things as objects of a possible ex- 
p n and never to things in themselves ; for the conception 
W th ut an object is an empty form, but the object cannot b,e 
g n to the conception except in intuition, and the pure intuition 
of pa e nd time needs to be filled by experience. Hence, with- 
out ef nee to human experience, these apriori conceptions and 
p n pi 3 are nothing but a sporting of the imagination and the 
understanding, with their representations. Their peculiar deter- 
mination is only to enable ua to spell perceptions, that we may 
read them as experiences. But here one is apt to fall into a delu- 
sion, which can hardly be avoided. Since the categories are not 
grounded upon the sensory, but have an apriori origin, it would 
seem as though their application would reach far beyond the 
sense ; but such a view is a delusion ; our conceptions arc not 
able to lead us to a knowledge of things in themselves (noumena), 
since our intuition gives us only phenomena for the content of 
our conceptions, and the thing in itself can never be given in a 
possible experience; our knowledge remains limited to the phe- 
nomena. The source of all the confiisions and errors and strife 
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in previous metaphysics, was in confounding the phenomenal with 
&.e noumenal world. 

Besides tho categories or conceptions of the understanding, 
which have been considcre'd, and which are especially important for 
experience, though often applied erroneously heyond the province 
of experience, there are other conceptions whose peculiar proviHCe 
is only to deoeiye ; conceptions whose express determination is to 
pass beyond the province of esperience, and whicK may conse- 
quently be called transcendent. These are the fundamental con- 
ceptions and principles of the previous metaphysics. To examine 
these conceptions, and destroy the appearance of objective science 
and .knowledge, which thoy falsely exhibit, is the problem of the 
Transcendental JXalectics (the second part ot the tianscendent-kl 
lo^e). 

3, The Trass cendental Diileciics — la a stiiet sense, 
the reason is distinguished from the understanding As the un- 
derstanding has its categories, the reason has its ideas, as the 
understanding forms fundamental maxims from conceptions, the 
reason forms principles from ideas in which the maxims of the 
understanding have their highest confirmation The peculiar 
work of the reason is, in general, to find the unconditioned foi the 
conditioned knowledge of the understanding, and to unify it 
Hence the reason is the faculty of the unconditioned, or of pim 
oiples; but since it has no immediate leference to objects, hut 
only to the understanding and its judgments, its activity mu?t re 
main au immanent one. If it would take the highest unity of 
the reason not simply in a transcendental sense, but exalt it to an 

tlbjtfkwll th twUb mt dt 

th t t ppl d th pt f th d t dm t tl 

k wl dg f th d t d F m th t Im d 

f 1 f th t th t d tdl ji 

whhd y byd p cebjthdlus pttf 

wid m th d f th p d t 1 g It th ^ ? 

1 m f th t d t 1 1 t di th t d t I 

Th p 1 t 1 t th ason d d f m th thr 
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Vmds of lo^cal conclusion, the categorical, ttc hypothetical, and 
the disjunctive, are threefold, 

(1.) The psychological idea, the idea of the soul, as a Hunting 
substance (the object hitherto of rational psychology). 

(2.) The cosmologioal idea, the idea of the world as including 
all phenomena (the object hitherto of cosmology), 

(3.) The theological idea, the idea of God as the highest con- 
dition of the possibility of all things (the object hitherto of rational 
theology). 

But with these ideas, in which the reason attempts bo applj 
the categories of the understanding to the unconditioned, the 
reason becomes unavoidably entangled in a semblance and an 
illusion. This transcendental semblance, or this optical illusion 
of the reason, exhibits iteeJf differentlj in each of the different 
ideas. With the psychological ideas the reaMU perpetrates a 
rimple paralogism, while with the eosmologieal it finds itself 
driven to contradictory affirmations or antinomies, and, with the 
theological, it wanders about in an empty ideah 

(1.) The psychohgicalideas, or the paralogisms of the pure 
reason. 

Kant has attempted, nnder this rubric, to overthrow all 
rational psychology as this bad been previously apprehended, 
Kational psychology has considered the soul as a thing called by 
that name with the attribute of immateriality, as a simple sub- 
stance with the attribute of incorruptibility, as a numerically 
identical, intellectual substance with the predicate of personality, 
as an unestended and thinking being with the predicate of im- 
mortality. All these principles of rational psychology, says 
Kant, are surreptitious; they are all d^iyed from the one pre- 
mise, " I think; " but this premise is neither intuition nor con- 
ception, but a simple consciousness, an act of the mind which 
attends, connects, and bears in itself all representations and con- 
ceptions. This thinking is now falsely taken as a real thing ; the 
being of tho Ego as object is connected with the Ego as subject, 
and that which is af&rmed analytically of the latter is predicated 
synthetically of the former. But m order to treat tho Ego also 
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as object, and to be able to apply to it categories, it must be. giveii 
empirioallj, in an intuition, ■mbich is not tbe case. From all this 
it follows that tbe proofs for immortality rest wpon fajse con- 
clusions. I can, indeed, separate my pure tbinking ideally from 
the body; but obTiously, it does not follow from tbis tbat my 
tbinking can exist really wben separate from tbe body. Tbe 
r^ult wbicb Kant doriyes from bis eritiok of rational psyebology 
is tbis, viz., tbere is no rational psyebology as a doctriiw wbicb 
can furnish ua with any addition to our self-knowledge, btit only 
as a discipline, which places impassable limits to the specwlatiye 
reason in this field, in order that it may neither throw itself into 
tbe bosom of a soulless materialism, nor lose itself in tbe delusion 
of a groundless spiritualism. In tbis respect rational psychology 
would rather remind us, tbat this refusal of our reason to give a 
satisfactory answer to the ijuestions wbicb stretch beyond tbis life, 
should be regarded as an iutimation of the reason for us to leave 
this fruitless and superfluous speculation, and apply our self- 
knowledge to some fruitful and practical use. 

( ) iJi An ruy» of Cosmology. 

Xh m g eas cannot be fully attained without the 

adfh g (l)8ofaras tbe ijuantity of the world is 

en pad ime are the original quanta of all intuition. 

In a uan ta p ct, therefore, the cosmological idea must 

ho d f s m b n concerning the totality of the times and 

spaces of the world. (2) In respect of quality, tbe divisibility of 
matter must be regarded, (3) In respect of relation, the com- 
plete series of causes must be sought for the existing efieots in 
the world. (4) In respect of modabty, the accidental acording to 
its conditions, or the complete dependence of the accidental in tho 
phenomenon must bo conceived. When, now, the reason attempts 
to establish determinations respecting these problems, it finds 
ifeeLf at once entangled in a contradiction with itself Directly 
contrary affirmations can be made with equal validity in reference 
to each of these four points. We can show, upon grounds equally 
valid, (1) tbe thesis, tbe world baa a beginning ia timo and limits 
in space ; and the anUiliesis, the world has neither beginning in 
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time nor limit in space. {2) The thesis : every eompowid sub- 
stance in tlie .world consists of simple parts, and there exists 
nothing else than the simple and that whicii it competes ; and the 
antithesis : no compound thing consists of simple paits, and there 
exists nothing simple in the world, (3) The thesis: causality 
according to the laws of nature, is not the only one from which 
the phenomena of tho world may be deduced, hut these may be 
explained through a causality in freedom; and the antithesis: 
there is no freedom, hut every thing in the world happens only 
according to natural laws. Lastly, (4) the the&is : something be 
longs to the world either as its part or its cause, which is an ah- 
solutely necessary being ; and the antithesis : there exbts no 
absolutely necessary being as cause of the world, cither in the 
world or without it. From this dialectic conflict of the cosmo- 
logical ideas, there follows at once the worthlessness of the whole 
struggle. 

(3.) The ideal ofiJie pure Reason or the idea of God. 

Kant shows at first how the reason comes to the idea of a 
most real being, and then turns himsolf against tho efforts of pre- 
vious metaphysics to prove its valid ezistence. His critiok of the 
argmnents employed to prove the existence of a God, is essential- 
ly the following. 

(a. ) The Oniological jpToof. — The argument here is as follows : 
it is possible that there is a most real being ; now esistence is im- 
plied in the conception of all reality, and hence, osistenee neces- 
sarily belongs to the conception of the most real being. But, 
answers Kant, existence is not at all a reality, or real predicate 
which can be added to the conception of a thing, but it is the posi- 
tion of a thing with all its properties. A thing, however, may 
lose its existence, and stJU be deprived of none of its properties. 
Hence if it have any property, it does not at all follow that it pos- 
sesses existence. Being is nothing but the logical copula, which 
does not in the least enlarge the content of the subject, A hun- 
dred actual dollars, e. g. contain no more than a hundred possible 
ones ; there is only a difference between them in reference to my 
own wealth. Thus the most real being may with perfect 
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propriety be conceived of as the most real, while at the same time 
it elioTild only he conceived of as posaible, and not aa actual. It 
was therefore wholly unnatural, and a simple play of school wit, 
to take an idea ■which had been arbitrarily formed, and deduce 
from it the existence of its corresponding object. Any effort and 
toil wiiich might be spent upon this famous proof is thus only 
thrown away, and a man would become no richer in knowledge 
out of simple ideas than a merchant would increase his property 
by adding a number of ciphers to the balance of his accounts. 

(b.) The Cosmological proof . — This, like the ontological, in- 
fers the existence of an absolute being from the necessity of ex- 
istence. If any thing exist there must also esist an absolutely 
necessary being as its cause. But now there exists at least I my- 
self, and there must hence also exist an absolutely necessary being 
as my cause. The last cosmological antinomy is here brought in 
to criticise the argument at this stage. The conclusion is errone- 
ous, because from the phenomenal and the accidental a necessary 
bemg above experience is inferred. Moreover, if we allow the 
conolusion to be valid, it is still no Ctod which it gives us. 
Hence the farther inference is made : that being can alone be 
necessary which includes all reality within itself If now this 
proposition should be reversed, and the affirmation made that that 
being which includes all reality is absolutely necessary, then have 
we agMn the ontological proof, and the cosmological falls with this. 
In the cosmological proof, tho reason uses the trick of bringing 
forth as a new argument an old one with a changed dress, that it 
might seem to have the power of summoning two witnesses, 

(c.) Tlie Fhysico-thedogical proof. — If thus neither concep- 
tion nor experience can furnish a proof for the divine existence, 
there still remains a third attempt, via., to start from a determi- 
nate experienc, and endeavor to see whether the existence of a 
supreme being can not be inferred from tho arrangement and 
condition of things in the world. Such is the physico- theological 
proof, wKich starts from the evidences of design in nature, and 
directs its argument as follows : there is evidently design in the 
universe ; this ia extraneous to the things of the world, and ad- 
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herea to ttem only contingently; there exists therefore a neces- 
sary caiMe of this design which woris with wisdom and intelli- 
gence; thia neceasary cause mast he the moat real heiug; the most 
real being has therefore necessaiy esistence. — To thia Kant 
answers: The physico-theo logical proof ia the oldest, clearest, and 
most conformable to tho common reason. But it ia not demon- 
stration (apodiotic). It infers, from the form of tho world, a pro- 
portionate and sufficient cause of thia form; but in this way weonlj 
attain an originator of the form of the world, and not an originator 
of its matter a world builler and not a world creator To help 
out with th d 111 Ity th m 1 g 1 p t 1 ght in, and 
the originate f th f m bee mea d as tl necessary 

being lying t th gr nd f th nt t Th we have an ab- 
solute being wh i i t a jdtthtfthe world. 
But in the w 1 1 th h lut p f t n w have there- 
fore only a very perfect being , to get the moot perfect, we must 
revert again to the ontological proof. Thus the teleological proof 
rests upon the cosmological, while this in turn has its basis in 
the ontological, and from tlUs circle the metaphysical modes of 
proof cannot escape. 

From theae considerations, it would follow that tho ideal of a 
supreme being is nothing other than a regulative principle of the 
reason, by which it looks upon every connection in the world as 
if it sprang from an all-sufficient and necessary cause ; in order 
that, in csplaining this connection, it may establish the rule of a 
systematic and necessary unity, it being also true that in th p 
cess the reason through a tranicendontal subreption cannot a d 
representing to itself thji formal principle as constitat and 
this unity a^ per'ional But m truth this supreme bein r m na 
for the simply Bpeoulttive u&e of the reason, a mere but f Itl a 
ideal, a conception which is the summit and the crown of the 
whole human knowledge, whose objective reality, though t annot 
be proved with apndictio certainty, can just as little be d s 
proved. 

With this critick of the ideas of the reason there is still an- 
oflier question. If these ideas have no objective significance, why 
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are they found withm xis ? Since they are necessary, they irili 
douhtless have some good purpose to subserve. What this pur- 
pose is, has already heen indicated iu speaking of the theological 
idea. Though not constitutive, yet are they regulative principles. 
We cannot better order the fecultiea of our soul, than hy aetmg 
"as if" there were a soul. Tte cosmological idea leads ua to 
consider tlie world "as if" the series of causes were infinite, 
without, however, excluding an intelligent cause.. The iheolo^- 
eal idea enables us to look upon the world iu all its complexity, 
as a regulated unity. Thus, while these ideas of the reason are 
not constitutive principles, by means of which our knowledge 
could be widened beyond experience, they are regulative princi- 
ples, by means of which our experience may be ordered, and 
brought under certain hypothetical unities. These three ideas, 
therefore, the psychological, the cosmological, and the theological, 
do not form an organon for the discovery of truth, but only a ca- 
non for the simplification and systematiEing of our experiences. 

Besides their regulative signiflcanoe, these ideas of the reaeon 
have also a practical importance. There is a sufficient certainty, 
not objective, but subjective, which is especially of a practical 
nature, and is called belief or confidence. If the freedom of the 
will, the immortality of the soul, and the existence of a God, are 
three cardinal principles, which, though not in any way contribu- 
ting to our knowledge, are yet pressed continually upon us by the 
reason, this difficulty is removed in the practical field where these 
ideas have their peculiar signiflcanee for the moral confidence. 
This confidence is not logical, but moral certainty. Since it rests 
wholly upon subjective grounds, upon the moral character, I can- 
not say it is morally certain that there is a . G-od, but only I am 
morally certain, &o. That is, the belief in a G-od and in another 
world is BO interwoven with my moral character, that I am in just 
SB much danger of losing this character as of being deprived of 
this belief. We are thus brought to the basis of the Peactioaii 
Beason. 

II. Cmtick of wsk Practical Eeason. — With the Oritiok of 
the Practical Reason, we enter a wholly different world, where 
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tie reason richly recovers that of which it was deprived in tha 
theoretical province. The essential problem of the Oritick of the 
Practical Reason is almost diametrically different from that of the 
critick of the theoretical reason. The object of investigation in 
the critick of the speculative reason, was, — how can the pure 
reason tnow objects aprioii ; in the practical reason it is,^ — how 
can the pure reason determine apriori the will in respect of ob- 
jects. The critick of the speculative reason inquired after the 
cognizableneas of objects apriori ; the practical reason has nothing 
to do with the cognizablenoss of objects, but only with the de- 
termination of the will. Hence, in the latter critick, we have an 
order directly the reverse of that which we find in tho former. 
As the original determinations of our theoretical knowledge we 
intuitions, so the original determinations of our will are pnnciplea 
and conceptions. The critick of the practical reason mast, there- 
fore, start from moral principles, and only after tlico are firmly 
fised, may we inquire concerning the relation in which the prac 
tical reason stands to the sensory. 

Freedom, says Kant, is given to us apriori bs an inner fact, it 
is a fact of the inner experience. While, therefore, the reason in 
the theoretical field had only a negative result, because, when it 
would attain to a true thing in itself it became trauscendent, yet 
now in the practical province it becomes positive through the idea 
of freedom, because with the fact of freedom we have no need 
to go out beyond ourselves, but po^ess a principle immanent to 
the reason. But why then give a critick of practical reason ? In 
order to determine the relation of freedom to the sensory. Since 
the free will works through its acta upon the sensory, there must 
be a point of contact between the two. This is found in the sen- 
suous motives of the will, which exist implanted in it by nature, in 
the impulses and inclinations which, as tho principle of the empiric 
in opposition to the free or pure will, bear in themselves the char- 
acter of a want of freedom. ' Since, then, freedom cannot be 
touched, a critick of tho practical reason caa only relate to these 
Empirical motives, in the sense of divesting these from the claim 
of being exclusively the motives by which the will is determined. 
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While, therefore, in tlio theoretical reason the e 
was immanent, and the intelKgihlo transcendent, the reyerae is the 
case in the practical reason, since hero the empirical is trans- 
cendent, and the intelligible immanent. It is tho ohject of the 
Analytic to show tho relation of these two momenta of the will, 
and the highest moral principle which springs therefrom, while it 
belongs to the Dialectic to solve the antinomies which result from 
the contradiction of the pure and empiric will. 

(1.) The Anah/iie. — Freedom, as tlie one constituent element 
which shows itself in the aotiritj of our will, is the simple form 
of our actions. The universal law binding the will, is that it 
should determine itself purely from itself, independently of every 
external incitement. This capacity of eelf-lawgiving, or self-de- 
termining, Kant calls the autonomy of the will. The free auton- 
omic will says to man : thou oughtest I and since this moral ought 
commands to an unconditioned obedience the mor^ imperitiveia 
a categorical imperativ Wli t t w wh h \ ^ lly 
commanded by the pra t 1 n ? T w th q t 

we must first consider th mjiii Iwll thnt d f 

The empirical, as th th 1 1 nt 1 m t f or will 

first produces a definite d d wh t h fill d th mpty f ■» 
of action with the matt f ti Th m tt f th w 11 is 

furnished by the sensory mthd fplui dthld 

of pain. Since this second principle of our actions does not find 
its seat in the freedom of the will as the higher faculty of desire, 
but ia the sensory, as the lower faculty of desire, and a foreign 
law J8 thus laid upon the will, — Kant calls it, ia opposition to the 
autonomy of the reason, the heteronomy of the mill. 

The categorical imperative is the necessary law of freedom 
binding upon all men, and ia distinguished from material motives, 
in that the latter have no fixed character. For men are at variance 
in respect of pleasure and pain, since that which is disagreeable 
to one may seem pleasant to another, and if they ever agree, thia 
is simply accidental. Consequently, these material motives can 
never act the part of laws binding upon every being, but each 
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subject may find hia end in a different motive. Such rulea of act- 
ing, Kant calls maxims of tte will. He ako censures Hiose 
moralists who have exalted svich maxims as universal piineiplea 
of morality. 

Nevertheless, these masims, though not the highest jjiinciplea 
of morality, are yet necessary to the autonomy of the will, he- 
cause they alone furnish for it a content. It is only hy uniting 
the two sides, that we gain the true principle of morality. To 
this end the maxims of acting must he freed from their limitation, 
and widened to the form of universal laws of the reason. Only those 
maxims should he chosen as motives of action which are capahle 
of becoming universal laws of the reason. The highest principle 
of morality will therefore be this : aot so that the maxims of 
thy will can at the same time be valid as the principle of a uni- 
versal lawgiving, i. e. that no contradiction shall arise in the 
attempt to conceive the maxims of thy acting as a law universally 
obeyed. Through thia formal moral principle all material moral 
principles which can only be of a heteronomio nature, are ex- 
cluded. 

The question next arises — what impels the will to aot con- 
formably to this highest moral law ? Kant answers ; the moral 
law itself, apprehended and revered, must bo the only moving 
spring of the human will. If an act which in itself might be 
conformable to the moral law, be done only through some impulse 
to hippiness arising simply from an inclination of the sense, if it 
be not done purely for the sake of the law, then have we simply 
legality and not morality. That which is included in every in- 
clination of the sense is self-love and self-conceit, and of these 
the former is restricted by the moral law, and the latter wholly 
stricken down. But that which strikes down our self-conceit and 
humbles us must appear to us in the highest degree worthy of es- 
teem. But this is done by the moral law. Consequently the 
positive feeling which we shall cherish in respect of the moral 
law will be reverence. This reverence, thongh a feeling, ia 
neither sensuous nor pathological, for it stands opposed to these; 
but is rather an intellectual feeling, since it arises from the notion 
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of the practical law of the reason. On the one side aa suhor- 
diration to law, the reverence includes pain; on the other side, since 
the coercion can only be exercised through the proper reason, it 
includes pleasure. Eevcrence is the single sensation befitting 
man in reference to the moral law. Man, as creatnre of sense, 
cannot rest on any inner inclination to the moral law, for he has 
ever inclinations within him which resist the law ; Ioys to the law 
can only he considered as something ideal. — Thus the moral 
purism of Kant, or his effort to separate every impulse of the 
sense from the motives to action, merges into rigorism, or the dark 
view that duty can never he done except with resistance. A 
similar exaggeration belongs to the well-tnown epigram of 
Schiller, who answers the following scruple of conscience — 

The frienas whom I love I gladly woald Mtvc, 

And 50 I am forced from virtue to ewerva 

Since my act, jlirough affection, delights me — 

with the following decision : 

The friends whom tiou lov'sf^ thou must first seek to scorn, 

For to no other way can I gui3s thee : 
"Us alone with disgnst thou canst rightly perform 

The acts to which dnty wonld lead thee. 

(2.) The Dialectic. — The pure reason has always its dialectics, 
since it belongs to the nature of the reason to demand the uncon- 
ditioned for the given conditioned. Hence also the practical rea- 
son seeks an unconditioned highest good for that conditioned good 
after which man strives. What is this highest good ? If we 
understand by the highest good the fundamental condition of all 
other goods, then it is virtue. But virtue is not the perfect good, 
since the finite reason as sensitive stands in need also of happi- 
ness. Hence the highest good is only perfect when the highest 
happiness is joined to the highest virtue. The question now 
arises ; what is the relation of these two elements of the highest 
good to each other ? Are they analytically or synthetically con- 
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nected together f Tlie former would be afSrincd by most of the 
ancients, especially by the Greek moral philosophera. We might 
allow with the Stoics, that happiness is contained as an accidental 
element in virtue, or, with the Epicureans, tliat virtue is con- 
tained as an accidental element in happiness. The Stoics said : 
to be oonaeious of one's virtue is happiness ; the Epicureans said : 
to be conscious of the maxims leading one to happiness is virtue. 
But, says Kant, an analytic connection between these two con- 
ceptions is not possible, smce they are wholly different in kind. 
Consequently there can be between them only a synthetic unity, 
and this unity more closely scanned is seen to be a causal one, so 
that the one clement is cause, and the other effect. Such a rela- 
tion must be regarded as its highest good by the practical reason, 
whose thesi^must therefore be ; virtue and happiness must bo 
boimd together in a correspondent degree as cause and effect. 
But this theeis is all thwarted by the actual fact. Neither of the 
two is the direct cause of the other. Heither is the striving 
after happiness a moving spring to virtue, nor is virtue the 
efBciont cause of happiness. Hence the antithesis : virtue and 
happiness do not necessarily correspond, and are not universally 
connected as cause and effect. The critical solution of this anti- 
nomy Kant finds in distinguishing between the sensible and the 
intelligible world. In the world of sense, virtue and happiness 
do not, it is true, correspond ; but tho reason as noumenon is also 
a citizen of a supersensible world where the counter stiife be 
twecn virtue and happiness has no place In tbi^i supersensible 
world virtue is always adeijuate to hjppmets, ind when man 
passes over into this he may look for tho actualization ot the blu- 
est good. But the highest good has, as abeady lemaiked, two 
elements, (1) highest virtue, (2) highest happiness Tho actual- 
iiiation demanded for the first of these elements postulates the 
immortalUy of ike soul, and for the second, the erisience of 
God. 

(a.) To the highest good belongs in the first place perfect 
virtue or holiness. But no creature of sense can be holy : reason 
united to sense can only approximate holiness as an ideal in an 
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endleas progression. But suoh an endlesB progi-ess is only pos- 
sible in an endless eontimiance of personal esistence. If, there- 
fore, the higtest good shall ever he actualized, the iromortality of 
the soTil mnst he presupposed. 

(S.) To the highest good belongs, in the second place, perfect 
happiness. Happiness is that condition of a rational creature in 
the world, to whom every thing goes according to his desire and 
will. This can only occur when all nature is in accord with hia 
ends. But this is not the case ; as acting beings we are not the 
cause of nature, and there is not the slightest ground in the 
moral law for connecting morality and happiness. Notwith- 
standing this, we ought to endeavor to secure the highest good. 
It must therefore be possible. There is thus postulated the 
necessary conneetion of these two elements, i. e. the existence of 
a cause of nature distinct from nature, and which contains the 
ground of this connection. There must be a heiag as the com- 
mon cause of the natural and moral world, a being who knows 
our characters of intelligence, and who, according to this intelli- 
gence imparts to us happiness. Such a being is God. 

Thus from the practical reason there issue the ideas of im- 
mortality and of God, as we havo already seen to ho the case 
with the idea of freedom. The reality of the idea of freedom 
ia derived from the possibility of a moral law ; that of the idea 
of immortality is borrowed from the possibility of a perfect 
virtue ; that of the idea of a God follows from the necessary 
demand of a perfect happiness. These three ideas, therefore, 
which the specnSative reason has treated as problems that could 
not he solved, gain a firm basis in the province of the practical 
reason. StiU they are not yet theoretical dogmas, bnt as Kant 
calls them practical postulates, necessary premises of moral action. 
My theoretical knowledge is not enlarged by them : I only know 
now that there are objects corresponding to these ideas, but of 
these objects I can know no more. Of God, for instance, we pos- 
sess and know no more than this very conception ; and if we 
should attempt to establish the theory of tho supersensible 
grounded upon such categories, this would be to make theology 
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like a magic lantern, with its phamfeiEniagorical representations. 
Yet has tLe practical reason acquired for us a certainty respecting 
tlie objective reality of these ideas, which the theoretical reason 
had heen obliged to leave undecided, and in this respect the prac- 
tical reason has the primacy. This relation of tte two laculties 
of knowledge is wisely established in relation to the destiny of 
men. Since the ideas of God and immortality are theore"'tically 
obscure to us, they do not defile our moral motives by fear and 
hope, hut leave us free space to act through reverence for the 
moral law. 

Thus far Kant's Critick of the Practical Keason. In con- 
nection with this we may here mention hie views of religion aa 
they appear in his treatise upon " Religion within the Bounds of 
Pure Beason.''^ The chief idea of this treatise is the referring 
of religion to morality. Between morality and religion there 
may be the twofold relation, that either morality is founded upon 
religion, or else religion upon morality. If tho first relation 
were real, it would give us fear and hope as principles of moral 
action ; tut this cannot he, and we are therefore left alone to the 
second. Morality leads necessarily to religion, because the blu- 
est good is a necessary ideal of tie reason, and this can only be 
realized through a God ; but in no way may religion first incite 
us to virtue, for the idea of God may never become a moral mo- 
tive. Religion, according to Kant, is the recognition of all oar 
duties as divine commands. It is revealed religion when I find 
in it the divine command, and thus learn my duty ; it is natural 
religion when I find in it my duty, and thus learn the divine com- 
mand. The Church is an ethical commimity, which has for its 
end the fulfilment and the most perfect eshihitioa of moral com- 
mands, — a union of. those who with united energies purpose to 
resist evil and advance morality. The Church, in so far as it is 
no object of a possible experience, is called the invisible Church, 
which, as such, is a simple idea of the union of ali the righteous 
under the divine moral government of the world. The visible 
Church, on the other hand, is that which presents the kingdom of 
God upon earth, so fai' as this can be attained through men. The 
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rec[uisites, and hence also the characteristica of the true visihle 
Church (which are divided according to the table of the cate- 
gories since this Church is given in experience) are the following : 
(a) la respect of quantity the Ohnrch must be total or univer- 
sal ; and though it may be divided in accidental opinions, yet 
must it be instituted upon such principles aa will necessarily lead 
to a universal union in one single church. (6) The quality of 
the true visible Church is purity, as a union under no other than 
moral motives, aiuce it is at the same time purified from the 
Btupidness of superstition and the madness of fanaticism, (c) 
The relation of the members of the Church to each other resta 
upon the prinoiple of freedom. The Church is, therefore, a free 
state, neither a hierarohj nor a democracy, but a voluntary, uni- 
versal, and enduring union of heart, {d) In respect oi modality 
the Church demands that its constitution, should not be changed. 
The laws tliemselves may not ohange, thougli oco may reserve to 
himself the privilege of changing some accidental arrangenienta 
which relate simply to the administration, — That alone which caa 
t bl h 1 Church is the moral faith of the reason, for 

th 1 b harcd by the convictions of every man. But, 

1" us t th ! liar weakness of human nature, we can never 
k h this pure faith to build a Church on it alone, 

f m n t asily convinced that the striving after virtue 

d n p h ble life is every thing which God demands : 
th y Iw y pp that they must offer to Gtod a special serviea 
p b 1 by t d t on, in which it only comes to this — ^that he 

1 
T tabb h Church, we must therefore have a statutory 
f th 1 t Uy g ouuded upon facts. This is the so-called 
f th f th C h h In every Church there are therefore two 
1 t — th p ly moral, or the faith of reason, and the hia- 
to t t to y the faith of the Church, It depends now upon 

th It f th two elements whether a Church shall have any 
worth or not. Tho statutory element should ever bo only the 
vehicle of the moral. Just so soon as this element becomes in 
itself an independent end, claiming an independent validity, will 
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tlie Churcli become coriupt and irrational, and wbenevcr the 
Ch-urcli passes over to the pure faith of reason, does it approx- 
imate to the kingdom of God. Upon fliis principle we may dis- 
tinguish the true from the spurious service of the kingdom of 
God, religion from priestcraft. A dogma has worth alone in so 
far aa it has a moral content. The apostle Paul himself 
■would with dif&culty have given credit to the dieta of the faith 
of the Church without this moral fkith. From the doctrine of 
the Trinity, e. g. taken literally, nothing actually practical can he 
derived. Whether we have to reverence in. the Godhead three 
persons or ten makes no difference, if in both cases we have the 
same rules for oiu' conduct of life. The Bible also, with its in- 
terpretation, must be considered in a moral point of view. The 
records of revelation must be interpreted in a sense which will 
harmoniae with the universal rules of the religion of reason. 
Eeason'is in religions things the highest interpreter of the Bible. 
This interpretation in refercneo to some texts may seem forced, 
yet it must be preferred to any such literal interpretation as 
would contain nothing foE morality, or perhaps go against every 
moral motive. That such a moral signification may always he 
found without ever entirely repudiating the literal sense, results 
from the fact that the foundation for a moral religion lay origi- 
nally in the human reason. We need only to divest the repre- 
sentations of the Bible of thmr mythical dress (an attempt which 
ICant has himself made^ by moral explanation of some of the 
weightiest doctrines), in order to attain a rational sense which 
shall be universally valid. The historical element of the sacred 
books is in itself o£ no account. The maturer the reason be- 
comes, the more it can hold fast for itself the moral sense, so 
much the more unnecessary will be the statutory institutions of 
the faith of the Church. The transition of the faith of tho 
Church to the pure faith of reason is the approximation to the 
kingdom of God, to which, however, we can only approach nearer 
and nearer in an inflnite progress. The aetual realiaation of 
the kingdom of God is the end of the world, the cessation of 
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III. CniTicK or THE Faculty or Judgment. — The con- 
ception of this science Kant gives in the following manner. 
The two faculties of the haman mind hitherto considered were 
the faculty of knowledge and that of desire. It was proved in 
the Critick of pure Reason, that the uaderstaiiding only as faculty 
of knowledge included constitutive principles apriori ; and it waa 
stown in the Critick of Practical Eeaaou, that the reason pos- 
sesses constitutive principles apriori, simply in reference to the 
feculty of desire. Whether now the faculty of judgment, as 
the middle link between understanding and reason, can take its 
object — the feeling of pleasare and pain as tko middle link be- 
tween the faculty of knowledge and that of desire — and furnish 
it apriori with principles which shall be for themselves coasti- 
tutive and not simply regulative : this is the point upon which 
the Oritick of the Faculty of Judgment has to turn. 

The faculty of judgment is the middle link between the un- 
derstanding as the faculty of conceptions, and the reason as the 
faculty of principles. In this position it has the following func- 
tions : The speeulativo reason had taught us to consider the world 
only according to natural laws ; the practical reason had inferred 
for us a moral world, in which every thing is determined through 
freedom. There was thus a gulf between the kingdom of nature 
and that of freedom, which could not be passed unless the faculty 
of judgment should furnish a conception which should unite the 
two sides. That it is entitled to do this lies in the very concep- 
tion of the faculty of judgment. Since it is the faculty of con- 
ceiving the particular as contained under the universal, it thus 
refers the empirical manifoldness of nature to a supersensible, 
transcendental principle, which embraces in iteelf the ground for 
the unity of the manifold. The object of the faculty of judg- 
ment is, therefore, the conception of design in nature ; for the 
evidence of this points to that supersensible unity which contains 
the ground for the actuality of an objects And since all design 
and every actualization of an end is connected with pleasure, wo 
may farther explain the faculty of judgment by saying, that it 
contains the laws for the feeling of pleasure and pain. 
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The ei-idenco of design in naturo caa be represented eilher 
BTibjeotively or objectively. In the first case I pereeiTe pleasure 
and pain, immediately through the representation of an object, 
before 1 have formed a conception of it; my delight, ia this ia- 
Btauce, can only he referred to a designed harmony of roiation, 
between the form of an object, and my faculty of beholding. 
The faculty of judgment viewed thus subjectively, is called the 
(esthetic faculty. In the second case, I form to myself at the 
outset, a conception of the object, and then judge whether the 
form of the object oorresponla to th a conception. In order to 
find a flower that a beaut ful to my beholding, I do not need to 
have a eon epf on of the flow r hut f I would see a design in 
t then a con ept on b necos i y The faculty of judgment, 
owed as ca^a ty to jud^^e of these objective designs, is called 
the t I olog al fa Uy 

1 Cnm K OF THE JB TUET C F JLTT OF JuDGMBKT. (1.) 

A al it — The anilyt e of the to thetic iHoulty of judgment is 
da ded nto two pirts tl e analyt e of the heauiiful, aud the an- 
alyt of the svhhme 

In order to 1 scover wh'it a re^uured in naming an object 
he tful we must analyze the j Igmcnt of taste, as the faculty 
f r de d ng up n the h a t fol (a) In respect of quality, the 
be t f ! le the object of a pu e unint rested satisfaction. This 
d nterc t dues? euabl s u^ to d st nguish between the satisfac- 
t on n the b aut fi 1 and the sat fact n in the agreeable and the 
j,ood la the agreeible nd the g od I am intcroatod ; my satis- 
i t on m the a^ eeable s connected with a sensation of desire ; 
nY '5at fact on a the good s at the same time, a motive for my 
w 11 to 1 tualizo t My sat sfact on in the beautiful alone is 
w tho t ute eat (&) In reai ect of j antity, the beautiful is that 
h eh m versally please In lesject of the agreeable, every 
no d c dea that h s sat sfaot on in t l. only a personal one; but 
t ny one ho Id afErm of a p cture, that it is beautiful, he 
w ul 1 expect that not only he but every other one, would also 
find t o Xeve thele s this jud^^ment of the taate doea not 
a so fiom concejtons ta un rsal validity ia therefore purely 
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Bubjcctive. I do not judge that all the objects of a species are 
beautiful, hut only tliat a certain specific object will appear beau- 
tiful to every beholder. All the judgments of taste are indi- 
vidual jadgments. (c) la respect of relation, that is beautiful 
la which we find the form of design, without representing to our- 
selves any specific design, (d) In respect of modality, that is 
beautifel which is recognized without a conception, as the object 
of a necessary satisfaction. Of every representation, it^is at least 
possible, that jt may awaken pleasure. The representation of the 
agreeable awaLena actual pleasure. The representation of the 
beautiful, on the other hand, awakeiis pleasure necessarily. The 
noeossity which is conceived in an Eesthetio judgment, is a neces- 
sity fur determmmg every thing by a judgment, which can be 
viewed as an example of a universal rule, though the rule itself 
cannot be stated. The subjective principle which lies at the basis 
of the judgment of taste, ia therefore a common sense, which de- 
termines what is pleasing, and what displeasing, only through 
feeling, and not through conception. 

The sublime ia that which is absolutely, or beyond all com- 
parison, great, compared with which every thing else is smalh 
But now in nature there is nothing which has no greater. The 
absolutely great is only the infinite, and the infinite is only to be 
met with in ourselves, as idea. The aublune, therefore, is not 
properly found in nature, but is only carried over to nature from 
our own minds. We call that sublime in nature, which awakens 
within us the idea of the infinite. As in the beautiful there is 
prominent reference to quality, so, in the sublime, tie most im- 
portant element of all, is quantity; and this quantity is either 
greatness of extension {the mathematically sublime), or greatness 
of power (the dynamically sublime). In the eublime there is a 
greater satisfaction in the formless, than in the form. The sub- 
Kme excites a vigorous movement of the heart, and awakens 
pleasure only through pain, i. e. through the feeling that the 
energies of life are for the moment restrained. The satisfaction 
in the sublime is hence not so much a positive pleasure, but rather 
an amazement and awe, which may bo called a negative pleasure. 
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The felements for aa leatlietic judgment of the sublime are the 
same as in the feeling of the beautiful, (a) Ie respect of quan- 
tity, that is sublime which ia absolutely great, in eonipariaon with 
which every thing else ia small. The Eeathetic estimate of great- 
ness does not lie, however, in numeration, but in the simple in- 
tuition of the subject. The greatneaa of an object of nature, 
■which the imagination attempts in Tiun to comprehend, leads to a 
supersensible substratum, which is great beyond all the measures 
of tie sense, and which has reference properly to the feeling of 
the sublime. It is not the object itself, as the surging sea, which 
ia sublime, but rather the subject's frame of ruind, in the estima- 
tion of this object. (S) In respect of quality, the sublime does 
not awaken pure pleasure, like the beautifnl, but first pain, and 
through this, pleasure. The feeling of the insufficiency of our 
imagination, in the fosthetio estimate of greatnesa, givea rise to 
pain; but, on the other side, the consciousnees of our independ- 
ent reason, for whieh the faculty of imagination is inadequate, 
awakens pleasure. In this respect, therefore, that ia sublime 
which immediately pleases ns, through its opposition to the in- 
terest of the sense, (c) In respect of relation, the sublime suf- 
fers nature to appear as 3, power, indeed, but ia reference to 
which, we have the consciousness of superiority, (d) In respect 
of modality, the judgments concerning the sublime are as neces- 
sarily valid, as those for the beautiful ; only with this difference, 
that our judgment of the sublime finds an entrance to some 
minds, with greater difficulty than our judgment of the beautiful, 
dnce to perceive the sublime, culture, and developed moral ideas, 
are necessary. 

(2,) Dialectic — A dialectic of the aesthetic faculty of judg- 
ment, like every dialectic, is only possible where we can meet 
with judgments which lay claim to nniveraality apriori. For dia- 
lectics consists in tho opposition of such judgments. The anti- 
nomy of tho principles of taste rests upon the two opposite ele- 
menta of the judgment of taste, that it ia purely subjective, and 
at tho same time, lays claim to universal validity. Hence, the 
two common-place sayings : " there is no disputing about taste," 
12 
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and " there is a contest of taste." Froni these, ive have tie fol- 
lowing antinomy, (a) Thesis : the judgment of taste cannot be 
grounded on coaception, else might we dispute it. (b) Antithe- 
HIS : the judgment of taste must be grounded ou conception, else, 
notwithstanding its diversity, there could he no contest respectiug 
it. — This antinomy, says Kant, is, however, only an apparent one, 
and disappears as soon as the two propositions are more accu- 
rately apprehended. The thesis should he : the judgment of 
t^te is not grounded upon a definite conception, and is not 
strictly demonstrable ; the antithesis should be : this judgment is 
grounded upon a conception, though an indefinite one, viz., upon 
the conception of a supersensible substratum for the phenomenal. 
Thus apprehended, there is no longer any contradiction between 
the two propositions. 

In the conclusion of the sestliotio faculty of judgment, we 
can now answer the question, whether the fitness of things to our 
faculty of judgment (their beauty and sublimity), lies in the 
things themselves, or in us ? The iesthetie realism claims that 
the supreme cause of nature desigued to produce things which 
should affect our imagination, as beautiful and sublime, and the 
organic forms of nature strongly support this view. But on tlie 
other hand, nature exhibits even in her merely mectanical forms, 
such a tendency to the beautiful, that we might believe that sbo 
could produce also the most beautiful organic forms through rae- 
ehaniam alone; and that thus the design would lie not in nature, 
but in our soul. This is the standpoint of idealism, upon which 
it becomes explicable Jiow we can determine any thing apriori 
concerning beauty and sublimity. But the highest view of the 
sesthetieal, is to use it as a symbol of tbo moral good. TLua 
Kant makes the theory of taste, like religion, to be a corollary of 
morality. 

2. Oritick op the Teleologioai, Faculty of Judgment. — In 
the foregoing, we have considorod tie subjective EestheticaS design 
in the objects of nature. But the objects of nature have also a 
relation of design to each otiier. The teloological iaculty of 
judgment has also to consider this faculty of desjgn. 
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{I.) Analytic of {he Teleological Faculty of Judgment. — The 
Malytie has to determine tke kinds of objective dBsign, Objecj- 
tive, material desigc, is nf two kinds, external, and internal. The 
external design ia only relative, since it simply indicates a useM- 
ness of one thing for another. Sand, for instance, which borders 
the sea shore, m of use in bearing pine forests, In order that 
ajiimals can live upon the earth, the earth must produce nouriah- 
jnent for them, etc. These examples of external design, show 
that here the design never belongs to the means ia itself, but only 
accidentally. We should never get a coaception of the sand hy 
saying that it is a means for pine forests ; it is coneeivablo for it- 
self, without any reference to the conception of design. The 
earth does not produce nourishment, because it ia necessary that 
mea should dwell upon it. In brief, this external or relative de- 
sign may be conceived from the mechanism of nature alone, 
Not so the inner design of nature, which shows itself prominently 
in the organic products of nature. In an organic product of na^ 
ture, every one of ita parta is end, and every one, means or in- 
strument. In the process of generation, the natural product ap- 
pears aa species, in growth it appears as individual, and in the 
process of complete formation, every part of the individual showa 
itself This natural organism cannot be explained from mechani- 
cal causes, but only through final causes, or teleologically, 

(2.) Dialeoiic. — The dialectic of the teleological faculty of 
judgment, has to adjust this opposition between this mechanism 
of nature and teleology. On the one side we have the thesis : 
every production of material things must be judged as possible, 
according to simple meehtmcal laws On the other iide we have 
the antithesis: certam products of mateiiil nature cannot be 
judged as possible, according to simple mechanical laws but de- 
mand the conception of design for their explanation If these 
two maxims are posited as constitutive (objective) pimoiples foi 
the possibility of the obiects themselves, then do they contradict 
each other, but as simjly regulatiie (suhjectne) principles for 
the inveatigation of nature, they are not contra Uctoiy Eailier 
Bystema treated the conception of design m nature dogmatically, 
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and either affirmed or denied its eBsential existence in nature. 
But we, eonTineed that teleology is only a regulative principle, 
have nothing to do with the question whether an inner design be- 
longs essentially to nature or not, hut wc only affirm that our 
faculty of judgment must look upon nature as designed. We 
envisage the conception of design in nature, hut leave it wholly 
undecided whether to another understanding, which doea not 
think discursively like ours, nature may not be understood, with- 
out at all needing to bring in this conception of design. Our un- 
derstanding thinks discursively : it proceeds frcm the parts, and 
oomprehenda the whole as the product of its parts; it cannot, 
therefore, conceive the organic products of nature, where the 
whole is the ground and the prius of the parts, except'from the 
point of view of the conception of design. If there were, on the 
other hand, an intuitive understanding, which could know the 
particular and the parts as co-determined in the universal and 
the whole ; such an understanding might conceive the whole of 
nature out of one principle, and would not need the conception 

If Kant had thoroughly carried out this conception of an in- 
tuitive understanding as well as the conception of an immanent 
design in nature, he would have overcome, in principle, the stand- 
point of subjective idealism, which he made numerous attempts, in 
his critick of the faculty of judgment, to break through ; but these 
ideas he only propounded, and left them to be positively eairied 
out by his successors. 



SECTIOH XXXIX. 

TRANSITION TO THE POST-KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The Kantian philosophy soon gained in Germany an almost 
undisputed rule. The imposing boldness of its standpoint, tho 
novelty of its results, the applicability of its principles, the moral 
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Beverity of its view of the world, and above all, the spirit of free- 
dom and moral autonomy which appeared in it, and which was so 
directly counter to the efforts of that age, gained for it an assent 
aa enthusiastic as it was extended. It aroused among all culti- 
vated classes a wider interest and participation in philosophic 
pursuits, than had ever appeared in aa equal degree among any 
people. In a short time it had drawn to itself a very numerous 
school : there were soon few G-erman universities in which it had 
not had its talented repreaentatives, while in every department of 
science and literature, especially in theology (it is the parent of 
theological rationalism), and in natural rights, as also in telles- 
lettres (Sahiller), it began to exort its influence. Yet most of tho 
writers who appeared in the Kantian school, confined themselves 
to an exposition or popular application of the doctrine as Kant 
had given it, and even the most talented and independent amonp- 
the defenders and improvers of the critical philosophy fe, g 
Reinhdd, 1758-1823 ; BardiK, 1761-1808 ; Schulze, Seek, 
Fries, Krug, Bouterweck), only attempted to give a firmer basis 
to the Kantian philosophy as they had received it, to obviat« 
some of its wants and deflciesoies, and to carry out the standpoint 
of transcendental idealism more purely and consistently. Among 
those who carried out the Kantian philosophy, only two men, 
JPichte and Serhart, can be named, who made by their actual 
advance an epoch in philosophy ; and among its opposers {e. g. 
Sa-mann, Herder), only one, Jacohi, is of philosophic importance. 
-These three philosophers are hence the first objects for ua to con- 
sider. In order to a more accurate development of their princi- 
ples, we preface a brief and general charaoteristio of their relation 
to the Kantian philosophy. 

1. Dogmatism had been critically annihilated by Kant ; his 
Oritiek of pure Reason had for its result the theoretical inde- 
monstrableuess of the three ideas of the reason, God, freedom, and 
immortality. True, these ideas which, from the standpoint of 
theoretical knowledge, had been thrust out, Kant had introduced 
ag^n as postulates of the practical reason ; but as postulates, as 
only practical premises, they possess no theoretic certainty, and 
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reiuain exposed to doubt. In order to do away with this uncer- 
taiEty, and this despairing of knowledge which had eeemed to he 
the end of tho Kaatian philosophy, Jacobi, a younger cot^mpo- 
rary of Kant, placed h m If p th standpoint of the faith 
philosophy in opposition t tl t dp nt of criticism. Though 
these highest ideas of th th ternal and the divine, can- 

not be reached and pro d by m f demonstration, yet is it 

the very essence of the d th t t ndemonatrable and unat- 

tainable for the underst d g la der to be certain of the 
highest, of that which Uea beyond the imderatanding, there is only 
one organ, viz., feeling. . In feeling, therefore, in immediate know- 
ledge, in faith, Jacobi thought be had found that certainty which 
Kant had sought in vain on the basis of disoursiyo thinking. 

2. While Jacobi stood in an antithetic relation to the Kan- 
tian philosophy, Fichte appears as its immediate consequence, 
Fiohte carried out to its eonBequenoe the Kantian dualism, ac- 
cording to which the Ego, aa theoretic, is subjected to the external 
world, while as practical, it is its master, or, in other words, ac- 
cording to which the Ego stands related to the objective world, 
now receptiTely and again spent aaeously. He allowed the reason 
to be excluaiyely practical, as will alone, and spontaneity alono, 
and apprehended its theoretical and receptive relation to the ob- 
jective world as only a circumscribed activity, as a limitation 
prescribed to iteelf by the reason. But for the reason, so far as 
it is practical, there is nothing objective except as it is produced. 
The will knows no being but only an ought. Hence the objec- 
tive being of truth is universally denied, and the thing which is 
essentially unknown must fall away of itself as an empty shadow, 
" Every thing which is, is the Ego," is the principle of the 
Fichtian eystem, and represents at the same time the subjective 
idealism in its consequence and completion. 

3. While the subjective idealism of Fichte was carried out in 
the objective idealism of Sehelling, and the absolute idealism of 
Hegel, there arose cotemporaneously with these systems a third 
offshoot of the Kantian criticism, viz., the philosophy of .HerSofi. 
It had its subjective origin in the Kantian philosophy, but its ob- 
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jeot ndh t connection wltii Kant is alight. It breaks up 
»11 hi t t n ty, and holds an isolated position in the histo- 

ry of ph 1 jhy Its general hasis is Kantian, in so far as it 
mak f t prol 1 m a critical investigation of the suhjectivo 
exp n e. W place it hetween Fiehte and S 



SECTION XL. 

JACOBI. 

Friedrich Heikrich Jacobi was horn at Dvisseldorf in 1743. 
His father destined him ftir a merchant. After he had studied 
in GeuCTa and become interested in philosophy, he entered his 
fatber's mercantile establiabment, but afterwards abandoned this 
business, having been made chancellor of tt.e esohequer and 
cnstoms commissioner for Cleves and Berg, and also privy 
coracillor at Diiaseldort In this eity, or at his neighboring 
estate of Pempelfort, he spent a great part of his life devoted to 
philosophy and his friends. In the" year 1804 he was called to 
the newly-formed Academy of Sciences in Munich. In 1807 ho 
was chosen president of this institution, a post which he filled 
till hia death in 1819, Jacobi had a rich iutellcot and aa amiable 
character. Besides being a philosopher, he was also a poet and 
citizen of the world ; and hence we find in hia philosophizing an 
absence of strict logical arrangement and precise expression of 
thought His writings are no systematic whole, but are occasional 
treatiSLS wiitten " rhapsodically and in grasshopper gait," for the 
most part m the form of letters, ( 
waa never my purpose," bo says 1 
the schools. My writings have sprung from my innermost life, 
and were the result of that which had taken place within me. 
In a certain sense I did not make them voluntarily, but they 
were drawn out of me by a higher power irresistible to myself.' 
This want of an inner principle of classification and of a syste 
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matio arrangement, renders a development of Jacobi'a pliilosojihy 
not easy. It may best be represented under the following three 
points of view : — 1, Jacobi'a polemic against mediate knowledge. 
2. His principle of immediate knowledge. 3. His relation to the 
cotemporaoeoM philosophy, especially to the Kantian criticism. 

1. Spiaoaa was the negatire starting point of Jacohi's phi- 
losophizing. In his work " On the Doctrine of Spinoza, in 
letters to Moses Mendelssohn'^ {1''85), he directed pnblic attention . 
again to the almost wholly forgotten philosophy of Spinoza. The 
correspondence originated thus : Jacobi made the discovery 
that Lessing was a Spinozist, and announces this to Mendelssohn. 
The latter will not believe it, and thence grew the £irther his- 
torical and philosophical examjnation. The positire philosophic 
views which Jacohi exhibits in this treatise can be reduced to the 
following three principles : ( 1 ) Spinoziam is fatalism and atheism. 
(2) Every path of philosophic demonstration leads to fatalism 
and atheism. (3) In order that we may not fell into these, we 
must set a limit to demonstrating, and recognize faith as the 
element of all metaphysic knowledge. 

(1.) Spinozism is atheism, because, according to it, the cause 
of the world is no person — is no being working for an end, and 
endowed with reason and will — and hence is no God. It is fatal- 
ism, for, according to it, the human will regards itself only falsely 

(2.) Th s ath m an 5 f tal m is, however, only the necessary 
conseq e f 11 t tly d monstrative philosophizing. To 

ooncei a th n ay Ja b s to refer a thing to its nearest 
cause; t to fi d a p hi for an actual, the condition for a 
condit nlthmdtnf n immediate. We conceive only 
that wh h w an pi t f another. Hence our conceiving 

moves n a ha n f d t d conditions, and this connection 
forms amh nfnt m whose investigation our under- 
standin h t. mm hi field. However far we may carry 

conception and demonstration, we must hold, in rcforonco to every 
object, to a still higher one which conditions it ; where this chain 
of the conditioned ceases, there do conceptios and demonBtratioa 
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also cease ; till we give up demonstrating we can reach no infinite. 
If philosophy determines to apprehend the infinite with the finite 
nnders landing, then must it bring down the divine to the finite; 
and here is where every preceding philosophy has been entangled, 
while it is obyiously an absurd undortaiing to attempt to discover 
the conditions of tho unconditioned, and make the absolutely 
necessary a possible, in order that wo may be able to oonstruct it. 
A God who could be proved is no God, for the ground of proof ia 
ever above that which is to be proved ; the latter haa its whole 
reality from the former. If the existence of G-od should be 
proved, then God would be derived from a ground which were 
before and above him Hence the parados of Jacobi ■ it is foi 
h st h h d n p matu nd 

p m n h d h 

nur dh pddU n 

p db m k 

H h wh hj 

h D am h h ph ph b — fh 

h ph h h pm H wh d 

hwd m ft mhti 

m d wh b h b mp g 

wh h ha. h p n 

b dwlid hpllw him 

hee from huj jhd *<jphy No ph losoph col ooi elu ion can reach 
him, for what he denies cannot be phdos jh c^lly proved, and 
what he proves cannot be philoBophicallj den ei Whence then 
is help to come' The underitandmg taken ly it'telf, is ma- 
terialistic and iriitional it den es spirit and Go! The reason 
taken by itself is idealistic and has nofhmg to do w th the under- 
standing ; it denies nature and makes itaelf God. 

(3.) Hence we must seek another way of knowing the supersen- 
sible, which is faith. Jacobi calls this flight from cognition through 
conception to faith, the salto mortcde of the human reason. Every 
certainty through a conception demands Another certainty, but in 
faith we are led to an Immediafe certainty which needs no ground 
nor proof, and which ia in fb«t absolutely exclusive of all proof. 
12» 
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Sucli a confldence ■whicli does not ariae from arguments, is eallecj 
faith. We know the eensible as well as tte Bupersensible only 
througli faith. A!l hiiinan knowledge springs from revelation and 

These principles which Jacohi hrought out in his letters con- 
cerning Spinoza, did not fail to aronse a uniTersal opposition in 
the German philosophical world. It was charged upon him that 
he was an enemy of reason, a preacher of bliad faith, a despiser 
of science and of philosophy, a fanatic and a papist. To rebut 
these attacka, and to justify hia standpoint, he wrote in 1787, a 
year and a half after the first appearance of the work already 
named, his dialogue entitled "David Hume, or Faith, Idealism, 
and Realism" in wHch he developea more extensively and defi- 
nitely his principle of faith or immediate knowledge. 

2. Jacobi distinguish od his faith at the outset ftom a blind 
credence in authority. A blind faith is that which supports it- 
self on a foreign view, instead of on the grounds of reason. But 
thia is not the case with his faith, which rather rests upon 
the innermost necessity of tlie subject itself. Still farther : his 
faith is not an arbitrary imagination : we can imagine to our- 
selyea every thing possible, but in order to regard a thing aa 
actual, there must be an inexplicable necessity of our feeling, 
which wo cannot otherwise name than faith, Jacobi was not con- 
stant in his tormmology, and hence did not alwaya express him- 
self alike in respect of the relation in which faith stood to the 
different sides of the human faculty of knowledge. In bis earlier 
terminology he placed faith (or as be also called it, the power of 
faith), on the side of the sense or the receptivity, and let it stand 
opposed to the understanding and the reason, taking these two 
terms as equivalent expressions for the finite and immediate know- 
ledge of previous philosophy ; afterwards he followed Kant, and, 
distinguishing between the reason and the understanding, he 
called that reason which he had previously named sense and faith. 
According to him now, the faith or intuition of the reason is the 
organ for perceiving the supersensible. Aa such, it stands op- 
posed to the understanding. There must be a higher faculty 
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wiioli can learn, in a way ineonceiTable to sense and the under- 
Standing, that which is true in and ahove the phenomena. Over 
against the explaining ttnderstanding stands the reason, or the 
natural faith of the reason, which does not explain, hut positively 
reveals and unconditionally decides. As there is an intuition of 
the sense, so is there a rational intuition through the reason, and 
a demonstration has no more validity in respect of the latter than 
in respect of the former. Jaoofei justifies his use of the term, in- 
tuifcioa of the reason, from the want of any other suitable designa- 
tion. Language has no other expression to indicate the way in 
which that, which ia unattainable to the sense, becomes appre- 
hended in the transcendental feeling. If any one affirms that he 
knows any thing, he may properly be required to state the origin 
of his knowledge, and in doing this, he must ef neeessity go back 
either to sensation or to feeling ; the latter stands above the 
former as high as the human species above the brute. So 1 
affirm, then, without hesitation, says Jacobi, that my philosophy 
starts from pure feeling, and declares the authority of this to be 
supreme. The faculty of feeling ia the highest in maa, and that 
alone which specifically distinguishes him from the brute. This 
faculty ia one and the same with reason ; or, reason may be said 
to find in it its 'iingle and only starting point, 

Jacobi had the clearest consciousness of the opposition in 
which he stood, with thi) principle of immediate knowledge, to 
previous philosophy In his introduction to his complete works, 
he says ; " There had aiison since the time of Aristotle an in- 
creasing effort m philosophical schools, to subject the immediate 
knowledge to the mediate, to make that faculty of perception which 
originally establishes every thing, dependent on the fiiculty of re- 
Iloctiou, which is conditioned through abstraction; to subordinate 
the archetype to the copy, the essence to the word, the reason to 
the understandiog, and, in fact, to make the former whoDy disap- 
pear in the latter. Nothing ia allowed to be true which is not 
capable of a double demonstration, in the intuition and in the 
conception, in the thing and in its image or word ; the thing it- 
self, it is said, must truly lie and actually ho knowu only in the 
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word." But every pliilosophy whicli allows only tte refleotiDg 
reason, must loae itself at length in an utter ignorance. Its end 
is nihilism. 

3, From what has teea already said, the position of Jacohi 
with his principle of faith, in relation to the Kantian philosophy, 
can, partly at least, he seen. Jacohi had separated himself from 
this philosophy, partly in the ahovQ-named dialogue " Daidd 
Hume," (especially in an appendix to this, in which he discussed 
the tranbcendental Idealism), and partly in his essay " On the 
aUmipt of criticism io bring the reason to the understanding " 
(1801). His relation to it may he reduced to the following three 
general points : 

(I.) Ja«ohi d n t with Kant's theory of sensuous 

knowledge. In pp tut this theory ho defends the stand- 
point of empiri m fErm th truthfulness of the sense-percep- 
tion, and denies h p Y f pace and time, for which Kant ooa- 
tenda in order t p th t bjects as well as their relations are 
simply determinat f u wn self, and do not at all exist ex- 
ternally to us. For, however much it may be affirmed tiat there 
is something corresponding to our notions as their cause, yet does 
it remain concealed what this something ia. According to Kant, 
the laws of our beholding and thinking are without objective 
validity, our knowledge has no objective significance. But it is 
wrong to claim that in the phenomena theye is nothing revealed 
of the hidden truth which lies behind them. With such a claim, 
it were far better to ^ve up completely the unknown thing-in- 
itself, and carry out to its results the consci|uent idealism. " Logi- 
cally, Kant is at fault, when he presupposes objects which make 
impressions on our soul. He is bound to toach the strictest 
idealism. 

(2.) Tet Jacobi essentially agrees with Kant's critiek of the un- 
derstanding. Jaeobi afErmed, as Kant had done, that the under- 
standing is insufficient to know the supersensible, and that the 
highest ideas of the reason could be apprehended only in faith. 
Jacobi places Kant's great merit in having cleared away the ideas, 
which were simply the products of reflection and logical phan- 
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tftsm'i ' It If. very eiay for the unJerbtandrng, wlien producing 
one notion hom anothei, md thna gradually mcunting up to 
ideas, to imagine that by Tiituo of these, which though they 
carry it beyond the intuitions uf tlie bense dre nothing hut Ingi 
cal phantasms it ha not only the faculty but the most decided 
determmatina to fly truly ibove the woild of «enie •ind to gam 
by it^ flight a higher fctienue indepeadent of the intuition a sci- 
ence ff the '!uporsi.u6ibIe Kant discovers ind destroys this er- 
ror and self deception Thus there is gamed, at le^t, a clear 
place for a genuine rationalism. This is Kant's truly great deed, 
his immortal merit. But the sound Beiise of our sage did not al- 
low hitti to hide from himself that this clear place must disappear 
in a gulf, which would swallow up in itself all knowledge of the 
true, unless a God should interpose to hinder It, Here Kaat'a 
doctrine and mine meet." 

(3.) But Jacobi does not fully agree with Kant, in wiolly 
■deaying to the theoretical reason the faculty of objective knowl- 
edge. He blames Kant for complaining that the human reason 
cannot theoretically prove the reality of its ideas. He affirms 
that Kaut is thus still entangled in the delusion, that the only 
reason why these ideas cannot be proved, is found in the nature 
of the ideas themselves, and not in the deficient nature of our 
knowledge. Kant therefore attempts to sock, in a practical way, 
a kind of scientific proof; a roundabout way, which, to every 
profound seeker, must seem folly, since every proof is as impossi- 
ble as it is unnecessary. 

Jacobi agreed better with Kant, than with the post-Kantian 
philosophy. The atheistic tendency of the latter was especially 
repulsive to him. " To Kant, that profound thinker and upright 
philosopher, the words Gfod, freedom, immortality, and religion, 
signified the same as they have ever done to the sound human 
understanding ; he in no way treats them as nothing but decep- 
tion. He created ofi'ence by irresistibly showing the insufEcieney 
of all prooia of speculative philosophy for these ideas. That 
which was wanting in the theoretical proof, he made up by the 
necessary postulates of a pure practical reason. With these, ac- 
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cording to Kant's assurance, ptiloaophy waa fully helped out of 
her diDicultj, and the goal, which had been always missed, actu- 
ally reached. But the first daughter of the critioal philosophy 
(Eichte's system) makes the living and working moral order it- 
self to he God, a God expressly declared to he without conscious- 
nesa and self-existence. These frank words, spoken puhlicly and 
without restraint, roused some attention, but the fear soon sub- 
sided. Presently astonishment ceased wholly, for the second 
daughter of the critical philosophy (Sohelliag's system) gave up 
entirely the distinction which the first had allowed to remain be- 
tween natural and moral philosophy, necessity and freedom, and 
without any further ado affirmed that the only existence is na- 
ture, and that there is nothing above ; this second daughter is 
SpLnoziam transfigured and reversed, an ideal materialism." This 
latter allusion to Schelling, connected as it wm with other and 
harder thnists in the siune essay, called out from this philosopher 
the well-known answer : " SchelHng's Monument io the Treatise ' 
<m Divine Things, 1812." 

If we now take a critical survey of the philosophical stand- 
point of Jacobi, we shall find its peculiarity to consist in the ab- 
stract separation of understanding and feeling. These two Ja- 
cob! could not bring into harmony. " There is light in my 
heart," he aa^, " but it goes out whenever I attempt to bring it 
into the understanding. Which is the true luminary of these 
two ? That of the uuderstanding, which, though it reveals fixed 
forma, shows behind them only a baseless gulf? Or that of the 
heart, which pointa ita light promisingly upwards, though deter- 
minate knowledge escapes it ? Can the human spirit grasp the 
truth unless it possesaes these two luminaries united in one light ? 
And is thia union conceivable except through a miracle V " If 
now, in order to escape in a certain degree this contradiction be- 
tween understanding and feeling, Jacobi gave to immediate 
knowledge the place of mediate as finite knowledge, this waa a 
aelf-deception. Even that knowledge, which is supposed to be 
immediate, and which Jacobi regards as the peculiar organ for 
knowing the supersensible, is also mediate, obliged to go through 
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a course of subjective mediations, and can only give itself out aa 
immediate when it wtolly forgets its own origin. 



SECTION XLI. 



JoHMor Gottlieb Eiohtb was bora at Kammenau, in Upper 
Lusatia, 1762. A nobleman of Silesia became interested in tke 
boy, and taving committed him first to the instruction of a 
clergyman, he afterwards placed him at the high school at Schulp- 
forte. Id his eighteenth year, at Michaelmas, 1780, Fichte 
entered the university at Jena to study theology. He soon found 
himself attracted to philosophy, and became powerfully affected 
by the study of Spinoza. His pecuniary circumstances were 
straitened, but this only served to harden his will and his energy. 
In 1784 ho became employed as a teacher in a certain family, 
and spent some time in this occupation with different families in 
Saxony, In 1787 he sought a place as country clergyman, but 
was refused on account of his religious opinions. He was now 
obliged to leave his fatherland, to which he clung with his whole 
soul. He repaired to Zuiich, where, in 1788, he took a post as 
private tutor, and where also he became acc[uainted with hJs 
future wife, a sister's d^ughtei of Klopstock. At Easter, 1790, 
he returned to Saxony and taught privately at Leipsic, where he 
became acquainted with the K^intian philosophy, by means of 
lessons which he was obliged to give to a student. In the spring 
of 1791 we find him a^ private tutor at Warsaw, and soon after 
in Kdnigsherg, where he resorted, that he might become personally 
aoquainted with the Kant he had learned to revera Instead of 
a letter of recommendation he presented him his " Gritich of all 
Revelation" a treatise which Fichte composed in eight days. 
In this he attempted to deduce, from the practical reason, the 
possibility of a revelation. This is not seen purely apriori, but 
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only under an empirical condition ; we must consider Inimanity 
to tie in a moral ruin so complete, that the moral law tas lost all 
its influence upon tlio will and all morality is estinguiahed. In 
such a case we may ospect that God, aa moral governor of the 
world, would give man, tlirough the sense, some pure moral im- 
pnlsos, and reveal himself aa lawgiver to them through a special 
manifestation determined for this end, in the world of sense. In 
such a case a particular revelation were a postulate of the practi- 
cal reieon Fichte loncht also to determiae apriori tho possible 
ntent f u h a e lat n Smce we need to know notliing 
but C 1 f e 1 m and mm tal ty, the revelation will contain 
naught but th e an I fh e t must contain in a comprehensible 
t rm jet s th t the ymbol cal dress may lay no claim to un- 
hm tal n at n Th t atise, which appeared anonymously 
m 1792, at once attracted the greatest attention, and was at first 
umversallj regarded aa a work of Kant. It procured for its 
author, soon after, a call to the chair of philosophy at Jena, to 
aucoeed ReiBhold, who then went to Kiel. Eichte received thia 
appointment in 1793 at Zurich, where he had gone to consummate 
his marriage. At the same time he wrote and published, also 
anonymously, his " Aids to correct views of the French Sevolu- 
tion," an essay which the governments never looked upon with 
fovor. At Easter, 1794, he entered upon hia new office, and soon 
saw his public call confirmed. Taking now a new standpoint, 
which transcended Kant, he sought to establish this, and carry it 
out in a series of writings (the Wissensckaftslehre appeared in 
1794, the Naturrechi in 1796, and the SiUenJehre in 1798), by 
which ho exerted a powerful influence upon the scientific move- 
ment in Germany, aided as he waa in this by the fact that Jena 
was then one of the most flourishing of the German universi- 
ties, and the resort of every vigorous head. With Goethe, 
Schiller, the brothers Schlegol, William von Humboldt, and 
Hufeland, Fichte waa in close fellowship, though this was unfortu- 
nately broken after a few yeara. In 1795 he became associate 
editor of the "PhilosophicalJ'oumal"whlokhs,d'beeii.estaiHis\teA 
by Niethammer. A fellow-laborer, Hector I'orberg, at Saalfeld, 
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offered for publication in tils journal an article " to determine 
tiie conception of religion." Biclite advised tlie author not to 
pTiWish it, but at lengtli inserted it in the journal, prefacing it, 
howeyer, with an introduction of his own " On the ground of our 
faith in a divine govemmeni of ihe world," in wtiot lie en- 
deavored to remove, or at least soften, the views in the article 
which might give offence. Both the essays raised a great cry of, 
atheism. The elector of Sasony confiscated the journal in his 
territory, and sent a I'equisition to the dukes Ernest, who held 
in common the university of Jena, to summon the author to trial 
and punishment. Fichte answered the edict of eonfisoation and 
attempted to justify himself to the public (1799), by his " Appeal 
io ihe Public. An essay which it is requested may he read 
before it is confiscated ,•" while he defended his course to the 
government by an article entitled " The Publishers of the Phi- 
losophical Jov/rnal justified from the charge of Atheism." The 
government of Weimar, being as aaxious to spare him as it was 
to please the elector of Sasony, delayed its decision. But as 
Eiehte, either with or without reason, had privately learned that 
tte whole matter was to bo settled by reprimanding the accused 
parties for their want of caution ; and, desiring either a civil 
acquittal or an open and proper satisfaction, he wrote a private 
letter to a member of the government, in which he desired his 
dismission in case of a reprimand, and which he closed with the 
intimation that many of his friends would leave the university 
with him, in order to establish together a new one in Germany. 
The government regarded this letter as an application for his dis- 
charge, indirectly declaring that the reprimand was unavoidable. 
Fichte, now an object of suspicion, both on account of his religious 
and politioal views, looked about him in vain for a place of rofuge. 
The prince of Rudolstadt, to whom he turned, denied him hia 
protection, and his arrival in Berlin (1799) attracted great notice. 
In Berlin, where ho had much intercourse with Frederick Schlegel, 
and also with Sohleiermaoher and M^ovalis, hjs views became 
gradually modified ; the catastrophe at Jena had led him from 
the exclusive moral standpoint which he, resting upon Kant, had 
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hitherto held, to the sphere of religion ; he now sought to reoon,' 
cile religion with hia standpoint of the Wissenshafislehre, and 
turned himself to a certain mysticism (the second form of the 
Fichtian theory). After he had privately taught a number of 
years in Berlin, and had also held philosophical lectures for men. 
of culture, he was reeommended (1805) by Beyme and Altenstein, 
chancellor of state of Hardenberg, to a professorship of philo- 
Bophy in Erlaagen, aa appointment Tehich he received together 
with a permit to return to Berlin in the winter, and hold there 
his philosophical lectures before tho public. Thus, in the winter 
of 1807-8, while a French marshal was governor of Berlin, and 
while his voice was often drowned by the hostile tumults of the 
enemy through the streets, he delivered his famous " Addresses to 
the German nation." Fichte labored most assiduously for the 
foundation of the Berlin university, for only by whoUy trans- 
forming the common eduoation did he helieve the regeneration of 
Germany could bo secured. As the new university was opened 
1809, he was made in the first year dean of the philosophical 
fecnlty, and in the second was invested with the dignity of rector. 
In the " war of liberation," then breaking out, Fichte took the 
liveliest participation by word and deed. His wife had contracted 
a nervous fever by her Care of the sick and wounded, and though 
she recovered, ho fell a victim to the same disease. He died Jan. 
28, 1814, not having yet completed his fifty-second year. 

In the following exposition of Eichto's philosophy, we distin- 
guish between the two intemallydifferentperioda of his philosophi- 
zing, that of Jena and that of Berlin. The first division will include 
two parts — Fichte's theory of science and his praotieal philosophy, 

I. The Fichtian Piixlosophy in its Original Form. 1. 
The Theoretical PHrLosopny oir Fiohti;,.his Wissenschapts- 
LEiiRE, OR Theory OF Science. — It has already been shown (^ 39) 
that the thoroughly-going subjective idealism of Fichte was only 
the logical consequence of tho Kantian standpoint. It was wholly 
unavoidable that Fichte should entirely reject the Kantian essen- 
tially thing {thing in itself), which Kant had himself declared to 
be unrecognizable though real, and that he should posit as a 
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proper act of tte mind, that external influence whicli Eant had 
referred to the essentially thing. That the Ego alone ia, and that 
which we regard as a limitation of the Ego by external objects, 
ia rather the proper self-limitation of the Ego; thia ia the grand 
feature of the Fichtian as of every idealiam. 

Pichte himaelf suppBrted the standpoint of this Theory of 
Soienoo aa follows : In eyery experience there ia conjointly an 
Ego and a thing, the intelligence and ita object. Which of these 
two sides must now be reduced to the other ? If the philosophei 
abstracts the Ego, he haa remaining an essentiaily thing, and must 
then apprehend his representations or sensations as the products 
of this object ; if he abstracts tho object, he has remaining an es- 
sentially Ego (an Ego in itself). The former is dogmatism, the 
latter idealism. Both are irreconcilable with each other, and 
there is no third way possible. We must therefore choose be- 
tween tiic two. In order to decide between the two systems, wo 
must note tho following : (1) That the Ego appears in conscious- 
ness, wherefore the essentially thing is a pure inTention, since 
in eonseiousness we have only that which is perceived ; (2.) Dog- 
matism must account for the origin of its representation through 
some essentially object, it must start from something which does 
not lie in the consciousness. But the effect of being ia only being, 
and not representation. Hence idealism alone can be correct 
which does not start from being, but from intelligence. Aeoord- 
ing to idealiam, intelligence ia only active, aot passive, because it 
is a first and absolute : and on this account there belongs to it no 
being, but simply an acting. The forms of this acting, the system 
f th y ni d wh h ttlb t m t be found 
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true sense of tt K t an pii 1 pty " Whatever my system 
may properly 1 wh th tli g a n criticism tlioroughly cai' 
ried out, as lb I t o li ws it be named, is of no ac- 

count." His y t m r lit affi m hid the same view of the 
matter as Kant wh 1 th n m u f llowers of this philosopher 
had wholly mi tak n a d m nd t d their master's idealism- 
In the second nt d t n t the Theory of Science (1797), 
Eichte grants t th xi nnl s f tho Critick of pure lleason 
ibat it contain m pa a wh Kant would affirm that sen- 
sations must h n to the subj t f m ■withont as the material 
conditions of olj t 1 ty but h ws that the innumerably 
repeated declarations of the Or t L, that there could be no influ- 
ence upon us of a rea] transcendental object outside of us, cannot 
at all be reconciled with these passages, if any thing other than a 
simple thought be understood as tho ground of the sensations. 
" So long," adds Eiclito, " as Kant does not expressly declare that 
he derives sensations from an impression of some essentially thing, 
or, to use his terminology, that scssatios must be explained from 
a transcendental object existing externally to us : so long will I 
Hot believe what these expounders tell us of Kant. But if he 
should give such an explanation, I should sooner regard the Grit- 
iok of Puro Reason to be a work of chance than of design." For 
Bueh an explanation the aged Kant did not suffer him long to 
wait. In the Inielligemhlatt der AUgem^men Litteraturzeitung 
(1799), he formally, and with much emphasis, rejects the Fichtian 
improvement of his system, and protests against every interpreta- 
tion of his writings according to the conceit of any mind, while he 
maintains the literal interpretation of his theory as laid down in 
the Gritick of Reason. Eeinhold remarks upon all this : " Since 
the well known and public explanation of Kant respecting Pichte'a 
philosophy, there can bo no longer a doubt that Kant himself 
would represent his own s^tem, and desire to hare it represented 
by his readers, entirely otherwise than Biehte had represented and 
interpreted it. But from this it irresistibly follows, that Kant 
himself did not regard his system as illogical because it presup- 
posed something external to the subjectivity. Nevertheless, it 
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does not at all follow that Fichte erred when ho declared that thia 
system, with auch a presuppoaitioQ, must be iUogioal." So much 
for Reinhold That Kant himseif did not fml to see this incon- 
tluinTeness, is evident from the changes he introduced into the 
second edition of the Critick of Pure Keason, where he suffered 
the idealistic side of his system to fail back decidedly behind the 
cmpuical 

From what has been said, we can see the universal standpoint 
ot tlip Thcoiy of Science; the Ego is made a principle, and 
from the Ego every tHng else is sought to be derived. It hardly 
needs to be remarked, that by this Ego we are to understand, not 
any individnal, but the univeraal Ego, the universal rationality. 
The Ego and the individual, the pure and the empirical Ego, are 
wholly different conceptions. 

We have still the following preface to make oonoerning tke 
foi-m of the Theoi-y of Science. A theory of science, according 
to Fichte, must posit some supreme principle, from which every 
other must be derived. This supreme principle must be absolute- 
ly, and through itself, certain. If our human knowledge should 
bo any thing but fragmentary, there must be such a supreme 
principle. But now, since such a principle does not admit of 
proof, every thing depends upon giving it a trial. Its test and 
demonstration can only be thus gained, viz., if we find a principle 
to wii h all science may be referred, then is this shown to be a 
i ndamental principle. But besides the first fundamental princi- 
p! th e yet two others to be considered, the one of which is 
un nit ned as to its content, but as to its form, conditioned 
th jjhanl derived from the fli-st fundamental principle; the 
oth th e erse. The relation of these three principles to each 
other is, in fine, this, viz., that the second stands opposed to the 
first, whUe a third is the product of the two. Hence, according 
to this plan, the first absolute principle starts from the Ego, the 
second opposes to the Ego a thing or a non-Ego, and the third 
brings forward the Ego again in reaction against the fbing or the 
n-Ego. This method of Fiohte (thesis, — antithesis, — synthesis) 
' " 1, and applied to the 
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whole system of philosophy, a xmion of the synthetical and ana- 
lytical methods. Wo start witlt a fundamental synthesis, which 
we analyze to produce its antitheses, in order to unite these anti- 
tieses again through a second synthesis. But in making this 
second synthesis, our analysis discovers still farther antitheses, 
which obliges us therefore to find another synthesis, and so on- 
ward in the process, till we come at length to antitheses which can 
no longer be perfectly but only approximately connected. 

We stand now upon, the threshold of the Theory of Science. 
It is divided into three parts. (1) General principles of a theory 
of science. (2) Principles of theoretical linowledge. (3) Prin- 
ciples of practical science. 

As has already been said, there are three supreme fiindamen- 
tal prinoiples, one absolutely nneonditioned, and two relatiyely 
unconditioned. 

(1.) The absolutely first and absolutely -unconditioned fundO' 
mental principle ought to express that act of the mind which lies 
at the basis of all consciousness, and alone ma^kes consciousness 
possible. Such is the principle of identity, A=A. This princi- 
ple remains, and cannot he thought away, though every empirical 
determination bo removed. It is a fact of consciousness, and 
must, therefore, be universally admitted : but at the same time it 
is by no means conditioned, like every other empirical fact, but 
unconditioned, because it is a free aet. By affirming that this 
principle is certain without any farther ground, we ascribe to our- 
selves the faculty of positing something absolutely. We do not, 
therefore, affirm that A is, but only that if A is, then it is equal 
to A. It is no matter now about the content of the principle, we 
need only regard its form. The prmiiple A^A is, therefore) 
conditioned (hypothetically) as to its content, and unconditioned 
only as to its form and its connection It we would now have a 
Drinciple unconditioned in its content as well as in its connection, 
we put Ego in the place of A, as we are fully entitled to tfo, since 
the connection of subject and predicate contained in the judgment 
A=A is posited in the Ego and through the Ego. Hence A=A 
becomes transformed into Ego^Ego. This principle is uncortdi- 
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tioned not only as to ita oonnection, T)ut also aa to ite eoatent. 
While wo could not, instead of A^A, say tfiat A is, yet we eaa 
instead of Bgo^Ego, say that Ego is. All the faets of the em- 
pirical coDaciousness find their ground of explanation in this, viz., 
that before any tiling else is posited in the Ego, the Ego itself ia 
there. This fact, that the Ego ia absolutely posited and grounded 
on itaclfi ia the basis of all acting in the human miod, and shows 
the pure character of activity in itself. The Ego is, because it 
posita itself, and it only is, because this aimple positing of itself is 
wholly by itself. The being of the Ego is thus seen in the posi- 
ting of the Ego, and on the other hand, the Ego is enabled io 
posit simply .by virtue of ita being. It is at the sam.e time the 
acting, and the product of the action. I am, is the expression of 
the only possible deed. Logically considered we have, in the 
first principle of a Theory of Science, A^-A, the logical law of 
identity. Erom the proposition A=A, we arrive at the propor- 
tion Ego^Ego. The latter proposition, however, does not derive 
ita validity from the former, but coutrarjwise. The prius of all 
judgments ia the Ego, which posita the connection of subjeot and 
predicate. The logical law of identity arises, therefore, from 
Ego=Ego. Metaphysically considered, we have in this same first 
principle of a Theory of Science, the category of reality. "We 
obtain this category by abstracting every thing from the content, 
and reflecting simply upon the mode of acting of the human mind. 
From the Ego, as the absolute subject, every category is derived. 
(2.) The second fundamental prinoiple, conditioned in its eon- 
tent, and only unconditioned in its form, which is just as incapable 
as the first of demonstration or derivation, ia also a fact of the 
empirical consciousness : it ia the proposition non-A is not=A. 
This sentence is unconditioned in its form, because it ia free act 
like the first, from which it cannot be derived ; but in ita content, 
aa to its matter it is oonditioned, b 
there must have previously been pi 
this principle more closely. In the first principle, A=A, the 
form of the act was a positing, while in this second principle it is 
an oppositing. There ia an absolute opposition, and this opposi- 
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tioD, in its simple form, ia an act absolutely possible, standing un- 
der no condition, limited by no higher ground. But as to ita 
matter, the opposition presupposes a position; the non-A cannot 
he posited without the A. What noa-A is, I do not through that 
yet know : I only know concerning non-A that it Is the opposite 
of A : hence I only know what non-A ia under the condition that 
I know A. But now A is posited through the Ego ; there ia 
originally nothing posited hut the Ego, and nothing hut this abso- 
lutely posited. Hence there caa be an absolutis opposition only 
to the Ego, That which is opposed to the Ego is the non-Ego. 
A non-Ego is absolutely opposed to the Ego, and this is the second 
fact of the empirical consciousness. In every thing ascribed to 
the Ego, the contrary, by virtue of this simple opposition, must 
be ascribed to the non Ego. — As wc obtained from the first prin- 
ciple Ego^-Ego, the logical law of identity, so now we have, from 
the second sentence Ego is not = non- Ego, the logical law of con- 
tradiction. And metaphyaically, — since we wholly abstract the 
definite act of judgment, and, simply in the form of sequence, con- 
clude not-being from opposite being, — ^we possess from thia second 
principle the category of negation. 

(3.) The third principle, conditioned in its form, is almost 
capable of proof, since it is deterraiaed by two others. At every 
Etep we approach the province where every thing can be proved. 
This third principle is conditioned in its form, and unconditioned 
only in its content : i. e. the problem, but not the solution of the 
act to be established through it, has been given through the two 
preceding principles. The solution is afforded unconditionally 
and absolutely by a decisive word of the reason. The problem to 
be solved by this third principle is this, viz., to adjust the con- 
tradiction contained in the two former ones. On tho one side, 
the Ego is wholly suppressed by the non- Ego : there can he no 
positing of the Ego so far as the non-Ego is posited. On the 
other side, the non-Ego is only an Ego posited in the conscious- 
ness, and hence the Ego is not suppre^ed by the non- Ego, The 
Ego appearing on the one side to be suppressed, is not really sup- 
pressed. Such a result would be noa-A==A. In order to remove 
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lliis contradiction, wlaiclli threatens to destroy the identity of our 
coHBGiouaness, and the only abeolute foundation of our knowledge, 
we must find in is that which will justify both of the first two 
principles, and leave the identity of our coascioasness undisturbed. 
The two opposites, the Ego and the aon-Ugo, should be united in 
the conseioaBnesa, should be alike posited without either excluding 
the other; they should he received in the identity of tho proper 
consciousness. How shall belaig and not-being, reality and nega- 
tion, be conceived together witLcat destroying each other ? They 
will reciprocally limii each other. Hence the unknown quantity 
X, whose terms wo are seeking, stands for these Jimits ; limitation 
is the sought-for act of the. Ego, and as category in the thought, 
we have thus the category of determination or Umiiation. But 
in limitation, there is also given the category of quarvHiy, for 
when we say that any thing is limited, we mean that its reality is 
through negation, not i!!hoUy, lut only partialli) suppressed. 
Thus the conception of limit contains also the eonoeption of divisi- 
bility, besides the conceptions of reality and negation. Through 
tlie act of limitation, the Sgo aa well as the non-Ego, is posited as 
divisible. Still farther, wo see how a logical law follows from tho 
third fundamental principle as well as from the first two. If we 
abstract the definite content, the Ego and the non-Ego, and leave 
remaining tho simple form of tho union of opposites through the 
conception of divisibility, we have then the logical principle of 
the ground, or foundation, which may be expressed in tho formula : 
A in part ^ non-A, non-A in part = A, Wherever two oppo- 
sites are alike in one characteristic, we consider the ground as a 
ground of relation, and wherever two similar things are opposite 
in one characteristic, we consider the ground as a ground of dia- 
tinction, — With theso three principles wo have now exhausted the 
measure of that which is unconditioned and absolutely certain. 
We can embrace the three in the following formula : 

J posit in the Ego a divisible non JSgo over against the 

divisible Ego. No philosophy can go beyond this cognition, and 

every fundamental philosophy should go back to this. Just so 

6ir as it does this, it becomes science (Wissmschaftslehre). 

13 
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Every tting wliieli can appear in a system of knowledge, aa well 
as a farther division of the Iheory of Science itself, must be de- 
rived from this. Tie proposition that the Ego and the non-Bgo 
reciprocally limit each other, may te divided into the following 
two: (1) the Ego posits itself as limited through the non-Ego 
(i. e. the Ego is in a cognitive (or passive) relation ) ; (2) the 
Ego posits the non-Ego as limited through the Ego (i. e. the Ego 
is in an active relation). The former proposition is the basis of 
the theoretical, and the latter of the practical part of the Theory 
of Science. The latter part eannot, at the outset, be brought 
upon the stage ; for the non-Ego, which should be limited by the 
acting Ego, does not at the outset exist, and we must wait and 
see whether it will find, in the theoretical part, a reality. 

The groundwork of theoretical knowledge advances through 
an uninterrupted series of antitheses and syntheses. The funda- 
mental synthesis of the theoretical Theory of Science is tho pro- 
position : the Ego posiis itself as determined (limited) by the 
non-Ego. If we analyze this senteneo, we find in it two subordi- 
nate sentences which are reciprocally opposite. (1) The non- 
Ego as active determines the Ego, which thus far is passive ; but 
since all activity must »itart from tho Ego so (2) the F"^ deter- 
m t If th ujjh b 1 t t vity H t d o- 
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sidered as one and the same. Hence more accurately : as many 
parts of reality as the Ego posits in itself, so many parts of nega- 
tion does it posit in the non-Ego ; and as many parts of reality 
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aa the Ego posits in tte non-Ego, so many parts of negation does 
it posit is itself. This determination is reciprocal determination, 
or reciprocal action. Tkua Ficlite deduces the last of the three 
categories under Kant's general category of relation. In a, simi- 
lar way (via., by finding a synthesis for apparent contradictions), 
lie deduces the two other categories of this class, viz , that of 
cause, and that of substance. The process is thus So ftr as the 
Ego is detormiaed, and therefore passive, h^s the non Ego reah 
ty. The category of reciprocal determination, to which we may 
ascribe indifferently cither of the two side's, reality or negation, 
may, more strictly taken, imply that the Ego is passive, and the 
non-Ego active. The notion which expresses this relation la that 
of causality. That, to which activity is ascribed is called caute 
(primal reality), and that to which pissiveness is ascribed, is 
called effect; both, conceived in connection may be termed 
a worhing. On. the other side, the Ego determines itself Here 
in is a contradiction ; (1) the Ego deteimmes itself, it is there 
fore that which determines, and is thus active , (1) it determmea 
itself; it is therefore that which becomei determined, and is thus 
passive. Thus in one respect and in one aotion both ruality and 
negation are ascribed to it. To resolve this contradiction, wo 
must find a mode of action which ia activity and pafiiveness in 
one ; the Ego must determine its pasin cness through activity, 
and its activity through passiveness. This solution is attained by 
aid of the conception of quantity. In the Ego all reality ia first 
of all posited as absolute quantum, as absolute totality, and thus 
fer the Ego may be compared to a greatest circle which contains 
all the rest. A definite quantum of activity, or a limited sphere 
within this greatest circle of activity, is indeed a reaUiy ; but 
when compared with the totality of activity, is it also a negation 
of the totality or passiveness. Here we have found the media- 
tion sought for ; it lies in the notion of s-uistance. In so far as 
the Ego ia considered as the whole circle, embracing the totality 
of all realities, is it subatanee ; but so far as it becomes posited 
iu a determinate sphere of this circle, is it accidental. No acci- 
dence is conceivable without substance : for in order to know 
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tint iny thing is a definite reality, it must first te referred to 
reality in general, or to substance. In every change we think of 
Bubatance m the uniTersal ; accidence is something specific (de- 
terminate), which changes with every changing cause. There is 
oru/maUy htd one suhsiance, the Ego ; in this one Bubstance all 
possible accidents, and therefore all possible realities, are posited. 
The Ego alone is the absolutely infinite. The Ego, as thinking 
and as acting, indicates a limitation. The pichtian theory is ac- 
cordingly Spinozisra, only {as Jacob! strikingly called it) a re- 
versed and idealiatic Spinozism. 

Let us look back a moment. The objectiyity which Kant 
had allowed to exist Fichte has destroyed. There is only the 
Ego. But the Ego presupposes a non-Ego, and therefore a kind 
of object. How tbe Ego comes to posit such aa object, must 
the theoretical Theory of Science now proceed to show. 

There are two extreme views respecting the relation of tho 
Ego to the non-Ego, according as we start from the conception 
of cause, or that of substance. {1) Starting from the coEcep- 
tion of cause, wo have posited through the passivenesa of the 
Ego an activity of the non-Ego. This passivenesa of the Ego 
must have some ground. This cannot lie in the Ego, which in 
itself posita only activity. Consequently it lies in the non-Ego. 
Here the distinction between action and passion is apprehended, 
Dot simply aa quantitative («. e., viewing the passiveness as a di- 
minished activity), but the passion is in quality opposed to the 
action | a presupposed activity of the non-Ego is, therefore, a 
real ground of tho passiveness Jn the Ego. (2) Starting from 
the conception of substance, we have posited a passivenesa of the 
Ego through its own activity. Here the passiveness in respect 
of quality is the same as activity, it being only a diminished ac- 
tivity. While, therefore, according to the first view, the passive 
Ego haa a ground distinct in quality from the Ego, and thus a 
real ground, yet here its ground is only a diminished activity of 
the Ego, distinct only in quantity fi'om the Ego, and is thus an 
ideal ground. The former view is dogmatic realism, the latter 
is dogmatic idealism. The latter affirms : all reality of the non- 
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Ego 13 only a reality glyea it from tte Ego \ the former declares : 
nothing can be gi^en, unless tiere be something to receive, unless 
an independent reality of the non-Bgo, as thing in itself, be pre- 
supposed. Both views present thus a contradiction, which can 
only be remoyed by a new synthesis. Fichte attempted this syn- 
thesis of idealism and realism, by bringing out a mediating sys- 
tem of critical idealism. Bor this purpose he sought to show- 
that the ideal ground and the real ground are one and the same. 
Neither is the simple actiyity of the Ego a ground for the reality 
of the .non-Ego, nor is the simple activity of the non-Ego a 
ground for the passiveness in the Ego. Both must be conceived 
together in this way, vin,, the activity of the Ego meets a hin- 
dranae, which is set up against it, not without some assistance of 
the Ego, and which oircumacribos and reflects in itself this activ- 
ity of the Ego. The hindrance is found when the subjective 
can be no farther extended, and the expanding- activity of the 
Ego is driven baclc into itself, producing as its result self-limita- 
tion. What we call objects are nothing other thaa the different 
impinging of tte activity of the Ego on some ineonoeivable hin- 
drance, and these determinations of the Ego, we carry over to 
something externa! to ourselves, and represent them to ourselves 
as space filling matter. That which Fichte calls a hindrance 
through the non-Ego, is thus in fact the same as Kant calls thing 
tesentially, the only difference being that with Eichte it is made 
subjective. Erom this point Eichte then deduces the subjective 
activities of the Ego, which mediate, or seek to mediate, theoret- 
ically, the Ego with the non-Ego — as imagination, representation 
tsensation, intuition, feeling), understanding, faculty of judgment, 
reason ; and in connection with this he brought out tho subjective 
projections of the intuition, space, and time. 

We have now reached the third part of the Theory of Sci- 
ence, via., the foundation of ihe practical. We have seen that 
the Ego represents. But that it may represent does not depend 
upon the Ego alone, but is determined by something external to 
it. We could in no way conceive of a representation, except 
tbrOT^ tha prcsuppoaltion that the Ego finds some hindrance to 
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its nndetermiTied and unlimited ajjtirity. Accordingly the Ego, 
as intelligence, is universally dependent upon an indefinite, and 
hitherto wholly indefinable non-Ego, and only through and by 
means of such non-Ego, is it iateiligence. A finite being is only 
finite as intelligence. These limits, however, we shall break 
through. The practical law which unites the finite Ego with tho 
infinite, can depend upon nothing esternal to ourselves. The 
Ego, aooordiug to all its deterrainations, should be posited abso- 
lutely through itself, and heace should be wholly independent of 
every possible non Bgo Oonseiiuently, the absolute Ego and 
the intelligent Ego, both of which should constitute but one, are 
opposed to each othor This contradiction is obviated, when we 
see that bocauso the absolute Ego it capable of no passiveness, 
but is ab'iolute activity, theiefoie the Ego determines, through it- 
self, that hitherto unlinown uon Ego, to which the bindrauoe has 
been ascribed. The limits which the Eg th t has t 
over against itself in the non-Ego, it must p t l k t 
destroy, and absorb again the non-Ego in t If ( t 

ths self-limitatioa of tho Ego). Tho K t j m y f th 
practical reason is here made a truth. Th t t f th 

theoretical part into the practical, the ty f d m 

from the one to the other, Eichte represent m 1 ly th — 
The theoretical Theory of Science had to d w th tl m d t 
of the Ego, and the non- Ego. For this nl t t d d 
connecting link after another, without e tt g t d. 

Then enters the reason with the absolut and 1 w d 

" there ought to be no non-Ego, since the Ego n w y 

bo united with the Ego ; " and with tils the knot is cut, though 
not imtied. Thus it is the incongruity between the absolute 
(practical) Ego, and the finite (intelligent) Ego, which is carried 
over beyond the theoretical province into the practical. True, 
this incongruity does not wholly disappear, even in the practical 
province, where the act is only an infinite striving to surpass the 
limits of the non- Ego. The Ego, so far as it is practical, has, 
indeed, the tendency to pass beyond the actual world, and estab- 
lish an ideal world, as it would be were every reality posited by 
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the absolute Ego; but this striving is always confined to tbg 
finite partly through itself, Ijeoauso it goes out towards objects, 
smd objects are finite, and partly ttrongb the reaistance of the 
sensible world. We ought to seek to reach the infinite, but we 
cannot do it ; this striving and inability is the impress of oui des- 
tiny for eternity. 

Thus — and in these words Fichto brings togcth th ult f 
the Theory of Science — the whole being of finite t 1 n tu 
is comprehended and exhausted: an original il a t ab 

late being ; an effort to reflect upon ourselves n 1 t ga n 
this idea ; a limitation, Eot of this striving, but of wn xi t- 

enoe, whieh first becomes actual through th 1 tat on, o 
through ah opposite principle, a non-Ego, or our finiteness ; a self- 
eonsoiousnesa, and especially a consciousness of our practical 
strivings ; a determination accordingly of our representations, 
and through these of onr actions ; a constant widening of our 
limits into the infinite. 

2. Fichtb's Practical Philosophy. — The principles which 
Fiohte had developed in his Theory of Science he applied to 
practical life, especially to the theory of rights and morals. He 
sought to deduce here every thing with methodical rigidness, 
without admitting any thing which could not he proved from 
experience. Thus, in the theory of rights and of morals, he will 
not presuppose a, plurality of persons, hut first dednces this : even 
that the man has a body is first demon t tlth jjhtbsi 
not stringently. 

The Theory of Bights {iJie nghis f at ) T ht funds 
upon the oonception of the individual E t h d In th 
n of rights, and as follows : — A fin te t nal b nj, n 
'sit itself without ascribing to itself a f t vity Jh u h 

jsiting of its fiiculties to a free a t ty th at al 1 g 
posits an external world of sense, for it an as b t te If n 
activity till it has posited an object t w 1 wh h this t fy 
may be directed. Still farther, this free activity of a rational be- 
ing presupposes other rational beings, for without these it would 
* that it was free. We have therefore a plu- 
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rality of free indiTiduals, each, one of whom lias a spliere of free 
activity. This co-existencG of free individuals is not possible 
without a relation'of rights. Since no one with freedom passes 
beyond his sphere, and ea«h one therefore limits himself, they recog- 
nizG each otBev as rational and free. This relation of a reciprocal 
acting through intelligence and freedom between rational beings, 
according to which each one has his freedom !iinit«d by the con- 
ception of the possibility of the other's freedom, under the con- 
dition also that this otber limits his own freedom also through 
that of the first, is called a relation of rights. The supreme 
maxim of a theory of rights is therefore this : limit thy freedom 
through the conception of the freedom of every other person with 
whom thou canst be coimected. After fioht* has attempted the 
applioatioa of this conception of rights, and lor this end has de- 
duced the corporeity, the anthropological side of man, he passea 
over to a proper theory of rights- The theory of rights may be 
divided into three parts. (I) Bights which belong to the simple 
conception of person, are called original rights. The original 
right 13 the. absolute right of the person to be only a aus n the 
sensible world, though he may be absolutely (in th lat ns 
than to the sense) an effect. In this are containel (a) the ^ht 
of personal (bodily) freedom, and (S) the right of I j ty But 
every relation of rights between individual person s nd t n d 
through each ono'a recognition of the rights of the oth Ea h 
one must limit the quantum of his free acts for th sako f the 
freedom of tho other, and only so far as the othe has r p t to 
my freedom need I have regard to his. In ease, th f , the 
other does not respect my original rights, some mechanical neces- 
sity must bo sought in order to secure the rights of person, and 
this involves (2) the Bight of Coercion. The laws of punishment 
have their end in securing that the opposite of that which Is in- 
tended shall follow every unrighteous aim, that every vicious pur- 
pose shall be destroyed, and the right in its integrity be estab- 
lished. To establish snoh a law of coercion, and to secure a uni- 
versal coercive power, the free individuals must enter into cove- 
nimt amoug themselves. Such a covenant is only possible on the 
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ground of a common nature. Natural right, i. e. the rightful rela- 
tion between man and mao, presuppoaea thua (3) a civil right, viz., 
(a) a freo covenaat, a compact of citizens by which the free individ- 
uals guarantee to ea«b. other their reciprocal rights ; (&) positive 
laws, a civil legislation, through which the common will of all be- 
comes law; (c) an executive force, a civil power which executes 
the common will, and in which, therefore, the private will and the 
common will are Ejathetically united. The particular view of 
Fjchte'a theory of rights is this : OH the one side there is the state 
as reason demands (philosophical theory of rights), and on the 
other side the state as it actually is (theory of positive rights and 
of the state). But now comes up the problem, to make the actual 
state ever more and more conformable to the state of reason. 
The science which has this approximation for its aim, is polity. 
We can demand of no actual state a perfect conformity to the 
idea of a state. Every state conatitution is according to right, if 
it only leaves possible an advancement to a better state, and the 
only constitution wholly contrary to right is that whose end ia to 
hold every thing just as it is. 

The absolute Ego of the Theory of Science is separated in the 
Theory of Eights into an infinite number of persons with rights : 
to bring it out again in its unity is the problem of Ethics. Right 
and morals are essentially different. Right is the external neces- 
sity to omit or to do something in order not to infringe upon the 
freedom of another; the inner necessity to do or omit some- 
thing wholly independent of external ends, constitutes the moral 
nature of man. And as the theory of rights arose from the conflict 
of the impulse of freedom in one subject with the impulse of free- 
dom in another subject, so does the theory of morals or ethics arise 
from such a conflict, which, in the present case, is not external but 
internal, between two impulses in one and the same person. (1) The 
rational being is impelled tow.irds absolute independence, and 
strives after freedom for the sake of freedom. This fundamental 
impulse may be called the pure impulse, and it furnishes the 
formal principle of ethics, the principle of absolute autonomy, of 
absolute indeterminableness through anything external to the Ego. 
13* 
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But (2) aa tlie rational being is actually empirical and finite, as it 
by nature posits over against itself a non-Ego smd posits itself SB 
oorporcal, so tiero is found beside the pure impulse anotber, the 
impulse of nature, whioli makes for its end not freedom but enjoy- 
ment. This impulse of nature furnishes tlo material, utilitarian 
(eudcemoniacal) principle of atrlving after a connected enjoymeEt. 
Both impiilaes, which from a transcendental standpoint are one 
and the same original impulse of the human being, strive after 
unity, aud furnish a third impulse which is a mingling of the two. 
The pure impulse giyea the form, and tie natural impulse the 
content of an action. It is true that sensnons objects will fee 
chosen, but by virtue of the pure impulse these are modified so as 
to conform to the absolute Ego. This mingled impulse is now the 
moral impulse. It mediates tiie pure and the natural impulse. 
But since these two lie infinitely apart, the approximation of the 
natural to the pure impulse is an infinite progression. The intent 
in an aetion is directed towards a complete freeing from nature, 
and it is only tiie result of our limitation that the act should re- 
main still conformable to the natural impulse. Since the Ego 
can never be independent so long as it is Ego, the final aim of the 
rational being lies in infinity. There must be a course in whose 
progress the Ego can conceiTe itself as approximating towards ab- 
solute independence. This course is determined in infinity in the 
idea ; there is, therefore, no possible case in which it ia not deter- 
mined what the pure impulse should demand. We might name 
this course the moral determination (destiny) of the finite rational 
being. The principle of ethics is, therefore : Always fulfl thy 
destiny! That which is in every moment conformable to our 
moral destiny, is at the same time demanded by our natural im.- 
pulse, though it does not follow that every thing which the latter 
demands agrees therefore with the former. I ought to act only 
when conscious that something is duty, and I ought to discharge 
the duty for its own sake. The blind motives of sympathy, love 
of mankind, &c., have not, as mere impulses of nature, morality. 
The moral impulse has causality as having none, for it demands 
be free ! Through the conception of the absolute onght, ia the 
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rfttional leing absolutely indepGndent, and is represented ttns 
only when acting from daty. The formal condition of the mo- 
rality of our actions, is : aot always according to the best con- 
viction of thy duty; or, act according to thy conscience. The 
ahsolate criterion of the correctness of our convictioa of duty is 
a feeling of truth and certainty. This immediate feeling never 
deceives, for it only exists with the perfect harmony of our em- 
pirical Ego with that which is pure and original. From tJiis 
point Fichte developes his particular ethics, or tJieory of duties, 
which, however, we must here paes by. 

Fiehto's iheory of religion is developed in the above men- 
tioned treatise: " On ihe ground of our faifh in a divine gov- 
ernment of the world,'" and in the writings which he subsequently 
put forth in its defenoe. The moral government of the world, 
says Fichte, wo assume to be the divine. Tills divine government 
bcoomoB liviDg and actual in v.s through rightrdoing : it is pre- 
supposed in every one of our actions which are only performed in 
the presupposition that the moral end is attainable in the world 
of sense. The faith in such an order of ibe world comprises the 
whole of faith, for this living and active moral order is God ; we 
need no other God, and can comprehend no other. There is no 
ground in the reason to go out of this moral order of the world, 
and by concludingfromdesignto a designer, affirm a separate being 
as its cause. Is, then, this order an accidental one t It is the 
absolute First of all objective knowledge. But now if yon should 
be allowed to draw the conclusion that there is a God as a separate 
being, wbat have you gained by this ? This being should be dis- 
tinct from you and tbe world, it should work in the latter accord- 
ing to conceptions ; it ehoidd, therefore, be capable of conceptions, 
and possess personality and consciousness. But what do you call 
personality and consciousness? Certainly that which you have 
found in yourself, which you have learned to know in yourself, and 
which you have characterized with such a name. But that you 
cannot conceive of this without limitation and flnitoness, you 
might see by the slightest attention to the construction of this 
conception. By attaching, therefore, such a predicate to this be- 
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ing, yow bring it down to a finite, and make it a being like yoni'- 
self; you tavo not conceiyed God as you intended to do, but tave 
osly multiplied youreelf in thonght- The conception of God, as 
a separate substance, is imposBible and oontradictovy. God lia» 
essential existence only as such a moral order of the world. Every 
belief in a divine being, wbicli contains any thing more than the 
conception of the moral order of the -world, is an abomination to 
me, and in the highest degree unworthy of a rational being. — Kc 
ligion and morality are, on this standpoint, as on that of Kant, 
naturally one ; both are an apprehending of the supersensible, the 
former throagb action and the latter through faith. This " Reli- 
gion of joyous right-doing," Fichte farther carried out in the 
writings which he put forth to rebut the charge of atheism. He 
affirms that nothing but the principles of the new philosophy conltl 
restore the degenerate religious acBBe am.ong men, and bring to 
light the inner e^ence of the Christian doctrtno. Especially he 
seeks to show this in his " Appeal " to the public. In this he 
Bays ; to famish an answer to the questions : what is good ? what 
is true ? is the aim of my philosophical system. We must start 
with the affirmation that there is something absolutely true and 
good ; that there is something which can hold and bind the free 
flight of thought. There is a voice in man which cannot be 
silenced, which affirms that there is a duty, and that it must bo 
done simply for its own salsie. Kesting on this basis, there ia 
opened to ns an entirely new world in our being; we attain a 
higher csistence, which is independent of all nature, and is 
grounded simply in ourselves. I would call this absolute self-sat- 
isfaction of the reason, this perfect freedom from all dependence, 
blessedness. As the single but unerring means of blessedness, my 
coTJseience points me to the fulfilment of duty. I am, therefore, 
impressed by the unshaten conviction, that there is a rule and 
fixed order, according to which the purely moral disposition neces- 
sarily makes blessed. It is absolutely necessary, and it is the 
essential element in religion, that the man who maintains the dig- 
nity of his reason, will repose on the faith in this order of a moral 
world, will regard each one of his duties as an enactment of this 
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(itder, and will joyfully siitmit himself to, and find bliss in, every 
cousequence of his duty. Thou shalt know God if I can only 
beget in theo a dutiful character, and though to others of ns thou 
majest aeem to be still in the world of sense, yet for thyself art 
thou already a partaker of eternal life. 

II. The lateb. fokm off Fichtb's Philosophy. — Every thing 
of importance which Eichte accomplished as a speculative pbiloso- 
plier, is contained in the Theory of Science as ahoTe considered. 
Subsequently, after his departui'e from Jena, his system gradually 
became modified, and from different causes. Partly, because it 
was difBcult to maintain the rigid idealism d the Theory of 
Science ; partly, because Schelling's natural philosophy, which 
now appeared, was not ■without an influence upon Fichto'a think- 
ing, though the latter denied this and became jnTolred in a bitter 
controversy with Schelling; and, partly, his outward relations, 
which were &r from being happy, contributed to modify his view 
of the world. Fichte's writings, in this second period, ai-e for the 
most part popular, and intended for a mixed class of readers- 
They all bear the impress of his acute mind, and of his exalted 
manly character, but lack the originality and the scientific sequence 
of his earlier productions. Tliose of them which are scientific 
do not satisfy the demands which he himself had previously laid 
down with so much strictness, both for himself and others, in 
respect of genetic construction and philosophical method. Hia 
doctrine at this time seems rather as' a wob, of his old subjective 
idealistic conceptions and the newly added objective idealism, so 
loosely connected that Schelling might call it the complctest 
syncretism aud eclecticism. His new standpoint is chiefly distin- 
guished from his old by hia attempt to merge his subjective ideal- 
ism into an objective pantheism (in accordance with the new 
Platonism), to transmute the Ego of his earlier philosophy into 
the absolute, or the thought of God. God, whose conception he 
had formerly placed only it the end of his system, in the doubt- 
ful t m f a m 1 1 f th w Id b m g to him now the 
ab 1 t b gum g nd ngl I m t f h philosophy. This 
t 1 phd phy n t ij w 1 The moral severity 
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gives plaeo to a religious mililness ; instead of tlie Ego and tho 
Ouglit, life and Ioto are now the chief features of liis pliiloaopty ; 
in place of the exact dialectic of the Theory of Science, he now 
makes choice of mystical and metaphorical modes of expression. 

This aeoond period of Fiohte's philosophy is especially charac- 
terized hy its inclination to religion and Christianity, as exhihited 
most prominently in the esmy " Direction to a Blessed Life." 
Fichto hero aiErras that his new doctrine ia exactly that of Chris- 
tianity, and especially of the Gospel according to John. Ho 
would make this gospel alone the clear foundation of Christian 
truth, since tho other apostles remained half Jews after their con- 
version, and adhered to the fundamental error of Judaism, that 
the world had a creation in time. Fichte lays great weight upon 
the first part of John's prologue, where the formation of the world 
out of nothiog is confuted, and a true view kid down of a revelar 
tion co-eternal with God, and necessarily given with his hoing. 
That which this prologue says of the incarnation of the Logos in 
the person of Jesus, has, according to Fichte, only a historic 
validity. Tho absolute and eternally true standpoint ia, that at 
all timca, and in every one, without exception, who is vitally sen- 
sible of his union with Grod, and who actually and in fact yields 
up his whole individual life to the divine life within him, — the 
eternal word becomes flesh in the same way as in Jesus Christ 
and holds a personal, sensible, and human existenco. Tho whole 
communion of believers, the first-born alike with the later bom, 
coincides in the Godhead, the common souroo of life for all. And 
so then, Christianity having gained ita end, disappears again in 
tho eternal truth, and affirms that every man should como to a 
union with Grod. So long as man desires to bo himself any thing 
whatsoever, God does not come to him, for no man can become 
God. But just so aoon as he purely, wholly, and radically gives 
up himself, Gfod alone remaina, and ia all and in all. The man 
himself can beget no God, but ho can give up himself as a pioper 
negation, and thus he diaappears in God. 

The result of his advanced philosophizing, Fichte has brieHy 
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ftnd clearly comprehended in tlie following lines, which we extract 
from two posthumous sonnets : 

Tlie EterDBl Ono 
Lives in my life and sees in my telioMing. 
Nonglit is but God, and God is nouglit but ille. 
Clearly die vail of tliUiga rises betoco tiiea ; 
It is thysal^ what thongh the mortal die 
And hanoa there lives but God in thine cndcaTOrs , 
If tliou wilt look through that whioh lives beyond this death, 
The vail of things shall seem to theo as vail. 
And miveiled. thou slialt look upon the life divine. 



SECTION XLII. 

HEEBAKT. 

A i)eeu]iar, and in many respects noticeahlej carrying out of 
the Kantian philosophy, was attempted by Johann Friedrich 
Herha/rt, who was born at Oldenburg in 1776, chosen professor 
of philosophy in Gottingcn in- 1805; made Kant's successor at 
Konigsberg in 1808, and recalled to Giittingen in 1833, where he 
died in 1841. His philosophy, instead of making, like most other 
systems, for its principle, an idea of the reason, followed the direc- 
tion of Kant, and expended itself mainly in a critical examina- 
tion of the subjective experience. It is essentially a criticism, 
but with results which are peculiar, and which differ wholly from 
those of Kant. Its fundamental position in the history of phi- 
losophy is an isolated one ; instead of regarding antecedent sys- 
tems as elements of a true philosophy, it looks upon almost all of 
thorn as failures. It is especially hostile to the post-Kantian Ger- 
man philosophy, and most of all to Schelling's philosophy of na- 
ture, in which it could only behold a phantom and a delusion; 
eoouei than come in contact with this, it would join Hegelianism, 
of which it is the opposite pole. We will give a brief espositiou 
f it£i prominent thoughts. 
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1. The Basis and Stajlting-foint op Philosofhy is, accord 
ing to Hevbart, the eommon view of ttings, or a knowledge which 
shall accord with experience, A philosophical system is in reali- 
ty nothing hut an attempt by ■which a thinker strives to solve cer- 
tain questions which present themselves before him. Every ques- 
tion hrought up in philosophy should refer itself singly and solely 
to that which is given, and must arise from this source alone, be- 
cause there is no other original field of certainty, for men, than 
csperience alone. Every philosophy should begin with it. The 
thinking sh-ould yield itself to experience, which should lead It, 
and not be led by it. Experience, tbcrefore, is the only object 
aud basis of philosophy ; that which is not given cannot be an ob- 
ject of thought, and it is impossible to establish any knowledge 
which trauseends the limits of experience, 

2. The first act op Philosophy. — Though the material fur- 
nished by experience is the basis of philosophy, yet, since it ia 
furnished, it stands outside of philosophy. Tke question arises, 
ivliat is the first act or beginning of philosophy ? The thinking 
should first sepai'ate itself from experience, that it may clearly 
see the difScultios of its undertaking. The beginning of philoso- 
^liy, where the thinking rises above that which is given, is ac- 
cordingly doubt or sce^piicism. Seeptlcism is twofold, a lower 
and a higher. The lower scepticism simply doubts that things 
are so constituted as they appear to us to bo ; the higher scepti- 
eism passes beyond the form of the phenomenon, and inquire 
whether in reality any thing there esists. It doubts e. g. the suc- 
cession in time ; it asks in reference to the forms of the objects 
of nature which exbibit design, whether the design is perceived, 
or only attached to them in the thought, &c. Thus the problems 
which form the content of metaphysics, are gradually brought 
out. The result of scepticism is therefore not negative, but posi- 
tive. Doubt is nothing but the thinking upon those conceptions 
of experience which are the material of philosophy. Through this 
refleetion, scepticism leads ne to the knowledge that these con- 
ceptions of experience, though they refer to something given, yet 
contain no conceivable content free from logical incongruities. 
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taphysic, according to Herbart, ia tlie science of that which, ia 
concGiyahle in experience. Our view thus far has been a twofold 
one On the one side we hold fjst to the opinion that 
the single basis of philcwphy is experience, and on the other aide, 
scepticism has shtken the czedibility of experience The point 
now la to transform tiife scepticism into a definite knowledge of 
metaphy&icil problems Conoeptuna from expLiiecco crowd upon 
ns, which cannot be thoughts, i e tLey may indeed be thought by 
the ordinary understanding, but this thinking is obscure and con- 
fused, and does not separate nor compare opposing characteristica. 
But an acute process of thonght, alogical analysis, will find in the 
ooncepfiona of experience {e.g. space, time, becoming, motion, &c.) 
contradictions and characteristics, which are totally inconsistent 
with each otter. WJiat now is to be done ? Wo may not reject 
these conceptions, for ttey are given, and beyond the given we 
cannot stop ; we cannot retain them, for they are inconceivable and 
cannot logically be established. The only way of escape which 
remains to us is to remodel them. To remodel the conceptions of 
etyperience, to eliminate their contradictions, is the proper act of 
speculation. Scepticism has brought to light the more definite 
problems which involve a contradiction, and whose solution if 
therefore belongs to metaphysics to attempt ; the most important 
of ttese are the problems of inherence, change, and the Ego. 

The relation between Herbart and Hegel ia very clear at this 
point. Both aie agreed respecting the contradictory nature of 
the determinations of thought, and the conceptions of experience. 
But from this point they separate. It is the nature of these con- 
ceptions as of every thing, says Hegel, to be an innei- contradic- 
tion ; becoming, for instance, is essentially the unity of being, and 
not being, &c. This is impossible, says Herbart, on the other 
Bide, so long as the principle of contradiction is valid ; if the con- 
ceptions of expcrienoe contain inner contradictions, this is not the 
femlt of the objective world, but of the representing subject who 
mnst rectify his false apprehension by remodelling these concep- 
tions, and eliminating the contradiction. Herbart thus charges tha 
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philosojiy of H 1 ■with empiricism, because it recoiTCs from ex- 
perience th CO t d tory coneeptioM unohangedj and not only 
regards ti t blished, but even goes so far as to metamor- 

phose 1 n th a count, and this simply heeanse they are 

given in x] n th ugh their eontradictory nature is clearly 
seen. H ^ 1 nd H ibart stand related to each other as Hera- 
clitus and Pannenidea (of. ^ ^ YI. and VII.) 

4. Herbaei's Reals. — Prom this point Herbart reaches his 
" reals" (Sealen) as follows : To discover the contradictions, he 
says, in all our conceptions of experience, might lead us to abso- 
lute scepticism, and to despair of the truth. But here we re- 
member that if the existence of every tling real be denied, then 
the appearance, sensatio i t t n, and thought itself 

would be destroyed. W p th fore, just as strong an 

indication of being as of jp We eanaot, indeed, as- 

cribe to ttQ given any tr d t 1 being pec se, it is not 

per se alone, but only th ough something other. 

The imly leing is an 1 1 t b y which as such excludes 
every thing relati?e an 1 d p 1 t t is ahsolute posUion, 
which it is not for us first t p t b t ly to recognize. In so 
far as this being is attrib tit y th ng, this latter j 
reality. The truly being th f ( 

which is considered as b g I d now that this posited 
may correspond to the eo d t wh h 1 e in tho conception of 
absolute position, the ml t i tt 1 must be thought (a) as 
absolutely positive or affi m t without any negation or 

limitation, which might d t y m th absoluteness; (5) as ab- 
solutely simple, i. e. in no way, as a multiplicity or admitting of 
imier antitheses ; (c) as indeterminate by any conceptions of great- 
ness, *. B. not as a quantum which may be divided and extended 
in time and space ; hence, also, not as a. constant greatness or con- 
tinuity. But we must never forget that this being or this absolute 
reality is not simply something thought, but is something inde- 
pendent and resting on itself, and hence it is simply to bo recog- 
nized by the thinloDg, The conception of this thinhing lies at 
the basis of all Herbart'e metaphysics. Take an example of this, 
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The first problem to be solved in metaphysics is the problem of 
inherence, or the thing with ita characterietics. Every percepti- 
ble thing represents itself to the senses an a complex of several 
characteristics. Bat all the attributes of a thing which are given 
in perception are relative. We say e. g. that sounl is a property 
of a certain body. It sounds — but it canaot -do this without air ; 
wh t w b m f tl p I ty j w th t ? 
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th th t b ly IS 1 1 J t 1 ght la y 
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ality as there is appciranoe wc have to consider the reality, 
which lies at the basis ot tl e th ng i th its characteristjos, as a 
complex of many simple sub f nnc a r monads, and whose quality 
is different in different natances A^ bon our experience baa led 
us to a repeated group ng together of these monads, we call the 
group a tbing. Let us now li efly look at tbe formation of those 
fundamental conceptions of m tiphjs s, which involve tbe same 
thoughts through the fundam utal conception of being. First, 
there is the conception ot ca abty which cannot be maintamed 
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inner t^ba ^l, o self detenu at o , o b ommg d 1 f , m 
the monads are, and remam in themsDlycs unchangeable, they do 
not therefore become different in respect of quality, but they are 
originally different one from another, and each one esbibita its 
equality without ever any change. The problem of change can 
thus only be solved through the theory of the disturbance and 
self-preservation of tbese essences. But if that which we call 
not simply an apparent but an actual eyent, in the essence of the 
monads, may be reduced to a " self-preservation," as the last 
gleam of an activity and life, still wo have the question over re- 
jaaining, how to explain the appearance of change Fir this it 
is neeeaaary to bring in two auxiliary conceptions , first, that of 
accidental views, and second, that of intellectual spacer The 
accidental views, an expression taken from mathematics, «gnify, 
in reference to the problem before us this much, viz , one iiid tlia 
same conoeption may often be considered in veiy differmt rela- 
tions to some other essence, without the sligbtoit change m ita 
own essence, e. g. a straight line may be consideicd as ladius or 
as taaigent, and a tone as harmonious or discordant. By help of 
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of tie atomiats (cf. fj IX, 2), of the Eieatic theory of the one be- 
ing {cf. ^ VL), and of Leibnitz's monadology. His reals however 
are distinguished from the atoms by not possessing impenetrability. 
The monads of Herbart may be just as well represented in the 
BSme Bpa«e as a mathematical point may be oonoeived as accurate- 
ly cooxistittg with another in the same place. In this respect the 
" real " of Herbart has a far greater similarity to the " one " of the 
EleaticB. Both are simple, and to be conceived in intellectual 
spaces, but the essential difference is, that Herbart's substances ex- 
ist in numbers distinct from one another, and even from oppositos 
among themselves. Herbart's simple quantities have already been 
compared to the monads of Leibnitz, but these latter have essen- 
tially a power of representation ; they are essences with inner eir- 
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cumatances, wliile, accordingto Herlart, repreaeatatioD, just he lit- 
tle as every other eircuiuBtance, belongs to the esaence itself. 

5, Psychology is connected with metaphysics. Tie Ego is 
primarily a metaphysical prolDlem, and comes in this respect nnder 
the category of the thing with its characteristics. It is a real with 
many properties changing circnmstiinccs, powers, faculties, activi- 
ties, &C.J and thus is not without contradictions. Bntthen the Ego 
ia a psychological principle, and here those contradictions may he 
considered which lie in the ideality of subject and object. The 
subject posits itself and is therefore itself object. But this posited 
object is nothing other than the positing subject. Thus the 
Ego is, as Bichte says, subject-object, and, as suoh, full of the 
hardest contradictions, for subject and object will never be affirmed 
as one and the same without contradiction. But now if the Ego 
is given it cannot be thrown away, but must be purified from its 
contradictions. This occurs whenever the Ego is eunceivcd as 
that which represents, and the different sensations, thoughts, &e. 
are embraced under the common conception of changing appear- 
ance. The solution of this problem is similar to that of inher- 
ence. As ia the latter problem the thing was apprehended as a. 
complex of as many reals as it has characteristics, just so here the 
Ego ; but with the Ego inner circumstances and representations 
correspond to the characteristics. Thus that which we are aoeus- 
tomed to name Ego is nothing other than the soul. The soul as 
a monad, as absolutely being, is therefore simple, eternal, indis- 
soluble, from which we may conclude Its eternal existence. From 
this standpoint Herbart combats the ordinary course of psychology 
, which ascribes certain powers and faculties to the soul. That 
whioh stands out In the soul is nothing other than self-preserva- 
tion, which can only be manifold and changing in opposition to 
other reals. The causes of changing circumstances are therefore 
these other reals, which come variously in conflict with the soul- 
monad, and thus produce that apparently infinite manifoldncss of 
sensati9ns, representations, and affections. This theory of self, 
preservation lies at the basis of all Herbart's psychology. That 
which psychology ordinarily calls feeling, thinking, repr 
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&.O., are only specific differences in tlie self-preservation of the 
soul; tiiey indicate no proper condition of the inner real essence 
itself, lut only relations between the reals, relatioBs, which, coming 
up together at the same time from different sides, are partly sup- 
pressed, partly forwarded, and partly modified Consciousness is 
the sum of those relationa in which the soul stands to other essences. 
But the relations to the ohjccts, and hence to the represen- 
titiono eoiiesponamg to these, ^ro not all equally strong ; one 
presses, regtncta, and obscuies anothti, a relation of equilibrium 
which can be ciilculated according to the doctrine of statics. But 
the suppre&'ied rcprcientations do not wholly disappear, but wait- 
ing on the threshold of consoioi^ness for the favorable moment 
when they shall he permitted again to arise, they join themselves 
with kindred representations, and press forward with united ener- 
gies. This movement of the representations {sketched in a master- 
ly manner by Herbart) may be calculated according to the rules 
of mathematics, and this is Herbart's well known application of 
mathematics to the empirical theory of the souL The represen- 
tations which were pressed back, which wait on the threshold of eon- 
sciousnesa and only work in the darkness, aud of which we are on- 
ly half conscious, are feelings. They express themselves as desires, 
acco d g th t gl f d 13 m 1 S3 f 1 
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philosophy is important mainly for its metaphysics and psychology. 
In the other spheres and activities of the human mind, e. g. rights, 
morality, the state, art, religion, his philosophy is mostly barren of 
results, and though there are not wanting here striking observa- 
tions, yet these have no connection with the epeeuJative principles 
of the system. Herbart fundamentally isolates the different phii- 
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oeopHcal soienees, distinguistuig especially and m tlie strictest 
manner between theoretical and practical philosophy He charges 
the effort after unity m philosophy, with occasioning the greatest 
errors; for logical, metaphysical, and tet^thetio forms aie entirely 
diverse. Ethics and festhetics have to do with ohjects m which an 
immediate evidence appears, hut this is foreign to the whole nature 
of metaphybies, which can only gain its knowledge as errors have 
been removed. jEathetic judgments on which practical philoso- 
phy rests, are independent of the reality of any object md ap[ e ir 
with immediate certainty in the mi lat of the stiongest metaphysi- 
cal doubts. Moial elements saya Hcibart aie pleasing and dis 
pleasing relations of the wiU Ho thus giounds the whole 
practical philosophy upon asthetic judgments The tetthetio 
judgment is an involuntary and immediate judgment which 
attaches to certaan objects, wittout proof, the predicates of goodness 
and hadaesa. — Here is seen the greatest difference between Her- 
bart and Kant 

We may characterize, on the whole, the philosophy of Her- 
bart as a carrying out of the mouadology of Leihnita, full of en- 
during aeuteness, but without any inner fruitfulness or capacity 
of development. 



SECTION XLIII. 

SCHELLING. 

Schelling sprang from Fichie. We may pass on to an espo- 
sition of his philosophy without any farther introduction, since 
that which it contains from Piehte forms a part of its historical 
development, and will therefore be treated of aa this is un- 
folded. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling was bom at Leonherg, 
in W rtomberg, January 27th, 1775. With a' very precoeioua 
. development, he entered the theological seminary at Tubingen in 
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hia fifteenth year, and devoted himself partly to ptilology and 
mythology, but cBpeeially to Kant'a philosophy, Duriug his 
course as a student, he was in personal conneotion with Holder- 
lin and Hegel, Sohelling came before the world as an author 
very early. In 1792 appeared his graduating treatise on the 
third chapter of &onesiSj in which he gave an interesting philoso- 
phical signification t6 the Mosaic account of the fall. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1793, he published in Pauhis' Memorabiiia an essay 
of a kindred nature " On the Myths and Phihsophemes of ihe 
Ancient World." To the last year of his abode at Tubingen 
belong the two philosophical writings : " On the Possibility of a 
^orm, for Philosophy," and " On ihe Ego as a Principle of 
FhUosophy, or on ihe Unconditioned in Human Knowledge." 
After completing his university studies, Schelling went to Leipsio 
as tutor to the Bawn von Eiedeael, but soon afterwards repaired 
to Jona, where ho .became the pupil and co-laborer of Fichte. 
After Fiohte's departure from Jena, he heeame himself, 1798, 
teacher of philosophy there, and now began, removing himself 
from Piehte's standpoint, to dovelope more and more his own pe- 
culiar views. Ho published in Jena the Journal of Speculative 
Physics, and also in company with Hegel, the Critical Journal. 
In the year 1803 he went to Wvirzburg as professor ordinarius 
of philosophy. In 1807 he repaired to Munich as member ordi- 
narius of the Eewly established academy of sciences there. The 
year after he became general secretary of the Academy of the 
plastic arts, and subseciueutly, when the university professorship 
was established at Munich, he became its incumbent. After the 
death of Jacobi, be was chosen president of the Munich Aeademy. 
In 1841 he removed to Berlin, where he has sometimes held lec- 
tures. For the last ten years Schellbg has written nothing of 
importance, although he has repeatedly promised an exposition of 
his present system. Ey far the greater portion of his writings 
belongs to his early life. Sehelling'a philosophy is no completed 
system of which his aepai-ate works are the constituent elements ; 
but, like Plato's, it has a historical development, a course of 
formative steps which the philosopher has passed through in his 
14 
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own life. Instead of sjsteiaatieally elaborating the separata 
scieuces from the standpoiat of liis priflciplc, Sehelling has gone 
back repeatedly to tlie beginning again, seekmg ever for new 
foundations and new standpoints, connecting these for the most part 
(like Plato) with some antecedent philosophemee, (I'iohte, Spi- 
noza, Kew Platonism, Leibnitz, Jacob Bcehmo, Gnosticism,) which 
in their order he attempted to interweave with. Lia syBteni. "We 
must modify accordingly our exposition of ScLelling's Philosophy, 
and take np its different periods, separated according to the dif-; 
ferent grouf« of bis writings." 

I, First Period. Schelling's Phocessio^ feom Fiohte. 

ScheDing's starting point was Fiohte, whom he decidedly fol- 
lowed in bis earliest writings. In bis essay, " On ike PossibilitTf 
of a Form of Philosophy" he shows the necessity of that supreme 
principle which Fichte had first propouaded. In his essay, " On 
the Ego," Scbelling shows that tbe ulUroate ground of our tnowl- 
edge can only lie in the Ego, and hence that every true philosophy 
must be, idealism. If oar knowledge shall possess reality, there 
must be one point in wMcli ideality and reality, thought and be- 
ing, can identically coincide ; and if outside of our knowledge, 
tboro were something higher wMeh conditioned it, if itself were 
not the highest, then it could not be absolute. Fichte regarded 
this essay as a commentary on his Theory of Science ; yet it con- 
tains already indications of Sohelling's subsequent standpoint, in 
its expressly affirming tbe unity of ail knowledge, the necessity 
that in the ond all the different sciences shall become merged into 
one. In the "Letiers on Dogmatism and Criticism," 1795, 
Schellmg mb tt d th t f tb K t wt h d 1 ft 
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to turn Lia attoEtion towards a ptiloaophical deduction of nature, 
thoTigli lie still remains on the standpoint of Fichte when te de- 
dnoes nature wholly from the essence of the Ego. In the essay 
which was composed soon after, and entitled " Ideas for a philos- 
ophy of Nature," 1797, and the one " On the World-soul," 1798, 
he gradually unfolded more clearly hia views. The chief points 
which are hrought out in the two last named essays are the fol- 
lowing : The first origin of the conception of matter springs 
from nature and the intuition of the haman mind. The mind is 
the union of an unlimited and a limiting energy. If there were 
no limit to the miad, consciousness would he just as impossible as 
if the mind were totally and absolutely hmited. Feeling, percep- 
tion and knowledge are only ooaeoivahlo, as the energy which 
strives for the unlimited becomes limited through its opposite, and 
as this latter heconies itself freed from its limitations. The ac- 
tual mind or heart consists only in tho antagonism of these two 
energies, and hence only in their ever approximate or relative 
unity, Jaat so is it in nature. Matter as such is not the first, 
for the forces of which it is the unity are before it. Matter -la 
only to be apprehended as the ever becoming product of attrac- 
tion and repulsion ; it is not, therefore, a mere inert grossness, as 
we are apt to represent it, but these forces are its original. But 
force in the material la like something immaterial Force in nature 
is that which we may compare to mind. Since now the mind or 
heart exhibits precisely the same conflict, as matter, of opposiffl 
forces, wo must unite the two in a higher identity. But the organ 
of the mind for apprehending nature is the intuition which takes, 
as object of the external sense, the space which has been filled apd 
limited by the attractmg and repelling forces. Thus ScheUing 
was led to the conclusion that the same absolute appears in nature 
as in mind, and that the harmony of those is something more than 
a thought in reference to them. '' Or if you affirm that we only 
carry over such an idea to nature, then have you utterly failed to 
apprehend the only nature which there can be to us. For onr 
view of nature is not that it accidentally meets the laws of our 
mind — (perhaps through the mediation of a third) — but that it 
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necessarily and originally not only espressos, but itself realizes, 
the laws of our mind, and that it is nature, and is called such 
only in so far as it does this." " Nature should be the visible 
mind, and mind invisible nature. Here, therefore, in the absolute 
Ideality of the mind within lis, and nature without us, must we 
eolve the problem how it is possible for a nature outside of us to 
be." This thought, that nature or matter is just as much tlie ac- 
tual unity of an attracting and a repelling force, as the mind or 
heart is the unity of an unlimited and a limiting tendency, and 
that the repelling force in matter corresponds to the positive or 
unlimited activity of the mind, while the attracting force corres- 
ponds to the mind's negative or limiting activity — this identical 
deduction of matter from the essence of the Ego, is very promi- 
nent in all that Sehelling wrote upon natural philosophy during 
this period. Nature thus appears as a copy (JDoppelbild) of the 
mind, which the mind itself produces, in order to return, by its 
means, to pure self-intuition, to self-consciousness. Hence wo 
have the successive stages of nature, in which all the stations of 
the mind in its way to self-consciousness are externally established. 
It is especially iu the organic world that the mind can behold its 
own self-production. Hence, in every thing organic, there is 
something symbolical, every plant bears some feature of the soul. 
The chief characteristics of an organic formation, — the self-form- 
ing process from within outwards, the conformity to some end, the 
change of interpenetration of form and matter — are equally ohief 
features of the mind. Since now there exists in our mind an end- 
less striving to organize itself, so there must also be manifested in 
the external world a universal tendency to organization. The 
whole universe may thus be called a kind of organization which 
has formed itself from a centre, rising over from a lower to a 
higher stage. Trom such a point of view, the natural philosopher 
will make it his chief effort to bring to a unity in his contempla- 
tions that life of nature, which by many researches into physical 
science had been separated into numberless different powers. "It 
is a needless trouble which many have given themselves, to show 
how very different is the working of fire and electricity, for everj 
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cac Imowa this who has ever seen or heard of the two. But oui 
mind strives after unity in the system of its Imowledge; it will 
not enduio that there should be pressed upon it a separate princi- 
ple for every single phenomenon, and it wUI only helieve that it 
sees nature where it can discover the greatest simplicity of laws 
in the greatest multiplicity of phenomena, and the highest frugality 
of means in the highest prodigality of effects. Therefore, every 
thought, even that whioh is now rough and crude, merits attention 
SO soon as it tends towirds the simplifying of principles, and if it 
th 1 t 1 1 ast atrengtiiens the impulse to inves- 

t t It t th h dden process of nature." The special 

n estigation of nature which prevailed 
luality of forces the predominant ele- 
In mechanics, the Kantian theory of 
nd repulsion was adopted; in chom- 
trieity aa positive and negative, its 
ar that of magnetism ; in physiology 
f irritability and sensibility, &o. In 
pp t t th d ht Schelling now insisted upon the imity 
f y th pp t th unity of all dualities, and this not 

simply It t ntflutasa concrete identity, as the hai> 

m w k g f th h terogencous. The world is the actual 

un ty f J t d ativo principle, " and these two con- 

flicting foicea taJien together, or represented in their conflict, lead 
to the idea of an organiaing principle which makes of the world 
a system, in other words, to the idea of a world-soul." 

In his above-cited essay on " ihe world-soul," Schelling took 
the great step forward of apprehending nature as entirely auto- 
nomic. In the world-soul nature has a peculiar principle which 
dwells within it, and works according to conception. In this way 
the objective world was recognized as the independent life of na- 
ture in a manner whioh the logical idealism of Fichte would not 
permit. Schelling proceeeded still farther in this direction, and 
distinguished definitely, as the two aides of philosophy, the philos- 
ophy of nature and a transcendental philosophy. By placing a 
philosophy of nature by the side of idealism, Schelling passed de- 
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cidedly Tieyond tlie etandpoint of science, and we tlius enter a 
second atadium of bis ptilosophizmg, though hia method atill re- 
mained that of Eiclite, and he contimied to heliovo that he was 
epeciilating in the spirit of the Theory of Science. 

II, Second pEiiior. Standpoint of the distinguibhino bb- 
twbt;n the Philosophy of Nature and op Mind. 

This standpoint of Scholling is ohieflj carried out in the fal- 
lowing worts : — " First Draft of a Sysiem of Natural Philoso- 
phy," 1799; a.11 introduction to this, 1799; articles in the 
" Journal of Speculative Physics," 1800, 1801 ; System of 
Transcendental Idealism," 1800. Schelling thus distinguishes 
the two aides of philosophy. All knowledge rests upon the hai- 
mony of a subject with an ohject. That which is simply objective 
is natural, and that which is simply subjeotiTC is the Ego or intel- 
ligence. There aro two possible ways of uniting these two sides: 
we may either make nature first, and inquire how it ia that inteJ- 
ligence is associated with it (natural phUosophy) ; or we may 
make the subject first, and inquire how do objects proceed from the 
subject (transcendental philosophy). The end of all philosophy 
must be to make either an intelligence out of nature, or a nature 
out of intelligence. As the transcendental philosophy has to sub- 
j t tb 1 to the ideal, so must natural philosophy attempt to 

xpl th deal from the reah Both, however, are only the two 
p 1 f nd tbe same knowledge which reciprocally attract 

h th hence, if we start from either pole, we are neeessa- 
ly d w t wards the other. 

IN L Philosophy. — To pliiloaophize concerning nature 

is, in a certain sense, to create nature — to raise It from the dead 
mechanism in which it had seemed confined, to inspire it with free- 
dom, and ti'anspoao it into a properly free development. And what, 
then, is matter, other than mind which has become extinct? Ac- 
cording to this view, since nature ia only the visible organism of 
our understanding, it can produce nothing but what is conforma- 
ble to a rule and an end. Eat you radically destroy every idea of 
nature just so soon as you allow ita design to have oome to it 
from without, by passing over from the understanding of any 
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being. TLo complete esliibition of the intellectual world in tlie 
laws and forms of tto pkenomenal world, and, on tLe otker hand, 
the complete conception of these lawa and forms from the intel- 
lectual world, and therefore the exhibition of tie ideality of na- 
ture with the ideal world, is the work of natural philosophy. 
Immediate experience is indeed its starting point ; we know 
originally nothing except through experience ; but jast as soon 
as 1 gain an insight into the inner neoeasity of a principle of ex- 
perience, it bceojnes a principle apriori. Natural philosophy ia 
empiricism estenfied until it becomes absolute. 

Sehelling expresses himself as follows, concerning the jhief 
principles of a philosophy of nature. Nature is a suspension 
{Sohwehen) between productivity and product, which Is always 
passing over into definite forms and products, just as it is always 
productively passir^ beyond IheBe, This suspension indicates a 
duality of principles, through which nature is held in a constant 
activity, and hindered from exhausting itself in its products. A 
universal duality is thus the principle of every explanation of 
nature; it is the first principle of a philosophic theory of nature, 
to end in all nature with polarity and dualism. On the other 
hand, the fijial cause of all our contemplation of nature ia to know 
that absolute unity which comprehends the whole, and which suf- 
fers only one sidfi of itself to be known in nature Natme is, as 
it were, the instrument of this ahsolute unity, through which it 
eternally executes and actualizes that which is prefiguied m the 
ahsolute understanding. The whole absolute is therefore cogni- 
zable in nature, though phenomenal nature only exhibits in a suc- 
cession, and produces in an endless development, that which tho 
true or real nature eternally possesses. Sehelling treats of natu- 
ral philosophy in three sections : (1) the proof that nature, in its 
original produete, is organic ; (2) the conditions of an inorganic 
nature ; (3) the reciprocal determination of organic and inorganic 
nature. 

(1.) Organic nature Sehelling thus deduces: Nature abso- 
lutely apprehended is nothing other than infinite activity, infinite 
productivity. If this were unhindered in expressing itself, it 
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would at once, with infinite celerity produce in afesoluti, product, 
which wonlcl allow no explamli n for Lmjirical nature If this 
latter may he esplamed — if thet e maj he finite jtro Iwots we must 
consider the pioductne activity of nature as restrained J)y an 
opposite, a retarding ictiv ty, trfuch lies m nature itself Thus 
arises a series of finite products But since the abs lute produe- 
t ty f n ture tends towaids an ahiolute product these indi- 
T d al J lu ts are only tpparent raie'i beyond each one of whirfi 
n tu 1 rself idiancts m frder to ''ati fy the abanluteness of 
h nn p ductiTity through m infinite sories of individual 
p du t In this eternal produ mg of finite prolucta nature 
show ts If as ^ living intaf,nnism of two opposiie f jrcei, a pro- 
ductive and a retarding tendency. And, intteed, the working of 
this latter is infinitely manifold; the ori^ual productive impulse 
of nature has not only to combat a simple restraint, but it must 
straggle witb an infinity of reactions, which may be called original 
qualities. Hence every organic being is tlie permanent expression 
for a conflict of reciprocally destroying and limiting actions of 
nature. And from this, viz., from the original limitation and in- 
finite restraint of the formativo impulse of nature, we see the 
reason Vihy every organization, instead of attaining to an absolute 
product, only reproduces itself ad infirdhem. UpMi this rests 
the special aignifieauce for the organic world, of the distinction of 
sex. The distinction of sex fixes the organic products of nature, 
it restrains them within their own processes of development, and 
suffers them only to produce the same again. But in this produc- 
tion nature has no regard for the hdividual, but only for the 
apecies. The individual js contrary to nature; nature desires 
the absolute, and its constant effort is to represent this. Indi- 
vidual products, therefore, in which the activity of nature ia 
brought to a stand, can only be regarded as abortive attempts to 
represent the absolute. Uenoe the individual must bo the meansj 
and the species the end of nature. Just so soon aa the species is 
secured, nature abandons the individuals and labors for their de- 
struction. Schelling divides the dynamic scale of organic nature 
according to the three grand functions of the organic world: 
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(a) Formative impulse (reproductive energy) ; (6) Irritability ; 
(c) Sensibility. Higbest in rank aro tboso organisms in wbioh 
sensibility bas tlie preponderance over irritability j a lower ranlc 
is beld by tboae where irritability preponderates, and lower still 
are tbose where Reproduction first comea out ia itg entire perfec- 
tion, while sensibility and irritability are almost extinct. Yet 
these three powers are interwoven together in ail nature, and 
hence tiere is but one organization, descending through all nature 
from man to the plant. 

(2.) Inorganic nature oSers the antithesis to organic. The 
existence and essence of inorganic nature are conditioned through 
the existence and essence of organic nature. While the powers 
of organic nature are productive, those of inorganic nature are not 
productive. Wbile orgSnie nature aims only to establish the 
speoica, inorganic nature regards only the individual, and offers 
no reproduction of tlie apocies through the individual. It pos- 
sesses a great multitude of materials, but can only use these ma- 
terials in the way of oonjoming or separating. In a word, iaor- 
ganie nature is simply a maes held together by some extomal 
cause as gravity. Yet it, like organic nature, has its gradations. 
The power of reproduction in the latter has its counterpart ia the 
ohemieal process in the former ; that which in the one case ia 
irritability, in the other is electricity j and sensibility, which ia 
the highest stage of organic life, corresponds to the universal 
magnetism, the highest stage of the inorganic. 

(3.) The reciprocal determination of ike organic and inor- 
ganic world, ia made clear by what baa already been said. The 
reault to which every genuine philosophy of nature must come, is 
that the distinction between organic and inorganic nature is only 
in nature aa object, and that nature, aa originally productive, 
waves over both. If the functions of an organism are only pos- 
sible on the condition that there is a definite external world, and 
an organic world, then must the external world and the organic 
world have a common origin. This can only be explained on the 
ground that inorganic nature presupposes in order to its exietenoe 
a higher dynamical order of things, to which it is subject. There 
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mnst be a tbird, which can unite again organic and inorganla 
nature; wliicli can be a medium, holding the continuity between 
the two. Both must be identified in some ultimate cause, through 
which, as through one common soul of nature (world-aonl), both the 
organic and inorganic, i. e. universal nature, is mspired ; in Bome 
common principle, which, fluctuating between inorganic and or- 
ganic nature, and maintaining the continuity of the two, contaiDS 
the first cause of all changes in the one, and the ultimate ground 
of all activity in the other. We have here the idea of a univer- 
sal organism. That it ia one and the same organization which 
unites in one the organic and inorganic world, would appeal" from 
what has already been said of the parallel gradations of the two 
worlds. That which in universal nature is the cause of magnet- 
ism, is in organic nature the cause of sensibility, and the latter is 
only a higher potency of the former. Just as in the organic 
world through sensibility, so in universal nature through magnet- 
ism, there arises a duality from the ideality. In this way or- 
ganic nature appears only as a higher stage of the inorganic ; the 
very same dualism wtiok is seen in magnetic polarity, electrical 
phenomena, and chemical differences, displays itself also in the 
organic world, 

2. Tbahscendentai. PniLOSoPiiy. — Transcendental philoso- 
phy is the philosophy of natui'C become eubjectivo. The whole 
succs^ion of objects thus far described, becomes now repeated as 
a Bu«essivo development of the beholding subject. It is the pe- 
culiarity of transcendental idealism, that so soon as it is once ad- 
mitted, it requires that the origin of all knowledge shall be sought 
for anew ; that the truth which has long been considered as estab- 
lished, should be subjected to a new examination, and that this 
esammation should proceed under at least an entirely new form. 
All parts of philosophy must be exhibited in one continuity, and 
the whole of philosophy must be regarded as that which it is, viz., 
the advancing history of consciousness, which can use only aa 
monuments or documents that which is laid down in experience. 
{SchellJng's transcendental idealism is, in this respect, the fore- 
runner to Hegel's Fh<snomenology, which pursues a similar 
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oonree). l?he exhibition of this conneetion is properly a sueces 
sion of intuitions thi gli wh h tli E t If to 

nesB in the highest j t j Iv th t d t I pli I so^ hy 

nor the philosophy of t 1 p =e t th par II 1 m 

between nature and t U g b t d t thi b th 

sciences must be unit dthfinb dJas 

aaiy counterpart to th th Th d ft d t 1 

philosophy follows fr m t p hi m t L. w th t 

all Icnowlcdge, and t bj t t w ami t y p 

vious judgment which had been held to bo established tiuth. The 
pre-judgments of the common understanding are principally two : 
(1) That a world of objects exist independent of, and outside of, 
ourselves, and aro represented to ua just as they are. To erplain 
this pre-judgment, is tlie problem of the first.part of the transcen- 
dental philosophy {theoretical philosophy). (2) That we can 
produce an effect upon the objective world according to represen- 
tations which arise freely within us. The solution of this prob- 
lem is practical philosophy. But, with, these two problems wo 
find ourselves entangled, (3) in a contradiction. How is it possi- 
ble that our thought should ever rule over the world of sense, if 
the representation is conditional in its origin by the objective ? 
The solution of this problem, which is the highest of transcenden- 
tal philosophy, is the answer to the ijuestion : Low ean the repre- 
sentations be conceived as directing themselves according to the 
objects, and at the same time the objects be conceived as direct- 
ing themselves according to the representations ? This is only 
conceivable on the ground that the activity through which the 
objective world is produced, is originally identical with that 
which utters itself in the will. To show this identity of conscious 
and nneonacioM activity, is the problem of the third part of 
trausoendental philosophy, or the science of ends in nature and 
of art. The three parts of the transcendental philosophy corre- 
spond thus entirely to the three criticks of Kant. 

{!.) The iheoretical pJiUosophy starts from the highest prin- 
ciple of ' knowledge, the self- consciousness, and from this point 
"le history of self-consciousness, according to its most 
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promment epochs and stations, viz., sensation, intuition, produc- 
tive intuition (wiiich produces matter) — outer and iuner intaitioM 
(from wMcli space and time, and all Kant's oategorieB Biay fee 
derived), abstraction (by wliicli tlie intelligence distinguiateB 
it«elf from its products) — absolute abstraction, or absolute act 
of will. With the act nf the will there is spread before na, 

(2). Jfte Field of Practicai Flvilosopby. — In practical philos- 
opby the Ego is" no longer beholding, i. e. conaciotislesa, but 
fe consciously producing, i. e. realizing. As a whole, nature de- 
velopea itself from the original act of self-consoiousneaa, so from 
the second act, or the act of free self-determination, tiere is pro- 
duced a second nature, to find the origin for which ia the object 
of practical philosophy. In Ms esposition of the practical piii* 
losophy, Schelling fpUowa almost wholly the theory of Fichte, 
but closes this section with some remarkable espreasions respect- 
ing the philosophy of liiatory. History, oa a wholo, is, according 
to him, a gradual and aelf-diaclosing revelation of the absolute, a 
progressing demonstration of the esistence of a God. The his- 
tory of this revelation may le divided into three periods. The 
first is that in which the overruling power was apprehended only 
as destiny, i. e. as a blind power, cold and consciousle^a, which 
brings the greatest sad moat glorious things uf earth to ruin ; it 
is marked by the decay of the magnificence and wondera of the 
ancient world, and the fall of the noblest manhood that baa over 
bloomed. The second period of history is that in which this des- 
tiny manifests itself as nature, and the hidden law seems changed 
into a manifest law of nature, which compels freedom and every 
choice to submit to and serve a plan of nature. This period 
seems to begin with the spread of the great Eoman republic 
The third period will be tiiat where what haa previously been re- 
garded as destiny and nature, will develope itself as Providence. 
When this period ahall begin, we cannot aay ; we can only affirm 
that if it be, then God wOI be seen also to be. 

(3.) Philosophy of Art. — The problem of tranaoendental 
philosophy is to harmonize the subjective and the objective. In 
history, with which practical philosophy closes, the identity of 
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the two lo not I xhibitcd, but only approximated ia an infinita 
prygrKs'i But now the Ego mnst attain a position where it can 
aitually look upon this identity, wliict. coBafitutes ita inner ea- 
senee If now all coEScious activity exiihita design, then a con- 
scious and ooBBciousless activity can only coincide in a product, 
ivhich, though it exhibits deaign, was yet produced without de- 
sign Such a product ia nature ; we have here the principle of 
l11 tdeolog)/, la which alone the solution of the given problem 
ij,n be sought. The peculiarity of nature ia this, viz., that 
tliough it exhibits itaelf aa nothing but a blind mtchanism, it yet 
diaplaya deaign, and represents an identity of the conscious sub- 
jective, and the conaciousless objective activity; in it the Ego 
bchoHa ita own most peculiar essence, which consiats alone in this 
identity. But in nature the Ego beholds thia identity, not as 
something objective, which has a being only outside of it, but 
also as that wliose principle lies within the Ego itself. This te- 
a the art-intuition. As the production of nature is eon- 
?, though similar to that which is coi^eious, so the ses- 
thetic production of the artist is a eoosoiona production, similar 
to that which ia eonsciousless. Esthetics must i 
joined to teleology. That contradiction betwei 
and the consciousless, which moves forward untiringly in hbtory, 
and which is unconsciously reconciled ia nature, finda its con- 
scious reconciliation in a work of art. In a work of art, the in- 
telligence attains a perfect intuition of itself. The feeling which 
accompanies thia intuition, is the feeling of an, endlesa satisfac- 
tion ; all contradictions being resolved, and every riddle ex- 
plained. The unknown, which unexpectedly harmonizes the ob- 
jective and the conscious activity, is nothing other than that ab- 
solute and unchangeable identity, to which every existence must 
be referred. In the artist it lays aside the veil, which elsewhere 
surrounds it, and irrcaiatibly impels him to complete his work, 
Thua there is no other eternal revelation but art, and thia ia also 
the miracle which should convince us of the reality of that su- 
preme, which ia never itself objective, but is the cause of all ob- 
jective. Hence art holds a higher rank than philosophy, for only 
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in art has tte intellectual intuition otje t tj Th noth 

ing, therefore, higher to the philosophe th n t > a th 8 
opens before him, as it were, the holy of h 1 e wh th t wh h 
is separate in nature and history, and wh h m if an 1 a t n as 
in thought, must ever diverge, hums, as t w n ono flam n 
aa eternal and original union. From thi w e 1 o h th the 
fact and the reason for it, that philosoj hy as ph los phy n 
never he universally valid. Art is that alone to wh h gi n 
aa ahaoiute otjeotivity, and it is through th 1 e th t natu e, 
conseiously productive, concludes and completes itself within itself. 

The " Transcendental Idealism " is the !^ work which 
Schelling wrote after tho method of Eichte. In its principle he 
goes decidedly heyond tho standpoint of Mchte. That which 
was with Fiehte the inconceivable limit of the Ego, Scholling 
deriveB as a necesaaiy duality, from the simple essence of the 
Ego. WMle Uichte had regarded the union of subject, and ob- 
ject, only as an infinite progi'ession towards that which ought to 
be, Scholling looked upon it as actually accomplished in a work 
of art. With Eichte God was apprehended only as tho object of 
a moral faitli, but with Scbelling he was looked upon as the fan- 
mediate object of the sesthetio intuition. This difference between 
the two conld not long be concealed from Schelling. He was 
obliged to see that he no longer stood upon the basis of subjec- 
tive idealism, but that tis real position was that of objective ideal- 
ism. If he had already gone beyond I'iohte in setting the phi- 
losophy of nature and transcendental philosophy opposite to each 
other, it was perfectly consistent for him now to go one step faiv 
ther, and, placing himself on the point of indifference between 
the two, make the identity of the ideal and the real, of thought 
and bemg, as his principle. This principle Spinoza had already 
possessed before him. To this philosophy of identity Schelling 
now found himself peculiarly attracted. Instead of following 
Fichte's method, he now availed himself of that of Spinoza, the 
mathematical, to which he ascribed the greatest evidenoe of proo£ 

III. Third Peeiodi Period op Spinozisk, on the Indif- 

EERESOE OF XHE IHQAL AND THE B.QAL. 
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The principal writings of this period are : — " EsposUion of my 
System of Philosophy " (Journal for Speculative Physios, ii. 2) ; 
the second edition, with additions, of the "Ideas for a Fhiiosophi/ 
of Nature" 1803; the dialogue, "Bruno, or concerning the Di 
vine and the Natural Principle of Things" 1802; "Lectures 
on the Method of AcadcTmcal Study," 1803 j three numbers of a, 
" New Journal for Speculative Physics," 1802-3. Tho charac- 
teristic of the new standpoint of Schellbg, to which we now arrive, 
ifl porfootly exhibited in the definition of reason, which he places 
at the head of the first of the ahove-namcd writings ; I give to 
reason the namo absolute, or tho reason in so far as it is coa- 
ceired as the total indifference of the suhjedive and the obfea- 
tive. To think of reason is demanded of every man ; to think of 
it as absolute, and thus to reaeh the standpoint which I require, 
every thing must bo abstracted from the thinking subject. To 
tim who makes this abstraction, re^on immediately ceases to be 
something subjective, as most men represent it ; neither can it be 
conceived as something objective, since an objective, or that 
which is thought, is only possible in opposition to that which 
thinis. We thus rise through this abstraction to the reality of 
things [zu/m. uiahren an-sich), which reality is precisely in the 
indifference point of the subjective and the objective. The stand- 
point of philosophy is tho standpoint\of re^on; its knowledge is 
a knowledge of things as thoy are in themselves, i. e. as they are in 
the reason. It is the nature of philosophy to destroy every distinc- 
tion which the imagination has mingled with the thinking, and 
to see in things only that through which they express the absolute 
reason, not regarding in them that which, is simply an object for 
that reflection which expends itself on the laws of mechanism and 
in time. Besides reason thero is nothing, and in it is every 
thing. Eeason is the absolute. All objections to this principle 
can only arise from tho fact, that men are in the habit of looking 
at things not as they are in reason, but as they appear. Every 
thing which is, is in essence like the reason, and is one with it. 
It is not .the reason which posits something external to itself, 
but only the false use of reason, which ia connected with the 
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incapacity of forgetting tie subjectiye in itself. THe reason ia 
absolutely one and ]ike itself. The highest law for the being 
of reason, and since there is nothing heaides reason, the tigt- 
eat law for all being, is the law of identity. Between subject 
and object therefore — since it is one and the same absolute 
identity whioh displays itself in both — there can be no differ- 
ence except a qv/tniUaiive difference (a difference of more or 
less), so that nothing is either simple object or simple subject, but 
in all things subject and object are united, this union being in 
different proportions, so that sometimes the subject and sometimes 
the object has the preponderance. But since the absoIut« is pure 
identity of subject and object, there can bo no quantitative differ- 
ence except outside of the identity, i. e. ia the finite. As the 
fundamental form of tho infinite is A=A, so the scheme of the 
finite is A=B (i, e. the union of a subjective with another objec- 
tive in a different proportion). But, in reality, nothing is finite, 
because the identity is the only reality. So fer as there is difi'er- 
ence in individual things, the identity exists in the form of indif- 
ference. If we could see together every thing which is, wo should 
find in all the pure identity, because we shoiild find in all a perfect 
quantitative equilibrium of subjectirity and objectivity. True, 
we find, in looting at individual objects, that sometimes the pre- 
ponderance is on one side and sometimes on the other, but in the 
whole this is compensated. The absolute identity is the absolute 
totality, the universe itself. There is in reality (an-sich) no indi- 
vidual being or thing. There is in reality nothing beyond the 
totality ; and if any thing beyond this ia beheld, this can only 
happen by virtue of an arbitrary separation of tho individual from 
the wtole, which is done through reflection, and ia the source of 
every error. The absolute identity is essentially tho same in 
every part of the univerae. Honce tho universe maybe conceived 
under the figure of a line, in the centre of which is the A^A, 
while at the end on one side is A=B, i. e. a transcendence of the 
subjective, and at the end on the other side is A=3,i.e. a trans- 
cendence of the objective, though this must be conceived so that a 
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relative identity may exist even in tKesG extremes. Tlie one side 
is tlie real or nature, the otlier side is the ideal. The real side 
developes itself according to three potences (a potence, or power, 
indicates a definite quantitative difference of suhjectivity and ob- 
jectivity). (1) The first potence is matter and weight— the 
greatest preponderance of the ohject. (2) The second potence la 
light (A'), an inner — as weight ia an outer — intuition of nature. 
The light is a higher rising of the subjective. It is the absolute 
identity itself. (3) The third potence ia organism (A^), thB 
common product of light and weight. Organiam is just as 
original aa matter. Inorganic nature, aa such, doea not esiat : it 
ia actually organized, and ia, aa it were, tho universal germ out of 
which organiaation proceeds. The organization of every glohe is 
but the inner evolution of the globe itself j the earth itself, by its 
own evolving, becomes animal and plant. The organic world has 
not formed itself out of the inorganic, but has been at least poten- 
tially present in it from the beginning. That matter which lies 
before us, apparently inorganic, ia tho residuum of organic meta- 
morphoses, which could not become organic. The human brain 
ia the highest bloom of the whole organic metamorphosis 
of the earth. From the above, Sehelling adds, it must be per- 
ceived that we af&rm an inner identity of all things, and a poten- 
tial presence of every thing in every other, and therefore even the 
so-called dead matter may be viewed only as a sleeping-world of 
animals and plants, which, in some period, the absolute identity 
may animate and raise to life. At this point Sehelling stops sud- 
denly, without developing further the three potences of the jdeal 
series, corresponding to those of the real. Elsewhere ho com- 
pletes the work by setting up the following three potences of the 
ideal series : (1) Knowledge, tho potence of reflection ; (2) Action, 
the potence of subaumption ; {3) the Reason as the unity of re- 
flection and subaumptioa. These three potences represent them- 
selves : (1) as the true, the imprinting of the matter in the form ; 

(2) as the good, or the imprinting of the form in the matter ; 

(3) aa the beautiful, or the work of ait, the abaolute blending to* 
gether of form and matter. 
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SoLellJng sought also to fiirnisli liimself with a new nietliod 
for knowing the absolute identity. Ncitter the analytic nor tho 
synthetical method seems to him suitable for this, since both are 
only a finite knowledge. Gradually, also, he abandoned the 
mathematical method. The logical forms of the ordinary method 
of knowledge, and even the ordinary metaphysical categories were 
now ineuffioient f h m S h 11 g w 1 1 th t 11 tu 1 

intuition as tk t t i t f t k wl dg I t t 
general, isamjiptgtth ht dbm Wh I b 
hold an object th b f th bj t d my th u^^ht f th 

object is for m 1 I t ly th m B t fh dm y t 
tion, some sepai t ns bl b P * ^ w th th 

thought. But th mt 11 t 1 t nal mtuit b 

. general, and e jb g md dblwththth ht d 
the absolute sljthjt b b Id Tsx t 11 t 1 t t 
ia absolute knowl 1 dasht ly} 1 

that in which th ght dbg *P1 1* hth 

It is the beginning dtkfittptw Iphl phy t b h Id 
immediately and intellectually within thy If th t m md ff 
ence of the ideal and tho real which tho bhll tp j td 
it were from thyself in space and time, Th b 1 t ly b 1 t 
mode of knowledge is wholly and entirely fh bit t It 
That it can never become taught is clea It t m 

be seen why philosophy is bound to hav p 1 g d t the 
unattainable. It seems much more fitting to make so complete a 
separation on every side between the entrance to philosophy and 
the common knowledge, that no road nor track shall lead from the 
latter to the former. The absolute mode of knowledge, like the 
truth which it contains, has no true opposition outside of itself, 
and as it cannot be demonstrated by any intelligent being, so 
nothing can be set up in opposition to it by any, — SeheHing baa 
attempted to bring tho intellectual intuition into a method, and 
has named this method construction. The possibility and the 
necessity of the constructive m.ethod is based upon tho fact that 
the absolute is in all, and that all is the absolute. Construotioa 
is nothmg other than the proving that the whole is absolutely ex- 
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pressed ia erery particnlax relation and otjeot. To construe an 
object, philosophically, is to prove that in this object the whole 
inner atmeture of the absolute repeats itself. 

In Schclling'a " JJeciures on the Method of Academical 
Study" (delivered in 1802, and published in 1803), he sought to 
treat encyclopsediacally, every philosophical discipline from the 
given standpoint of identity or iadiffcrenea. They furnish a con- 
nected and popular exposition of the outlines of his philosophy, in 
the form of a critical modelling of the studies of the uaiyersity 
course. The most noticeable feature in them ia Schelling's attempt 
at a historical coostruotion of Chriatiaoity. The incarnation of 
God is an incarnation from eternity. The eternal Son of God, 
born from the essence of the father of all things, is the finite itself, 
as it ia in the eternal intuition of God. Christ is only the his- 
torical and phenomenal pinnacle of the incarnation ; ^ an indi- 
vidual, he ia a person wholly conceivable from the circumstances 
of the age in which he appeared. Since God is eternally outside 
of all time, it is inconceivable that he should have assumed a 
human nature at any definite moment of time. The temporal 
form of Christianity, the exoteric Christianity docs not correspond 
to its idea, and has its perfection yet to be hoped for, A chief 
hindrance t-o the perfection of Christianity, was, and is the so- 
called Bible, which, moreover, is far inferior to other religious 
■writings, in a genuine religious content. Tlie future must brmg 
a new birth of the esoteric Christianity, or a new and higher form 
of religion. Id which philosophy, religion and poosy shall molt 
together in unity, — This latter remark contains already an intima- 
tion of the " Philosophy of Bevdation," a work subsequently 
written by ScheUing, and which exhibited many of &e principles 
current in the age of the apostle John. In the work we are now 
considering, there are also many other points which correspond to 
this later standpoint of ScheUing. Thus he places at the summit 
of history a kind of golden age. It is inconceivable, he says, that 
man as he now appears, should have raised himself through him- 
self from instinct to consciousness, from animality to rationality. 
Another human race, mnst, therefore, have preceded the present^ 
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which, the old &1g^ hivi, hub ortilize 1 under the form of gods and 
heroes. The first origm of religion and culture ia only conceiva- 
hlo through thi, metruction of highci natures. I hold the condi- 
tion of culture ia the firet conliti n ot the huima lace, and con- 
Biderer the first f un Ut m ot states sciences, leligion aaid arts as 
cotemporary, or rathoi *i3 occ thing so that aU thc^o wore not 
truly separate, but m the com] letest mterpenetration, as it will be 
again in the final consummition fechclbng i** no more than con- 
siatent when he accordingly ippruhends the symbols of mythology 
which we meet with at the begmnmg of history, as disclosures of 
the highest wisdom There is here also a step towards his sub- 
BCc^ueut " FhUosophy of Mjihologij 

The mystical element revealed in these expressions of Sehelling 
gained continually a greater prominence with him. Its growth 
was partly connected with his fruitless search after an absolute 
method, and a fitting form in which he might have Batisfaetorily 
expressed his philosophic intuitions. All noble mysticism testa 
on the incapacity of adequately expressing an infinite content in 
the form of a conception. So SchcUing, after lie had been rest- 
le'ssly tossed about in every method, soon gave up also his method 
of construction, and abandoned himself wholly to the unlimited 
current of his fancy. But though this was partly the cause of 
his mysticism, it is also true that his philosophical standpoint waa 
gradually undergoing a change. Erom the speculatve science of 
nature, he was gradually passing over more and more into the 
philosophy of mind, by which the determination of the absolute 
in hia conception became changed. While he had previously de- 
termined the absolute as the indifierence of the ideal and the real, 
he now gives a preponderance to the ideal over the real, and makeb 
ideality the fundamental determination of the absolute. The 
first ia the ideal ; secondly, the ideal determines itself in itself to 
the real, and the real as such ia the third. The earlier harmony 
of mind and matter is dissolved : matter appears now as the nega- 
tive of mind. Since Sehelling in this way distinguishes the uni- 
verse from the absolute as its counterpart, we seo that he leaves 
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decidedly the basis of Spinozism on whicli he had previously 
stood, and places himself on a new standpoint. 

IV. FouETH Period : the Dibection ov Scoislling's Phi- 
losophy AS Mystical and allied to rTEw-PLAToNiaw. 

The writings of this period are : — " Philosophy and Religion" 
1 804. " .Ea^osition of the true relation of the Philosophy of 
Nature to the improved Theory of Fichie," 1806 j "Medical 
Annual " (published in company with Marcus) 1805-1808. — As 
has already been said, the absolute and the uniTerse were, on the 
standpoint of indifference, identical. Nature and history were 
immediate manifestations of the absolute. But now Schelling lays 
stress upon the difference between the two, and the independence of 
the world. This he expresses in a striking way in the first of the 
above named writings, by placing the origin of the world wholly 
after the manner of New-Platonism, in a breaking away or a fall- 
ing off from the absolute. From the absolute to the actual, there 
is no abiding transition ; the origin of tlie sensible world is only 
conceivable as a complete breakiDg oSper sattum from the abso- 
lute. The absolute is the only real, finite things ai-e not real ; 
they can, therefore, have their ground in. bo reality imparted to 
them from the absolute, but only in a separation and complete 
falling away from the absolute. The reconciliation of this fall, 
and tliB manifestation of God made complete, is the final cause of 
history. With this idea there are also connected other represen- 
tations borrowed from New-Platonism, which Seheliing brings out 
in the same work. He speaks in it of the descent of the eoul 
from intellectuality, to the world of sense, and like the Platonic 
myth he allows this fall of souls to be a punislinient for their self- 
hood (pride) ; he speaks also ia connection with this of a regenera- 
tion, or transmigration of souls, by which, they either begin a 
higher life on a better sphere, or intoxicated with matter, they are 
driven down to a still lower abode, according as they have iu the 
present life laid aside more or less of their selfhood, and become 
purified in a greater or leas degree, to an identity with the infi- 
nite ; but we are especially reminded of New-Platonism by the high, 
place and the mystical and symbolical significance, which ScheOing 
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gives in ttis work to the G-reek m^stenea {is did Emoo), lud flis 
view tliat if leligioa would be held m its pure idealitj , it tan only 
exist as exoteric, nr in the form of mystenc — Tins notion of a 
liigter blendmg togLtLoi of religion and phduaojjliy goes through 
all the wiitings of tliis peiiod All true espirience, says Schel- 
ling in the " Mtdwal Annual,'''' is religious, The esietenee of 
God 13 an empincil truth, and Ihe ground of all experience 
Trui, religion is not philosophy, tut the philosophy whith does 
not unite in sacred h-srmony, religion with seienLO, wcie unwoithy 
of the name. True, I know something higher than science And 
if science has only those two ways open before it to knowledge, 
viz., that of analysis or abstraction, and that of tynthetie deriTa- 
tion, then we deny all science of the absolute bpeculjtion is 
every thing, i. e. a beholding, a contemplation ot thit which is m 
God. Science itself has worth only so far as it is speculative, t e. 
only so far as it is a contemplation of God as he is. But the time 
will come when the eeiences shall more and more cease, and 
immediate knowledge take their place. The mortal eye closes 
only in the highest soienoe, where it is no longer the man who sees, 
but the eternil beholding which has now become seeing in him. 

With this theosophic Mew of the world, Schelling was led to 
pay attention to the eailiei mystics He began to study tlieir 
wTitings He answeied the chaige of mysticism in Jiis controversy 
with Fitbte as follows — Among the learned of the last oentury, 
there was a tacit agreement never to go bejond a certain height, 
and, therefore, the genuine spirit of science was ^ven up to the 
unlearned. These, because they were uneducated and had drawn 
upon themselves the jealousy of the learned, were called . fanat- 
ics. But many a philosopher by profession might well have ex- 
changed all his rhetoric for tho fulness of mind and heart which 
abound in the writings of such fanatics. Therefore I am not 
ashamed of the name of such a fanatic. I will even seek to make 
this reproach true ; if I have cot hitherto studied the writiugs of 
these men correctly, it has been owing to negligence, 

Schelling did not omit to verify these words. There were 
eome special mental affinities between himself and Jacob SoehrrWj 
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with wtom Be now 136031116 more aad more closely joined. A 
study of his writiiiga is indood indicated in Schelliiig's works of 
the present period. One of tKe most faraons of Schelling's writ- 
ings, his theory of ireedom, which appeai-ed after this (" Philoso- 
phiaclie Tinier suohungeK iiber das Wesen der menschlichen 
Freikeii," 1809), is oompoacd entirely in tho apirit of Jacob 
Boehme. We begin with it a new period of SoheUing's philoso- 
phizing, where iiie will in affirmed as the essence of God, and wo 
haye thus a new definition of the absolate differing from eyery 
previona one. 

V, Fifth Period : — Attempt at a Theo&omy and Cosmogo- 
Hy AFTER THE Mamhbr op Jacob Boehme. 

Schelling had much in common with Jacob Boehme. Both con- 
sidered tho speeu-lative cognition as a kind of immediate intuition. 
Both made use-of forms which mingled the abstract and the sen- 
suous, and interpenetrated the dcfinitenoss of logic with the coloring 
of fancy. Both, in fine, were speculatively in oloso contact. The 
aeif-duplieation of the absolute waa a fundamental thought of 
Boehme. He started with tho principle, that the divine essence 
was the indeterminable, infinite, and inconceivable, the absence of 
ground [Ungrund). This absence of ground now projects itself in 
a proper feeling of its abstract and infinite casence, into the finite,, 
*. e. into a ground, or the centre of nature, in the dark womb of 
which qualities are produced, &om whose harsh collision the light- 
ning streams forth, which, as mind or principle of light, is des- 
tined to rule aad explain the struggling powers of nature, so that 
the God who has been raised from the absence of ground through 
a ground to the light of the mind, may henceforth move in an 
eternal kingdom of joy. This tbeogony of Jacob Boehme is in 
striking accord with the present standpoint of Schelling. Aa 
Boehme had approbonded the absolute as the indeterminable ab- 
sence of ground, so had Schelling in bia earlier writings appre- 
hended it aa indifference. As Boehme had distinguished this ab- 
sence of ground from a ground, or from nature and from God, as 
the light of minds, so had Schelling, in the writings of the last 
period, apprehended the absolute as a self-renunciation, and a re- 
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turn tact from tliis reniraciation into & higher unity with itself. 
"We have here the three chief elements of that history of God, 
around which Sohelling's essay on freedom tarns: (1) God aa 
indifference, or tte ahsence of ground ; (2) God as duplication 
into ground and existence, real and ideal; (3) Reconciliation of 
this duplication, and elevation of the original indifference to iden- 
tity. The first element of the divine life is that of pure indiffer- 
ence, or indiBtinguishableness. This, which precedes every thing 
existing, may he called the original ground, or the absence of 
ground. The absence of ground is not a product of opposites, 
nor are they contained itn^liciie in it, but it is a proper essence 
separate from every opposite, and having no predicate but that of 
prodicatelessness. Heal and ideal, darkness and light, can never 
be predicated of the absence of ground as oppoaites ; they can. 
only be affirmed of it as not-opposites in a neither-nor. From 
this indifference now rises the duality ; the absence of ground 
separates into two eo-eternal beginnings, so that ground and ex- 
istence may become one through love, and the indeterminable and 
lifeless indifference may rise to a dotei-minate and living identity. 
Since nothing is before or external to God, he must have the 
ground of his existence in himself. But this ground is not sim- 
ply logical, as conception, but real, as something which is actual- 
ly to be distinguished in God from existence ; it is nature in God, 
an essence inseparable indeed from him, but yet distinct. Hence 
we cannot assign to this ground understanding and will, but only 
desire after this ; it is the longing to produce itself. But in tliat 
this ground movea in its longing according to obscure, aud un- 
certain laws lite a swelling sea, there is, self-begotten in God, 
another and reflexive motion, an inner representation by which he 
beholds himself in his image. This representation is the eternal 
word in God, which rises as light in the dartness of the ground, 
and endows its blind longing with understanding. This under- 
standing, united with the ground, becomes pre-creating will. Its 
wort is to give order to nature, and to regulate the hitherto un- 
regulated ground ; and from this explanation of the real through 
the ideal, comes the creation of the world. The development of 
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the world has two stadia : (1) tho travail of ligLt, or tte pro- 
gi-esaive development of nature to man ; (2) the travail of jnind, 
or the development of mind in history. 

(1.) The peogressiye development of nature proceeds from, a 
conflict of the groaud with the uaderataading. The ground 
originally sought to produce every thing solely from itself, hut 
its products had no consistenco without the uuderstanding, and 
went again to the ground, a creation which wo seo exhibited in 
the extinct classes of animals ajid plants of the pre-Adamite 
world- But consecutively and gradually, the ground admitted 
the work of the understanding, and every such step towards light 
IB indicated hj a new class of nature's beings. In every creature 
of nature we must, therefore, diatinguiah two principles : first, 
the obscure principle through which the creatures of nature are 
separate from God, and have a particular will ; second, the divine 
principle of the understanding, of the universal will. With irra^ 
tional creatures of nature, however, these two principles are not 
yet brought to unity ; but the particular will is simple seeking 
and desire, while the universal will, without the individual wUl, 
reigns aa an external power of nature, as controlling instinct. 

(2.) The two principles, the particular and the universal will, 
are first united in man as they are in the absolute ; but in God 
they are united inseparably, and in man separably, for otherwise 
God could not reveal himself in man. It is even this separable- 
ness of the universal will, and the particular will, which makes 
good and evil possible. The good is the subjection of the par- 
ticular win to the universal will, and the reverse of this right 
relation is evil. Human freedom consists in this possibility of 
good and evU, The empirical man, however, is not free, but hia 
whole empirical condition is posited by a previous act of intelli- 
gence. The man must act just as he does, but is nevertheless 
free, because he has from eternity freely made himself that which 
ho now necessarily is. The history of the htunan race is founded 
for the most part on the struggle of the individual will with the 
universal will, as the history of nature is founded on the struggle 
of the ground with the underetandiog. The different stages 
15 
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through ■which gtiI, as a historical power, takes its way in conflict 
with lOTO, constitute the periods of the world's hiatory, Chris- 
tianity ia the centre of history ; in Christ, the principle of love 
came in. personal contact with incarnate evil : Christ waa the 
mediator to reconcile on the highest stage the creation with G-od ; 
for that which is personal can alone redeem the personal. The 
end of history is the reconciliation of the particular will and loye, 
the pre'vaience of the umversal will, so that God shall bo all in 
all. The original indifference is thus elevated to identity. 

Schelling has given a farther justification of this Ms idea of 
God, in hia controversial pamphlet against tTaflobi, (1812). The 
charge of Batnralism which Jaeohi made against him, he sought to 
refute by showing how the true idea of God was a union of 
naturalism and tiieism. Naturalism seeks to conceive of God as 
ground of the world (immanent), while theism would view him aa 
the world's cause (transcendent) i the true course is to unite both 
deter minatlona, God is at the same time ground and cause. It 
no way contradicts the conception of God to affirm that, so far aa 
ho reveals himself, he developea himself from himself, advaacing 
from the ijnperfeet to the perfect ; the imperfect is in feet the 
perfect itself, only in a state of becoming. It is necessary that 
this becoming should bo by stages, ia order that the fulness of the 
perfect may appear on all sides. If there wero no obscure ground, 
no nature, no negative principle in God, we could not speak of a 
conseiousneas of God. So long as the God of modern theism 
remains the simple essence which ought to be purely essential, 
but which in fact is without essence, so long aa an actual twofold- 
n^a is not recognized in God, and a limiting and denying energy 
(a nature, a negative priaciple) ia not placed in opposition to the 
estending and affirming energy in God, so long will science be 
entitled to miike its denial of a personal God. It ia universally 
and essentially impossible to conceive of a being with conscious- 
ness, which has not been brought into limit by some denying energy 
within himself — aa universally and essentially impossible as to 
conceive of a circle without a ceutre. 

VI. Since the essay against Jacobi, which in 'its philosophical 
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content accords mainly with liia theory of freedom, Schelling has 
not made public any thing of importance. He has often announced 
a work entitled " Die WeUalter" whioh should contain a com- 
plete and elaborate exposition of his philosophy, hut has always 
withdrawn it before its appearance. Paulus has surreptitiously 
brought his later Berlin lectures before tho publio in a manner 
for which he has been greatly blamed : but siooe this publieation 
ia not recognized by Sohelling timself, it cannot be used aa ac 
authentic source of . knowledge of his philosophy. During this 
long period, Schelling has published only two articles of a philo- 
sophical content : " On the Deities of Samoihracos," 1815, and 
a " (Jritieal Preface" to Becker's translation of a preface of 
Cousin, 1834. Both articles are very characteristic of the pre- 
sent standpoint of Sohelling's philosophiKing— he himself calls bis 
present philosophy Positive Philosophy, or the Philosophy of My- 
thology (md Bevelatioii,— hat as they give only intimations of 
this, and do not reach a complete eKposition, they do not admit 
of being used for our purpose. 



SECTION SLIT. 

TBAHSITIOH TO HEGEL. 

The great want of Schelling's philosophizing, was its inability 
to furnish a suitable form for the philosophic coatent. Schelling 
wont through the list of all methods, and at. last abandoned all. 
But this absence of method into which he ultimately sani, contra- 
dicted the very principle of his philosophiaing. If thouglit and 
being are identical, yet form and content cannot be indifferent in 
respect to each other. On the standpoint of absolute tnowledge, 
there must be found for the absolute content an absolute form, 
whioh shall be identical with the content. This is tie position 
assumed by Segd. Hegel has fused the content of Schelling's 
philosophy by means of tlie absolute method. 
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Hegel spraDg as truly from iFiclite as from ScLclling ; the 
origin of his system is found in hoth. His method is essentially 
that of Fichte, hut his general philosophioal standpoint ia Sohell- 
ing's. Ho has combined both Eichte and Schellirg. 

Hegel has himself, in his " Phenomenology," the first work in 
which he appeared as a philosopher on his own hoolr, having prc- 
riously been considered as an adherent of Schelling — clearly ex- 
pressed his difference from Schelling, which ho comprehensively 
affirms in the following three hits {Schlaffworte):—ln Schelling's 
philosophy, the absolute is, as it were, shot out of a pistol ; it is 
only the night in which every cow looks black ; when it ia widened 
to a system, it is like the course of a painter, who has- on his 
palette but two colors, red aud green, and who would cover a 
surface with the former when a historical piece was demanded, 
and with the latter when a landscape was required. The first of 
these charges refers to the mode of attaining the idea of the abso- 
lute, viz., immediately, through intellectual intuition ; this leap 
Hegel changes, ia his Phenomenology, to a regular transit, proceed- 
ing step by step. The second charge relates to the way in which 
the absolute thus gained is conceived and expressed, viz., simply 
as the absence of all finite distinctions, and not as the immanent 
positing of a system of distinctions within itself. Hegel declares 
that every thing depends upon apprehending and expre^ing tie 
true not as substance [i. e. as negation of detenuinateness), but as 
subject (as a positing and producing of finite distinction). The 
third charge has to do with Scheliing's manner of carrying out his 
principle through the concrete content of the faets given in the 
natural and intellectual worlds, via., by the application of a ready- 
made schema (the opposition of the ideal and the real) to the 
objects, instead of suffering them to unfold and separate them- 
selves from themselves. The school of Sehellinig was especially 
given to this schematizing forinalism, and that which Hegel re- 
marks, in the introduction to his Fhenomenology, may very well be 
applied to it : " If the formalism of a philosophy of nature should 
happen to teach that the understanding is electricity, or that the 
animate is nitrogen, the inexperienced might look upon such iU' 
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stnietjons mth deep amazement, and perhaps revere them aa dis- 
playing the marks of profound geaius. But the trick of such u 
wisdom is as readily learned aa it is easily practised ; its repetition 
is as insufferable aa the repetition of a discovered feat of legerde- 
main. This method of affixing to cYcry thing heavenly and 
earthly, to all natural and intellectual forms, the twO determina- 
tions of the universal scheme, makes the universe like a grocer's 
shop, in wkioh a row of closed jars stand witli their labels pasted 

The point, therefore, of great^t difference between Scbelling 
and Hegel is their philosophical method, and this at the same 
time forma tho bond of close connection which unites Hegel with 
Fichte. Thesis, antithesis, synthesis — this was tie method by 
which Fichte had sougtit to deduce all being from the Ego, and 
in precisely the same way Hegel deduces all being — the intellec- 
tual and natural universe — from the thought, only with tliis dif- 
ference, that with him that which was idealiaticaUy deduced had 
at the same time an objective reality. While the practical ideal- 
ism of Fichto stood related to the objective world as a producer, 
and the ordinary empiricism as a beholder, yet with Hegel the 
Bpeeulative (conceiving) reason is at the same time productive and 
beholding, I produce (for myself) that which is (in itself) without 
my producing. The result of philosophy, aaya Hegel, is the 
thought which is by itself, and wliich comprehends in itself tha 
universe, and changes it into an intelligent world. To raise all 
being to being in tho consciousness, to knowledge, is the problem 
and the goal of philozophiaing, and this g9al is reached when the 
mind has become able to begot the whole objective world from 

In his first great work, the " Phenomendogy of ihe Mind,'" 
Hegel sought to establish the standpoint of absolute knowledge or 
absolute idealism. He furnishes iu this work a history of tho 
phenomenal consciousness (whence Its title), a development of the 
formative epochs of the consciousness in its progress to philo- 
sophical knowledge. The inner development of consciousness 
consists in this, viz., that the peculiar condition in which it finds 
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itself liecomes objectified (or coascioiis), and througli tiis inow- 
ledge of its own being the oonseiousnesa rises ever a new step to 
a higher condition. The " Phenomenology " soeks to show how, 
and out of who.t necessity the consciousness advances from step to 
step, from reality to being per se (vom, Ansich zum Fiirsich), 
from being to knowledge. The author begins with the immediate 
consciousness as the lowest step. He entitled this section : " The 
Sensuous Certainty, or the This and the Mine.'''' At this stage 
the question is asked the Ego : what b this, or what is here ? and 
it answers, e. g. the tree ; and to >the question, what is now ? it 
answers now is the night. But if we turn ourselves around, here 
is not a tree but a house; andif we write down the second answer, 
and look at it again after a little time, we find that now ia no 
longer night but raid-day. The this becomes, therefore, a not- 
this, i. e & uniYorsal And very naturally ; for if I say : this 
piece ofpj yt h 1 rypj sa this piece of paper, 
and lb ly d th 1 By such inner dialectics the 

whole fill f th mm d t t ty t the sense in perception 
is gone J this w y — T formative step (every 

form) of th ia f th ph 1 sopbizing subject is in- 

volved tit d d by this immanent dialec- 

tics to h h f m t ss — this process of develop- 

ment g t li th t d t destroyed, i. e. till all 

strange b tw bj t d bj t d sappears, and the mind 

rises to 1 f t If k wl d and If-certainty. To charac- 
terize bflytldff ttpfthi ooesB, we might say that 
the oonsLiouBness is fiist fiund as a certainty of the sense, or as 
the this and the mine ; next as perception, which apprehends the 
objective as a thing with its properties ; and then as understand- 
ing, i. e. apprehending the objects as being reflected in itself, or 
distinguishing between power and expression, being and jnanifea* 
tation, outer and inner. From this point the oonsciouaness, which 
has only recognized itself, its own pure being in its objects and 
their determinations, and for which therefore every other thing 
than itself has, as such, no significance, becomes the self-like Ego, 
and ris^ to the truth and certainty of itself to self- consciousness. 
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i Itcoome uniTersal, or aa roason, now tra- 
!a of developmentsteps, until it manifests itself 

1 which, in accord with all rationality, and 
i with the rational world without, extends itself over the 
natural and intolloctual universe aa Us kmgdom, in which it finds 
itself at home. Mind now passes through its stages of uncon- 
etcaJued m9ra.Iity, culture and refinement, ethics and the ethical 
view of the world to religion ; and religion jteelf in its perfection, 
as i-evealed religion becomes nbsolute tnowledge. At this last 
stage being and thought are no more ?eparite, bemg lo no longer 
an object for the thought but the thought its<lf is the object of 
the thought. Science is uotbmg other than the true knowledge 
of the mind concernmg itaelfi In the conclusion of the Fht 
nomenology" Hegel casts the following retrospect on the oouise 
which he baa laid down The go<i! whii,h !'• to be re iched viz , 
absolute knowledge, ot the mmd kn< wm^ itacJt as mind, requires 
H8 to take notice of m nds as thpy aie m them el\ei and the 
organization of thoir iinglom. These elements are preserved, 
and fumlBhed to hs eittei by hist )ry where we look at the side 
of the mind's free existence is it ar-cidentally appeire oi by the 
fioience of phenomenal knowli-dge where we look at the side of 
the mind's ideal orgaoizatun These two oourees taken tjgethei, 
as the ideal history give us the real histoiy and tht trui, bemg 
of the absolute spirit, the actujlity, Jruth, tnd CLrtdinty of his 
throne, without which he were lifeless and alone; only ' from the 
cup of this kingdom of minds does there fitream. forth for him his 
infinity.' " 



SECTION XLV. 



George Wilhelm Friedrieh Hegel was born at Stuttgart, the 
27th of August, 1770. In his eighteenth year he entered the 
universitj of Tubingen, in order to devote himself to the study 
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of tlieology. During his oourae of study here, Le attracted no 
marked attention ; Schelling, who was his junior in years, shone 
far beyond all his cotomporariea. After leaving Tiibingen, he 
took a situation as private tutor, first in Switzerland, and after- 
wards in Frankfort-on-the-Main till 1801, when he settled down 
at Jena. At first he was regarded as a disciple, and defender of 
Schelliiig'a philosophy, and as such he wrote in 1801 his first 
minor treatise on the " Difference behveen Fichte and SchelUng." 
Soon afterwards he heoame associated with Schelling in publish- 
ing the" Ot litcoi Jovrtial of Philosophy" 1802-3, for which he 
fornished a number of important articles. His labors as an aca- 
demical teai her met ■it first with but little encouragement ; he 
gave his first lectare to only four hearers. Yet in 1806 he 
became proietsoi m the university, though the political catastro- 
phe in which the countij WM soon afterwards involved, deprived 
him again of tta place. Amid the cannon's thunder of the battle 
of Jena, he finished " ihe Phe-niymenology of the Mind," his first 
great and independent work, the crown of his Jena labors. Ho 
was subsequently in ths habit of calling this book which appeared 
in 1807, his " voyage of discovery." From Jena, Hegel for want 
of the means of subsistence went to Eaiaberg, where for two years 
he was editor of a political journal published there. In the 
fall of 1808, he became rector of the gymnasium at Huremberg. 
In this situation he' wrote- his Logie, 1812-16. AU his works 
were produced slowly, and he first properly began his literary ac- 
tivity as Schelling finished his, la 1816, ho received a call to a 
professorship of philosophy at Heidelberg, where in 1817 he pub- 
lished his " ^ncydopcedia of the philosapMcal sciences,'" in which 
for the first time ho showed the whole circuit of his system. But 
bis peculiar fame, and his far-reaching activity, dates first from 
his call to Berlin in 1818. It was at Berlin that he snrrounded 
himself with an extensive and very actively scientific school, and 
where through his connection with the Prussian government he 
gained a political influence and acq^uired a reputation for his phi- 
losophy, as the philosophy of the State, though this neither speaks 
fevorably for its inner purity, nor its moral credit. YQt in big 
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"Philosophy of Mights" which, appoai-ed in 1821 (a time, to be 
sure, whea the Prussian State had not jet shown any decidedly 
anti-conatitntlonal tendency), Hegel docs not deny the political 
demands of the present age ; ho declares in favor of popular re 
pieaentation, freedom of the press, and publicity o£ judicial pro 
cocdingi, tiial by jury, and an administrative independence of 
coipo rations 

In Berlin, Hegel gave lectures upon almost every hranch of 
philosophy, and these have been published by his disciples and 
friends after his death. Hifi manner as a lecturer was stammer- 
iiig, clumsy, and unadorned, but waa still not without a peculiar 
attraction as the immediate expression of profound thoughtfulness. 
His social intercourse was more with the uncultivated than with 
the learned ; he was not fond of shining as a, genius in social cir- 
cles. In 1829 he became rector of the university, an office which 
he administered in a more practical manner than FicHto had 
done. Hegel died with the cholera, Nov. 14th, 1831, the day also 
of Leibnitz's death. He rests in the same churehyard with 
Solger and Fichte, near by the latter, and not far from the former. 
His writings and lectures form seventeen volumes which have ap- 
peared since 1832: Vol. I, Minor Articles; II. Phenomenology; 
III-V. Logic; TI.-Vir. Encyclopedia; YIII. PhUosphy of 
Eights; IX. Philosophy of History; X. .Esthetics; XI.-XII. Phi- 
losophy of Ecligion ; XIII,-XV. History of Philosophy ; XVI- 
XVII. Miscellanies. His life has been written by Rosenkranz. 

Hegel's system may be divided in a number of ways. The 
best mode is by conneeting it with ScheUing. Schcllings's abso- 
lute was the identity or the indifference point of the ideal and the 
real. From this Hegel's threefold division immediately follows. 
(1) The exposition of the indifference point, the development of 
the pure conceptions or determinations in thought, which lie at the 
basis of all natural and intellectual life; in other words, the logi- 
cal unfolding of the absolute, — ihe science of logic. (2) The 
development of the real world or of nature — natural philosophy. 
(3) The development of Ihe ideal world, or of mind as it shows 
itself concretely in right, morals, the state, art, religion, and 
15" 
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Bcicnco. — Philosophy of Mind. These tiree parts of tlie system 
represesit the tiree elements of the ahsolate method, thesis, anti- 
thesis, synthesis. The ahsoluto is at first pure, and immaterial 
thought ; secondly, it is differentiation {And&rsseyn) of the pure 
thought or its dJremptionfi'cr^eJTuni?) in space and time — nature; 
thirdly, it retnrna from this self-estrangement to itself, destroys 
the differentiation of nature, and thus hecomes actual self-know- 
ing thought or mind. 

I. Science of Logic. — The Hegelian logic is the seientifio 
exposition and developm t f th pui \ tions of reason, 

those conceptions or categ es wh hi t th h a of all thought 
and being, and whieh d t m th Ij t knowledge as 
truly as they form the J dw 11 g ul f th bjectiye reality; 
in a word, those ideas ia wh h th d 1 d th real have their 
point of coincidence. Th 1 ma tig y Hegel, is the 
truth, as it is per se in it t h t It as Hegel him 

self fignratively express t th p nt t f God as he s 



: eternal heing, 
finito mind. In this reap t t 
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and Kant in his transcenl 
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dy m d fhinkworthy 1 e 
m f, th J c acepti n of 
b t "W Iff n his ontology, 

t 1 Ijt B t they had neither 

t Uy ft 1 (Kant excepted) 

derived them from one p p! b t h d ly t ken them up om- 
pirically, and treated them 1 1 j, Uy B t n opposition to 
this course,,Hegel attempt 1 (1) t pi * Ij ollect the pure 

art- conceptions ; (2) to c t Uy ft th m ( to exclude every 
tiling but pure thought) 1 ( ) — -wh h is th most character- 
istic peculiarity of the H g 1 1 — t 1 these dialeeti- 
ealij from one another, and cairy them out to an internally con- 
nected system of pure reason. Hegel starts with the view, that 
in every conception of the reason, every other is contained imph- 
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eite, and may be dialecticallj deTeloped from it. Fiolito tad al- 
ready claimed that tlie reason must deduce the whole system of 
knowledge purely from itself without any thing taken for granted ; 
that some principle must be sought which should be of itself cer- 
tain, and need no farther proof, and from which every thing else 
could be derived. Hegel holds fast to this thought. Starting 
from the simplest conception of reason, that of pure being, which 
needs no farther establisHng, he seeks from this, by advancing 
from one conception over to another and a richer one, to deduce 
the whole system of the pure knowledge ^f reason. The lever of 
this development is the dialectical method. 

Hegel's dialeetioai method is partly taken from Plato, and 
partly from Bichte, The conception of negation is Platonic. AH 
negation, says Hegel, is position, affirmation. If a conception is 
negated, the result is not the pure nothing — a pure negative, but 
a concrete positive ; there results a new conception which extends 
around the negation of the preceding one. The negation of the one 
e. g. is the eoneeption of the many. In this way Hegel makes negar 
tion a vehicle for dialectical progress. Every pre-supposed concep- 
tion is denied, and from its negation a higher and richer conception 
is gained. This is connected with the method of Eichte, which 
posits a fundamental synthesis; and by analyzing this, seeks its 
antitheses, and then unites again these antitheses through a second 
synthesis, — e. g. being, nothing, becoming, quality, quantity, 
measure, &o. This method, which is at the same time analytical 
and synthetical, Hegel has carried through the whole system of 
science. 

We now proceed to a brief survey of tho Hegelian Logic. It 
is divided into three parts ; the doctrine of heing, the doctrine of 
essence, and the doctrine of eoneeption. 

1. The Doctrine OF BBUiG. (1.) QwaJift/.—Scienoe begins with 
the immediate and indeterminate conception of being. This, in ita 
want of content and emptiness, is nothing more than a pure negation, 
a nothing. These two conceptions are thus as absolutely identical as 
they are absolutely opposed; each of the two disappears immediate- 
ly in its contrary. This oscillation of tho two is the pure heeomingy 
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wHob, if it be ft tranKtioE from DOtliiiig to being, we oall driving, 
or, in the reverse case, we call it & dwarfing. Tlie still and sim- 
ple precipitate of this process of arising and departing, is exist- 
ence {Dase^). Existence is being with a determinateness, or it 
w quaUtif ; more oloaelyy it ia reality or limited existence. Lim:' 
ited existence excludes every dther from itself. This reference 
to itself, which is seMi through its negative relation lo every other^ 
we call being p^r se {Fursichseyn), Being jye*- se which, refers 
itself only to itself, and repels every o-ther from itself, is the one^ 
But, by means of this repelling, the one posits imaiediately Tnany 
ones. Bat the many ones are not distinguished from ea^ cfther^ 
One ia what the other is. She roany are therefore one. But the 
one is just as truly the manifold. For its exclusion ia the posit- 
ing of its contrary, or it posits itself thereby as manifold. By 
this dialectic of attraction Mid repulsion, quality passes over into 
quantity ; for indifference in respect of diBtiiistion or qualitative 
determinateness ia quantity- 

(2. ) Qvantity. — Quantity is determination of greatness, which, 
as euch, is indifferent in respect of quality. In so fat aa the 
greatness contains many ones distinguishably within itself, it is a 
discrete, or has the element of discretion ; but on the other hand, 
in so far as the many ones are similar, and the greatness is thua 
indistinguishable, it is contiriMous, or has the element of con- 
tinuity. Each of these two determinations is at the same time 
identical with the other ; discretion cannot he conceived without 
continuity, nor continuity without discretion. The existence of 
quantity, or the limited qnantity, is the quantum. The quan- 
tum has also manifoldness and unity in itself; it is the enumera- 
tion of the unities, i. e. number. Corresponding to the quantum 
or the extensive greatness, is the intensive greatness or the degree. 
With the conception of degree, so for as degreo is simpie deter- 
minateneaa, quantity approaches quality again. The unity of 
quantity and quality is the measure. 

(B.) The measure is a qualitative quantum, a quantum on 
which the quality is dependent. An example of quantity deter- 
mining the quality of a definite object is found in the temperature 
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of water, which decides whether the water shall remain water oi 
turn to ice or stoam. Here the quantimi of heat actually consti- 
tutes the quality of the water. Quality and quantity are, there- 
fore, ideal determinations, perpetually turning around on one 
beingj'on a third, which is distinguished from the immediate what 
and how much (quality and quantity) of a thing. This third is 
the essence^ which is the negation of every thing immediate, or 
quality independent of the immediate being. Essence is being 
in se, being divided in itself, a self-separation of being. Hence 
the twofoldness of all determinations of- essence. 

2. The Doctrikb of Essbkcb. (1.) The Essence as such. 
The essence as reflected being is the reference to itself only as it is 
a reference to something other. We apply to this being the term 
reflected analogously with the reflection of light, which, when it 
falls o» a mirror, is thrown back by it. As now tlie reflected light 
is, through its reference to another object, something mediated or 
posited,Vso the reflected being is that which is shown to he mediat- 
ed or grounded through another. From the fact that philosophy 
makes its problem to know the essence of things, the immediate 
being of things is represented as a covering or curtain behind 
which the essence is concealed. If, therefore, we speak of the 
essence of an object, the immediate being standing over against 
the essence (for without this the essence cannot be conceived), is 
set down to a more negative, to an appearance. The being ap- 
pears in the essence. The essence is, therefore, the being as 
appearance in itself. The essence when conceived in distinction 
from the appearance, gives the conception of the essential, and 
that which only appears in the essence, is the essenceloss, or the 
unessential. But since the essential has a being only in distino- 
tdoa from the aneasential, it follows that the latter is essential to 
the former, which needs its unessential just as much as the uuea- 
sential needs it. Each of the two, therefore, appears in the other, 
or there takes place between them a reciprocal reference which we 
call rejection. We have, therefore, to do in this whole sphere 
with determinations of reflection, with determinations, each one 
of which refers to the other, and cannot be conceived without it 
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(e. g. positive and negative, ground and soqueaee, thing and pro- 
perties, content and form, power and expression). We have, 
therefore, in tto development of tte eaaence, those same deter- 
minations which we found in the development of being, only no 
longer in an immediate, hut in a reflected form. Instead of hcing 
and nothing, we have now the forms of the positive and negative ; 
instead f th th t t (i? j i wo now have eziatence. 

BsH fl t 1 b f oe to itself, which, how- 

over, is m d t d th iij,h f to something otlier which 

appears t Th fl t d f to itself we call identity/ 

(which t f t ly d h t tly xpressed in the so-called 

first prm pi f th ght th t A=A) This identity, as a nega- 
tivity referring itself to itself, as a repulsion of its own from Itself 
contains essentially the determination of distinction. The imme- 
diate and external distinction is the difference. The essential dis- 
tinction, tho distinction in itself, is the aniiihesis (positive and 
negative). Tho self-opposition of the essence is the confradietion. 
The antithesis of identity and distinction is put in i 
the conception of the ground. [Since now the e 
itself from itself, there is the essence as identical with itself or 
the ground, and the essence as distinguished from itself or the 
sequenced] la the category of ground and sequence the same 
thing, i. e. the essence, is twice posited ; the grounded and the 
ground are one and the same content, which mates it difBeult to 
define the ground except through the sequence, or the sec[uence 
except through the ground. Tho two can, therefore, be divided 
only by a powerful abstraction ; but because the two are identi- 
cal, it is peculiarly a formalism to apply this category. If reflec- 
tion would inquire after a ground, it is because it would see tlie 
tbing as it were in a twofold relation, once i 
and then as posited through a ground. 

(2.) Essence and Phenomenon. — The phenor, 
pearaace which the essence fills, and which is heuco no longer 
essenceless. There is no appearance without essence, and no 
essence which may not enter into phenomenon. It is one and the 
same content which at one time is taken as essence, and at another 
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as ptenomenon. In the phenomenal essence we recogniae the 
positire element which has hitherto been called ground, hut which 
we now name conieni, and the negative element which we call the 
form,. Every essence is a unity of content and form, i. e. ii exists. 
In distinction from immediate being, we call that being which haa 
proceeded from some ground, existence^ i. e. grounded being. 
When we view the essence as existing, wo call it ihing. In tha 
relation of a thing to itsproperties we have a repetition of the re- 
lation of form and content. The propertiea show ua the thing in 
respect of its form, b t 't is th' ^ 'n p t f 't t t TI 
ri,*.ation between the th g d t p p t mm ly d 

ted by the verb to h ( y th th ^ P 1 ' ) 1 

to distinguish betwe th tw Th gat f 

ence to itself, and p 11 g t If f t It d t a 

reflection in an alter pm d 

lilto all the other cat g f 

is posited twice. Th i w ly b pi 

pression, and the exj ly f th j 

eyery explanation of wh h th t g y a 
gical. To regard p w is n bl is 

of the understandin p t t wn d — A h gh si 
sion for the category fpw \ \ th teyl 

inner and outer. Th Itt tgytdhgh tl th 

former, because pow 1 m Itt t p^stlf 

but the inner is th p t ly m t t g tsel£ 

Both of these, the i d th t 1 d t 1 th 

is without the other Th t g whi h th m mt lly n 

respect of his character, is be also esternally m hia action. The 
truth of this relation will be, therefore, the identity of inner and 
outer, of essence and phenomenon, viz. : 

(3.) Actiiality. — Actuality must bo added as a iki/rd to being 
and existence. In the actuality, the phenomenon is a complete 
and adequate manifestation of the essence. The true actuality 
is, therefore (in opposition to possibility and contingency), a 
necessary being, a rational necessity. The well-hnown Hegelian 
sentence that every thing is rational, and every thing rational ia 
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actual, is seen in this apprehension of " aetnalitj " to he a simple 
tantology. The aecessary, when posited as its own ground, iden- 
tical irith itself, is substance. Tbo phenomenal side, the uneeaea- 
tial in the substance, and the contingent in the necessary, are aeci- 
dences. These are no longer related to the substance, as tlie 
phenomenon to the essence, or the outer to the inner, i. e. as an 
adequate manifestation ; they are only transitory affections of the 
substance, accidentally changing phenomenal foiins, like sea waves 
on the water of the sea. They are not produced by the substance, 
but are rather destroyed in it. The relation of substance leads to 
the relation of cause. In the relation of cause there is one and 
the same thing posited on. the one side as cause, and on the other 
side as effect. The cause of warmth is warmth, and its effect U 
again warmth. The effect is a higher conception than the acci- 
dence, since it actually stands over against the cause, and the cause 
itself passes over into effect. So far, however, as each side is the 
relation of cause presupposes the other, we shall find the true 
relation one in which each side is at the same time cause and effect, 
i. e. reciprocai action. Keeiprocal action is a higher relation 
than causality, because there is no pure causality. There is no 
effect without counteraotiou. We leave the province of essence 
with the category of reciprocal action. All the categories of 
essence had shown themselves aa a duplex of two sides, bat when 
we come to the category of reciprocal action, th.o opposition be- 
tween cause and effect is destroyed, and theymcet together; unity 
thus takes again the place of duplicity. We have, therefore, 
again a being which coincides with mediate being. This unity of 
being and essecoe, this inner or realized necessity, is the conception. 

3. The Doctrutb of the Conception. — A eonceptioa is a 
ra,tionaE Eecessity. We can only have a conception of that whose 
true necessity we have recognized. The conception is, therefore, 
the truly actual, the peculiar essence ; because it states as well 
that which is actual as that which should be, 

{1.) The subjective conception contains the elements of uni- 
versality (the conception of species), particularity (ground of 
classification, logical difierence), and individuality (speoles — logi- 
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cal difference). The coaceptioa is therefore a unity of that wticli 
is distinct. The self- separation of the conception is the ywc^gmerei 
In the judgment, the conception appears aa aolf-excluding dual- 
ity. The twofoldness is seen in the difference between subject 
and predicate, and the unity in the copula. Progress in the dif- 
ferent forms of judgment, consists in this, via, that the copula 
fills itself more and more with the conception. But thiia the 
judgment passes over into the conclusion or inference, i. e. to the 
conception which is identical with itself through the conception. 
In the inference one conception is concluded with a third through 
a second. The diferent figures of the conclusion are the differ- 
erent steps in the self-mediation of the conception. The concep- 
tion is when it mediates itself with itself and the conolusion is no 
longer suhjectiye ; it is no longer my act, hut an objective rela- 
tion is fulfiUed in it. 

(3.) Ohjectiviiy is a reality only of the conception. The ob- 
jective conception has-three steps, — Mechanism^ or the indifferent 
relation of objects toeachothe Gletrt' or the interpenetra- 
tion of objects and their neu a iza T edlogy, or the inner 

design of objects. The end a mp uh g elf or the self-end is, 

(3,) The idea. — The idea s he h gh logical definition of 
the absolute. The immedia ex st n e of he idea, we call life, 
or process of life. Every h nj, 1 m^ s s f-end immanent-end. 
The idea posited in its difference aa a relation of objective and 
subjective, is theirwe and good. The true is the objective ration- 
ality subjectively posited; tho good is the subjective rationality 
carried into the objectivity. Both conceptions together consti- 
tute the absolute idea, which is just as truly as it should be, 
i. e. the good is just as truly actualized aa the true is living and 
self-realizing. 

The absolute and full idea is in space, because it discharges 
itself from itself, aa its reflection'; this its being in space is 
Jfature. 

II. The Soibkce op Natuue. — Nature is the idea in the 
form of differentiation. It is tho idea estornalizLng itself; it 
is the mind estranged from itself. The unity of the conception 
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is therefore concealed in Daturo, and since pbilosopliy makes it its 
protlom to seek out the intelligence which ia hidden in nature, 
and to pursue the process by which nature loses its own charac- 
ter and becomes mind, it should not forget that the essence of 
nature consists in. being which has externalized itself, and that 
tie products of nature neither have a reference to themselYes, nor 
correspond to the conception, but grow up in unrestrained and 
unbridled contingency. Nature is a bacchanalian god who nei- 
ther bridlea nor cJieoka himself. It therefore represents no ideal 
soceession, rising ever in regular order, but, on the contrary, it 
every where obliterates all essentia! limits by its doubtful struc- 
tures, which always defy every fixed classification. Because it is 
impossible to throw the determinations of the conception over 
nature, natural philosophy is forced at every point, as it wore, to 
capitulate between the world of eoaorete individual structures, 
and the regulative of the Bpeculattvc idea. 



ing, its course, and its end. 
iate determination of natui'e, 
its being extra se, spaoe and 



Natural philosophy has ita b 
It begins with the first or immedia 
with the abstract nniversality of ii 

matter ; Its end ia the dissevering of the mind from nature in 
the form of a rational and self-conscious indlviditality — man ; the 
problem which it has to solve is, to show the intermediate link 
a these two estremes, and to follow out successively the in- 
igly successful attugglea of nature to raise itself to solf-con- 
In this process, nature passes through three 
principal stages. 

1. Mechanics, or matter and an ideal system of matter. Mat- 
ter is the being extra se {Aussersichseyn) of nature, in its 
most universal form. Yet it shows at the outset tliat tendency 
to being per se which forms the guiding thread of natural philos- 
ophy — gravity. Gravity is the being in se {Instchseyn) of mat- 
ter ; it is the desire of matter to como to itself, and shows the first 
trace of subjectivity. The centre of gravity of a body is the one 
which it seeks. This same tendency of bringing all the manifold 
unto being per se lies at the basis of the solar system and of uni- 
versal gravitation. The centrality which is the fundamental eon- 
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cepiion of gravity, becomes liere a system, ivhich is ia fact a 
rational system so far as tlie form of tlio orbit, the rapidity of 
motion, or tlie time of revolution may be referred to mathematical 

2. PHrsica, — But matter poBseeses no individuality. Even 
in Mtronomy it ia not tlie bodies themselves, but only their geo- 
metrical 'relation a which interest ua. We Lave here at the outset 
to treat of quantitative and not yet of qualitative determinations. 
Yet in the solar system, matter baa found its centre, itself. Ita 
abstract and hollow being in se has resolved itself into form. 
Matter now, as possessing a quality, is an object of physics. In 
physics we have to cfo with matter wliich has particularized itself 
in ft body, in an individuality. To this province belongs inor- 
ganio natnre, its forms and reciprocal references. 

3. OacAMioB. — Inorganic nature, which was the object of phys- 
ics, destroys itself in the chemical process. In the hem 1 pro- 
cess, the inorganic body loses all ita properti s ( he n lor, 
shining, sound, tranapareney, &e.}, and thus ah ws the e anea- 
cenoe of its existence and that relativity which is ta b ng This 
chemical process ia overcome by the organic, th h ng p of 
nature. True, the living body is ever on th p nt of pao ng 
over to the chemical process; osygen, bydrogen and salt, are 
always entering into a living organism, but their chemical action 
is always overcome ; the living body resists tbe chemical process 
till it dies. Life is self-preservation, self-end. While therefore 
nature in phyaica had risen to individuality, in orgamos, it pro- 
gresses to subjectivity. The idea, as life, represents itself in three 
stages. 

(1.) The general image of life in geological organism, or tho 
mineral kingdom. Yet the mineral kingdom is tho result, and 
the residuum of a process of life and formation already passed. 
Tho primitive rock is the stiffened crystal of life, and tho geologi- 
cal earth is a giant corpse. The present life which produces itself 
eternally anew, breaks forth as the first moving of subjectivity, 

(2.) In the organism of J3?iwifc or the vegetable kingdom. The 
plant rises indeed to a formative process, to a procese of itssimila- 
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tion, and to a process of apeoies. But it ia not yet a totality per- 
fectly organized in itself. Each part of the plant is tlie whole in- 
dividual, each twig is the whole tree. The parts are related in- 
differently to each other ; the crown can become a root, and the root 
a crown. The plant, therefore, docs not yet attain a true teing 
in SB of individuality ; for, in order that this may be attained, an 
absolute unity of the individual is necessary. This unity, which 
constitutes an individual and concrete subjectivity, is first seen in 

(3.) The animal organism, the animal kingdom. An unin- 
terrupted intus-susception, free motion and sensation, are first 
found in the animal organism. In its higher forms we find an 
inner warmth, and a Toioe. In its highest form, man, nature, or 
rather the spirit, which works through nature, apprehends itself 
a,% conscious individuality, as Ego. The spirit thus become a free 
and rational self, has now completed its self-emancipation from 
nature. 

III. Philosophy of Mind. — 1. The Skbjectivb Mind. — 
The mind is the truth of nature; it ia being removed from its 
estrangement, and become identical with itself. lia formal es- 
sence, therefore, is freedom, the possibility of abstracting itself 
from every thing else; its material essence is the capacity of 
manifesting itself as mind, as a conscious rationality, — of positing 
the intellectual universe as its kingdom, and of building a struc- 
ture of objective rationality. In order, however, to know itself, 
and every thing rational, — in order to posit nature more and more 
negatively, the mind, like nature, must pass through a series of 
stages or emancipative acts. As it comes from nature and rises 
from its estemality to being, ^er se, it is at first soul or spirit of 
nature, and as such, it is an object of anthropology in a strict 
sense. As this spirit of Eature, it sympathizes with the general 
planetary life of the earth, and is in this respect subject to diver- 
sity of climate, and change of seasons and days ; it sympathizes 
with the geographical portion of the world which it occupies, i. e., 
it is related to a diversity of race ; still farther, it bears a na» 
tional type, and is moreover determined by mode of life, forma- 
tion of the body, &o., while these natural conditions work also 
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upon its intelligent and moral otaraoter. Lastly, we must hert 
take notice of the way in which nature has determined the indi- 
vidual suhjeot, i. e. hia natural temperament, e!iaracter, idiosyn- 
crasy, &c. To this belong the natural changes of life, age, sex- 
ual relation, sleep, aud waking. In all this the mind is still 
buried in natuio, and this middle condition between being jjer se 
and the sleep of nature, is seuBation, the hollow forming of the 
mind in its unconscious and uneniightoned (versiandlos) individ- 
uality. A higher stage of sensation is feeling, i. e. sensation in se, 
where being per se appears ; feeling in its completed form ia self- 
feeling. Since tbe subject, in self-feeling, is buried in the pecu- 
liarity of his sensations, but at tho same time concludes himself 
with himself, as a subjective one, the self-feeling is seen to be the 
preliminary step to consciousness. The Ego now appears as the 
shaft in which all these sensations, representations, cognitions and 
thonghta are preserved, which is with them all, and constitutes 
the centre in which they all come together. The mind as con- 
scious, as a conscious being ^er se, aa Ego, ia the object of the 
phenomenology of consciousness. 

The mind was individual, so long as it was interwoven with 
nature ; it is conaciouaneas or Ego when it has divested itself of 
nature. When distinguishing itself from nature, the mind with- 
draws itself into itself, and that witli which it was formerly inter- 
woven, and which gave it a peouhar (earthly, national, &c.) de- 
termination, stands now distinct from it, as its external world 
(earth, people, &c). The awating of tho Ego is thus the aot by 
which the objective world, as such, is created ; while on the other 
hand, the Ego awakens to a conscious subjectivity only tn tho ob- 
jective world, aad in distinction from it The Ego, over against 
the objective world, is cousciousness in the atnct aeiao of the 
word. Consciousness becomes self consciousness by passing 
through the stages of immediate sensuous confeionantaa, percep- 
tion, and understanding, and convincing itself m this its formative 
hbtory, that it has only to do with itself, while it believed that it 
had to do with something objective. Again, aelf-consciousnesa 
becomes universal or rational self-consciousness, as follows : In 
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its strivings to stamp the impress of the Ego upon tke objective, 
and thua maJie tlie objoctwe sulijective, it falls in conflict mth 
other self-consciousnesses, and begins & war of extermination 
against them, but rises from ttia bellum omnium contra omnes, as 
common consciousness, as the finding of tie proper mean between 
command and obedience, i. e. aa truly universal, *. e, rational self- 
conscioosness. The rational self-consciousness is aotnallj free, 
because, when related to another, it ia really related to itaelf, and 
in all is atill with itself; it has emancipated itself from nature. 
Wo have now mind as mind, divested of its naturalness and sub- 
jeotivity, and as such, it is an object oi Pneumaiology. 

Mind is at firat theoretical mind, or intelligence, and then 
practical mind, or will. It is theoretical in that it has to do with 
the rational as something given, and now posits it as its own ; it 
ia practical in that it immediately wills the subjective content 
(truth), which it has as its own, to be f 1 f t Id 

subjective form, and transformed into an bj t Th p t 

cal mind is, so far, the truth of the tteo t al Th th t 1 
mind, in its way to the practical, paases th gh th t f m 

tuition, representation, and thought ; a d th w 11 t 1 

forms itself into a free will through imj Id d m 1 a- 

tion. The free will, as having a being i j (Da y ) th 
ohjeeiive mind, right, and the state. I ght ml d th 
state, the freedom and rationality, which h n 1 y th will 

take on an objective form. Everynatu Idtem tnadun 
pulse now becomes moralized, and comes up t w g m th 
cal institute, as right and duty (the sex 1 mjul n w ajj 
as marriage, and the impulse of revenge aa civil punishment, &c,) 

2. The Objective Mind.- — (1.) The immediate objective being 
(DaeeyTi) of the free will is fhe right. The individual,- so far aa 
he is capable of rights, so far as ho has rights and exerciaea them, 
"ia a person. The maxim of right is, therefore, be a person and 
have respect to other peraons. The person allows himself an ex- 
ternal sphere for his freedom, a substratum in which he caa. exer- 
cise his will : as property, possession. As person I have the right 
of possession, the absolute right of appropriation, the right to cast . 
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my will over every thing, which thereby becomes mine. But 
there exist other persons besides myself. My right ia, therefore, 
limited through the right of others. There thus arises a conflict 
between will and will, which is settled in a compact, in a common 
will- The relation of compact is the first step towards the state, 
but only ih^ first step, for if we should define the state as a com- 
pact of all with all, this would sink it in the category of private 
rights and private property. It does not depend upon the wiU 
of the individual whether he will live iu the state or not. The 
relation of compact refers to private property. In a compact, 
therofhre, two wills merge themselves in a common wiU, which as 
such becomes a right. But just hero lies also tho posaihOity of a 
conflict between the individual will and the right or the universal 
will. The separation of the two ia a wrong (civil wrong, fraud, 
crime). This separation demands a reconciliation, a restoiation 
of the right or the universal will from its momimtary auppiession 
or negation by the particular will. The right restoring itself in 
respect of the particular will, and establishing a negation of the 
wrong, is punishment. Those theories, which found the right of 
punishment ia some end of warning or improvement, mi^tj,ke the 
essence of punishment. Threatening, warning, &c., aie flnite 
ends, i, e. means, and moreover uncertain means : but an act of 
righteoTisneas should not be made a means; righteouaness is not 
exercised in order that any thing other than itself shall be ^ined. 
The fulfilment and self-manifestation of righteousness is absolute 
end, self-end. The particular views we have mentioned, cin only 
be considered in reference to the mode of punishment, Tho pun- 
ishment which is inflicted on a criminal, is Ms right, Ttis ration- 
ality, his law, beneath which ho should be subsumed His act 
comes back upon himself, Hegel also defends capital punishment 
whose abolition seemed to him as an untimely sentimentalism 

(2.) The removal of the opposition of the universal and par- 
ticular will in the subject constitutes morality. In morabty the 
freedom of tho will is carried forward to a self-determmition of 
the subjectivity, and the abstract right becomes duty and virtue 
The moral standpoint is the standpoint of conscience, it is the 
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right of the Bubjeetire will, the right of a free ethical deoialon. 
la the consideration of strict right, it is no inquiry what my prin- 
ciple or my view might be, but in morality the question is at onoe 
directed towards the purpose and moving spring of the will, 
Eegel calls this standpoint of moral reflection and dutiful action 
for a reason — morality, in distinction from a substantial, uncondi- 
tioned and unreflecting ethics. This standpoint has three ele- 
ments ; (1) the element of reaolation (vorsais), where we consider 
the inner determination of the acting subject, that whieh allows 
an act to be ascribed only to mo, and the blame of it to rest only 
on my will (imputation) ; (2) the element of purpose, where the 
completed act is regarded not according to its consequences, but 
according to its relative worth in reference to myself. The reso- 
lution was still internal ; but now the act ia completed, and I must 
suffer myself to judge according to the constituents of the act, be- 
cause I must have known the circumstances under which I acted; 
(3) tlie element of the good, where the act is judged according to 
its universal worth. The good ia peculiarly the reconciliation of 
tlie particular subjectivo will with the universal will, or with the 
conceptioii of the will ; in other words, to will the rational ia good. 
Opposed to this is evil, or the elevation of the subjective will 
against the universal, the attempt to set up the peculiar and indi- 
vidual choice aa absolute ; in other words, to will tho irrational is 
evil. 

(3.) In morality we had conscience and the abstract good {the 
good which ought to be) standing over against each other. The 
concrete identity of the two, the union of subjective and objective 
good, is ethics. In the ethical the good has become actualized in 
an existing world, and a nature of self-cousoiousnesa. 

The ethical mind is seen a.t first immediately, or in a natural 
form, as marriage and ih.6 family. Three elements meet together 
in marriage, which should not be separated, and which ai-e so often 
and so wrongly isolated. Marriage ia (1} a aesual i-elation, and is 
founded upon a difference of sex ; it is, therefore, something other 
than Platonic love or monkish asceticism; (2) it is a civil con- 
tract; (3) it is love. Yet Hegel lays no great stress upon this 
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Bubjectire clement in concluding upon marriage, for a reciprocal 
affection wiil apring up in the married life. It ia more ethical 
when a determination to marry is first, and a definite personal 
affection follows afterwards, for marriage is most prominently duty- 
Hegel would, therefore, place the greatest obstacles in the way of 
a dissolution of marriage. He has also developed and described 
in other respects the family state witi a profound ethical feeling. 
Since the family becomes separated into a multitude of fami- 
lies, it is a civil society, in which the members, though still inde- 
pendent individuals, are hound in unity by their wants, by the 
constitution of rights as a means of security for person and pro- 
perty, and by an outward administrative arrangement. Hegel 
distinguished the civil societyfrom the state in opposition to most 
modern theorists upon the subject, who, regarding it as the great 
end of the state to give security of property and of personal free- 
dom, reduced the state to a civil society. But on such a stand- 
point which would make the state wholly of wants and of lights, 
it is impossible, e. g. to conceive of war. On the ground of civil 
society each one stands for himself, is independent, and makes 
himself as end, while every thing else is a means for him. But 
the state, on the contrary, knows no independent individuals, each 
one of whom may regard anl j rsu only hia own well-being j 
but in the state, the whole i th nl and the individual is the 
means. — For the administrat f _j lat e Hegel, in opposition to 
those of our time who deny the ght t 1 gisJation, would have 
written and intelligible laws wh h sh ul i be within reach of every 
one ; still farther, justice should Ije administered by a public trial 
by jury. — In respect of the organization of civil society, Hegel ex- 
presses a great preference for a corporation. Sanctity of mar- 
riage, he says, and honor in corporations, are the two elements 
around which the disorganization of civil society turns. 

Civil society passes over into the state since the interest of the 
individual loses iteelf in the idea of an ethical whole. The state 
is the ethical idea actualized, it is the ethical mind as it rules over 
the action and knowledge of the individuals conceived in it. 
Finally the states themselves, since tiey appear as individuals in 
16 
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an attracting or repelling relation to each otter, ^ep^esent^ in tlioii 
destiny, in their rise and fall, the procesa of the worWs kistorp. 

In hia apprehension of the state, Hegel approached very near 
the ancient notion, which merged the individual and the right of 
individuality, wholly in the will of the state. He held fast to the 
omnipoteneo of the state in the ancient sense. Henee his resist- 
ance to modern liberalism, which would allow individuals to pos- 
tulate, to criticize, and to will according to their improved knowl- 
edge. The state is with Hegel the rational and ethical substance 
in which the individual has to live, it is tho oxiating- reason to 
which the individual has to submit himself with a free view. He 
regarded a limited monarchy as the best form of government, after 
the manner of the English constitution, to which Hegel was 
especially inclined, and in reference to which ho uttered his well- 
known saying that the king was but the dot upon the i. There 
must be an individual, Hegel supposes, who can affirm for the 
state, who can prefls an " I will " to the resolves of the state, and 
who can be the head of a formal decision. The personality of a 
state, he says, " ia only actual as a person, as monarch." Henee 
Hegel defends hereditary monarchy, but he places the nobility by 
its side as a mediating element between people and prince — not 
indeed to control or limit the government, nor to maintain the 
j-ights of the people, but only that the people may experience that 
thei-e is a good role, that the conKciousness of the people may be 
with the government and that the state may enter into the sub- 
jective consciousness of the people. 

States and the miada of individual races pour their currents 
into the stream of the world's history. The strife, the victory, 
and the subjection of the spirits of individual races, and the pass- 
ing over of the world spirit from one people to another, is the eon- 
tent of the world's history. The development of the world's his- 
tory is generally connected with some ruling raoe, which carries 
in itself the world spirit in its present stage of development, and 
in distinction from which the spirits of other races have no rights. 
Thus these race-spirits stand around the throne of the absolute 
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spirit, as the executors of its octualization, as tlie witnesses and 
adornment of its glory. 

3. The Absolute MiNB. — (1.) JEsihdies. The alisoluto mind 
isimmediatelypresentto thesensuoasintuitionastheheautifuloraa 
art. The beautiful is the appearance of the idea through a sensible 
medium (a crystal, color, tone, poetry) ; it is the idea actualized 
ia the form of a limited phenomenon. To the heautifol (and to 
its subordinate iinds, the simply beautiful, the sublime, and the 
cominal) two factors always belong, thought and matter ; but both 
these are inseparable from each other ; the matter is the outer 
phenomenon of the thought, and should express nothing but the 
thought which inspires it and shines through it. The different 
ways in whieh matter and form are connected, furnish the differ- 
ent foJ-ma of art. In the symbolic form of art the matter prepon- 
derates ; the thought presses through it, and brings out. the ideal 
only with difficulty. In the cla^ie form of. art, the ideal has at- 
tained its adequate existence ia the matter ; contont and form are 
absolutely befitting each other Lastly in romantic art, tko mind 
preponderates, and the matt a m appearance and sign 

through which the mind eye y wh \ \& out, and struggles up 
above the material. Tho sy t u t p t ular arts is connected 
witli tho different forms of a t but th d stincti u ot f ne par- 
ticular art from another, dep nds p lly upon the difietence 
of the material 

(a.) The beginning of art is A) chttecture It belongs essen- 
tially to the symbolic form ot ait since in it the sensible matter 
far preponderates, and it first seeks the true conform tj between 
content and form. Its matenil is &fone which it fa'thi ns ac- 
cording to the laws of gravity Hence it has the character of 
magnitude, of silent earnestness ot oriental sul limity 

(5.) Sculpture. — The material of this art is aho stone but it 
advances from the inorganic to th organic It gives the stone a 
bodily form, and mates it only a serving Tchiole of the thoughts 
In sculpture, the material, the fctone since it repiciento the body, 
that building of the soul, in its cleornea and beauty disappears 
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wholly in tbe idea! ; there is nothing left of the material which 
doea not serve the Idea. 

(c.) Tainting. — This is pre-eminently a romantic art. It 
represents, as sculpture cannot do, the life of the soul, the look, the 
disposition, tlie heart. Ita medium is no longer a coarse material 
substratum, but the colored surface, and the soul-like play of 
light j it giyes the appearance only of complete spacial dimen- 
sion. Hence it is able to represent in a complete dramatic 
movement the whole scale of feelings, conclitions of heart, and 
actious. 

(d.) Music. — This leaves out all relation of space. Its mate- 
rial is sound, the vibration of a sonorous body. It leaves, there- 
fore, the field of sensuous intuition, and works exclusively upon 
the sensation. Its basis is the breast of the sensitive soul. Music 
is the most subjective art. 

[e.) Lastly in Poetry, or the speaking art, is the tongue of art 
loosed ; poetry can represent every thing. Its material is not the 
mere sound, but the sound as word, as the sign of a representa- 
tion, as the expression of reason. But this material cannot be 
formed at random, but only in verse aeeording to certain rhythmi- 
cal and musical laws. In poetry, all other arts return again; as 
epic, representing in a pleasing and extended narrative the figura- 
tive history of races, it corresponds to the plastic arts ; as lyric, 
expressing some inner condition of soul, it corresponds to music ; 
as dramatic poetry, exhibiting the struggles between characters 
acting out of directly opposite inter^ts, it is the union of both 
these arts. 

(2.) Philosophy of Eeligion. — ^Poetry forma the transition 
from art to religion. In art the idea was present for the intui- 
tion, in religion it is present for the representation. The content 
of every religion is the reconciliation of the finite with the infi- 
nite, of the subject with God. All religions seek a union of the 
divine and the human. This was done in the ci'udest form by 

(a.) The natural religions of the oriental world. (Jod is, with 
them, but a power of nature, a substance of nature, in comparison 
with which the finite and the individual disappear as nothing. 
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(5.) A higher idea of God is attained by the religions of Bpir- 
itnal individualitj, in which tho diyiue is looted upon as subject,^ 
as an exalted aubjectivity, full of power and ■wisdom in Judaism, 
the religion of sublimity ; as a elrcle of plastic divine forma in the 
Grecian religion, the religion of beauty; as au absolute end of 
the steto in the Koman religion, the religion of the understand- 
ing or of design, 

{e.) The revealed or Christian religion first establishes a posi- 
tive reconciliation between God and the world, by beholding tho 
actual unity of the divine and the human in the person of Christ, 
the God-man, and apprehending Gud as triune, i. e. as Himself, as 
incarnate, and as returning from this incarnation to Himself. The 
intellectual content of revealed religion, or of ChriBtianity, is thus 
the same as that of speculative philosophy ; the only difference 
being, that in the one case the content is represented in the form 
of the representation, in the form of a history ; while, in the other, 
it appears in tho form of the conception. Stripped of its form of 
religious representation, we have now the standpomt of 

(3.) TJie Absolute FhUosophy, or the thought knowing itself 
ns all truth, and reproducing the whole natural and intellectual 
universe from itself, having the system of philosophy for its de- 
velopment — a closed circle of circles. 



With Hegel closes the history of philosophy. The philosophi- 
cal developments which have succeeded him, and which are part- 
ly a carrying out of his system, and partly the attempt to lay a 
new basis for philosophy, belong to the present, and not yet to 
history. 
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Biography, Sfatisdca, Commerce, Finance, LiteratasM, Science, 

Agriodtnre, Mid Meohaniottl Industry. 1 Vol. 8 to. Cloth, $4.00; 

Library Leather, $4.1B ; Half Mor., $5.60 ; Half Bnaaia, $8.00. 

The laTorabte raoeption ^ven (o tbe volnoie fin the pTeoedlDg yeot, baa 

IndD^Qd US to nnifca epealBl tltottA ia tha ptepuadoa of tbjB one. Its contentb 

embrace tlie Duterial and tntallectiul pngrna of tlie ven, puHimlulr In this 

Doun try ; the Lnportant dvll and poUtiiid mtMIUU (^ Ibe Fadenl and gtits Got- 

ernraeDtn: an BOflitcate and miouta talstaiy (f the atragglce of tbe gnat armlM and 

their battles, lllnstratad with nupaaod pus oTadtbma t^en ftum i^adal cnriea; 

the debntee of ^e Federal and OonlMente OniigmBM; fiaanitlBl meaaurea or lb* 

flovernmant, eommana, ftij.,&i).: the pcooeedinsg In tba Cosfbdente BUtea to 

m^ntda tbe wu and cMaliUlh Ihelr goTarnnientj alao, tbe progreea of ferelgn 

nation s tbe daralopnianta In the lAirelul nfenoae; Ibe progresa of UtetBtore; 

meobanlnl InTenUoni and ImpioTenientB, embradnE the teenlta of tbe HilUab 

IndDBlTlal ExhftdtiDii ; the prlndplea InTolved, and uie developments In plating 

(Alps with iron ; descHpUona oT (be moat nseflil uttaniai tJie present stBtisUca of 

the religions denominations; and biographical aketcbes of the eminent peisous 



The United States Bank Law: 

An Act to Proviao a National Currency, seonred by a pledp of 
United States Stocks, and to proi-ide for the circulation and Eb- 
demption thereof. Paper eorers, 25 cents. 



The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua, 

Critieally examined. By tie Eight Kev. Johm Wm. Colebso, 
Biihop of Natal. 2 Vols., ISmo. $1.25 each. 
"BIsbon Colenao'a boolis, In whlcli the genulnenBsa and anthentlclty of 
the earlier porUons of the Old Teatarocnt arc doubted, or, as ho expiesees 



Man's Cry, and God's Gracious 
Answer, 
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D. APPLETON &. GO'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 3 

Prof. Huxley's Lectures "On the 
Origin of Species." 

I Vol. 12mo. SI. 
1. The Present Candifion of Organic Natnra.— 2. Tho Past Con- 
dition of Organic Hatnre. — 3. T!ie Method 'by which the Causes 
of the Pressnt and Past Conditions of Organic Nature are to be 
discovered. The Origination of living Beings. — t. Tho Per- 
petuation of Living Beings, Hereditary Transmission and Variation. 
— 5. The Condition of Ejtiateoce as affecting the Perpetuation of 
Living Bemgs. — 6. A CriticBl Esamination of the Position of Mr. 
Darwin's Work " On tho Origin of Speoles," in relation to the 
complete Theory of the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic 
Nature. 
" ReaaETS who cinnot nooept Mr, Darwin's diwtrlnes anS winoluslons will atlU 
Tis ddiihtad with those lueturos, sinoa they cmbofly so much carious intorma- 

— Wildon'i SegUUr. 



Lectures on the Symbolic Char- 
acter of the Scriptures. 



xad congrogAtlon daring tho post wiot 



" Tho author aasures tbo reaAor, who has not looked Inlo the upltltnal sense 
)f tho Holv Word, that if ho has a doalre to do so. and will study the sofenan of 

ivUh iTSnoerrdMlre tobenonfe acqMlnted with tho Word of Goil thitTe may 

;hat he insy°walk In iUhe ^nrd will' open to Mb mind a new fluid ofthooeht 



J>le than all thinea eh 
Salract /ram Pi'^fiics. 



The ISfew and Complete Tax- 
payer's Manual, 

Containing the Direct and Esoise Taxes ; with the Recent Amend- 
ments of Congress, and the Decisions of tho Commissioner. 
Also, complete Mar^nal References, and an analytical indes, 
ihowing all the Items of Tauation, the Mode of Proceeding, and 
the Duties of the Officers, with an Explanatory Preface. 1 VoL 
8vo, 18i pages. Paper covers, 50 oenta; olodi, 75 cents. 
An indlspenaable hook for ever; citizen. 
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D. ArPLETON & GO'S KEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The Crisis. 

1 Vol., 8vo. Paper c< 



Madge ; 

Or, Night and Morning. By H. G. B. I Vol., ISmo, $1.25. 



The Ifew American Cyclopaedia. 

Edited by George Kiplet and Chable3 A. Daba. Now com- 
plete, in 16 vols. 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. - Cloth, 
84; Sheep, $4.75; Half Mor., }6.50; Half Rusain, $6 per voluine. 
The lending claims to public eonsi deration which the JfauJ Amertcaa Gydo- 
ptedla pc&aesaes may be una briefly stated : 

"1. It flutpjuaes si! otter Blmilar -woria in the fnlnesa snd abllltj of the 
sttlcles relutina to the ITnlUd Stalca. 

■■a No. otter mirfc oootsios so mooy relialilo blogiaphiea of tbe lending 

more bulky Encyclopiedia Britannlcs. 

"8. The bfat minds of tiilB oountry have been employed in enrielihie its 
piges with the iBtest dsla, and tlie moBt recent discoveries in eveiy bnmoh of 
mannacturea, mechanics, and general science. 

■ ' ' ■ Ubrnry in iteelf, whflta every topic la trt " ' -~' —•--- '-'—— 
aned which will enable a student, if be 

ea, thns affording lim bh invaluaWe kej 

"5. It is neatly printed with reoda-Me tjpe on good paper, 

cs and toxns of America, or embrscea ieliabl( 



Two Pictures; 

Or, What Wa Think of OursBlves, and 'Wliat the World Thmlts 
of Vs. By MahU J. MclBTOSB, anllior of "Two Lives," 
"ChaiTQs Hud CountereliDrms," etc. 1 vol., 12nio., 476 pages. 
$1.50. 
"TSeptevinuaworkaotMiSJ Mcintosh have been popnlarln the beat sense 
of the woA. The simple beanty of her narradvea, combining pnie sentiment 
with high ptinoiplfl. und nohle views of life and lis flntle!, ought to win for them 



A Glimpse of the World. 

By Miss Sewell, authoc of " Amj Herbert," etc. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
"Or the anthoresa'a atyle and langusge Itwonld bs euperfluona to spcalt 
The simplicity of a refined nalure, the ease of a skilled wriier, and the correct- 
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D. APPLETON & GO'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 5 

The History of Civilization in 
England. 

By Hehev Thomas Buckle,— 2 toIs. 8vo. Clotli, $6. 
WhOBYBf mlsaes raiding tbia book, will mfas reading »hnt ia,In varlmil 
teBiKwls, to the heal "/ onr judgnienl jinil ennorlence, the uioM rem&rkabla boult 
of Iho day— ono, taieal, Iliat no tliDuglitfiil, Inquiring mind would laiss reading 
fi>r a go^d iloil. Let the reider be as Bdvelea as he may to the wriler'a 
phil03<rohy, lei lilm bo as daTotad to Ibe (AatrncUve as Mr. Euclile ia to the pmg- 
roaa Darty, let him be as orthoSo» In chnroh ereert m ino other la hatorodox, 
B3 ducmatto al liia anthor iB Bkeptical— let him, in Bliait,find bis prejadloes 
BhooSiLat Biery tarn Dttha aiguoientiindiUblBpropuBie^Dna wbltHeddowo 
the wind— Mill there Is eo mnsh In this extnordlnarf -volume to Btlmnlals 
teflMtlon, and siidte toingnhT, snd pnmiketo earnoet inTBStlgitlon perbew 
(to this or that reader) on a trsofe hitherto nntrodden, and Boroas the vi^n soil 
of untllled Belda, ftaah woods and piBlures new— that we may fnltly defy the 
mostliostllOEplIlt, the most ujislruslful and leasl synipslueilo, to read it through 
withoul being elad of having done so, or, haviug begun it, or eyen glanced. M 
almost iny oae of la 8M pages, to pas it nnay unread.— JVeio Monthtj/ iLondon) 



History of the Romans under 
the Empire. 

By CHABLE3 Mebivalb, B.D., ktfi Fellow of St. John's Collie. 
7 Vtils. Email 8vo. Handsomely printed on tinted pa.p6r. Price, 
$3 per Vol, (Nearly ready.) 

CONTENTS : 
Vols. I and II.— Comprising tlic History to the Fall of Julius 

Vol. III. — To the Establishment of the Monarchy by Augustus. 
Vols. IV. ond v.— From Augustus to Claudius, e.o. 27 to A.n. Si. 
Vol VI.— From the Reign of Nero, A. d, 54, to the Fall of 

Jerusalem, a.e. 70. 
Vol. VII. — From the Destruction of Jernsaleoi, A.n, 70, to the 

Death of M. Anrelius. 
This valniiblo work termtnalas at Ibe pohit irhera the nairatlya of QibbOD 



and thai his work is diaraetarized by a greater freeclom from prejudice, and 
a sounder philosophy. 



SeBiiiB. April, 19 
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HEW VIEWS OF HEAT AND OF TOE FORCES. 

HEAT, 

CONSIDERED AS A MODE OP MOTION, 



With One Hundred lllusfrations. 6vo,, 180 pagos. Price, $2.00. 

Thia Tolnmo Is by the syied iBooosBorof Poradav, the ytrane Professor of 
■atnr»l PhUosophy in thBTEOTal Ineticntion of England, Tha notlior, hlmealf 
^ebrated ae a diDcoverer, an meenlonH and lesrVae sxperlmeDlar, a luld but dlg- 
pLlned thloker, & vivid and iuueTuative ■peaker, and dealing with the meet epien- 

id geDcraliKaclDDB and the oranaeBt pliBBomenaof np'"-" "™— "-'' — -* ■* "*■ 

le profbmidest attention. The Jiea views of the nati 



B listened to with 






IB hrouglit forward, and UlnEtrated witb „ 

if illnstratlon, aud a clearneas and elaqnence of stylo 1 



Tca, and the BuUlme part it plays in the echeme of 
hnt teoently been adopted In llie Bi ■ - 
■ouglit forwar' — ' ■••—'—■— — — - - 

iicb ^'ofeeaor Tyn'daii la DueatiBlled. 

From tile Amerioan Journal of Solence.— With all the Bfeill nhioi 

has made Vnraday the maeter of experlmentol solence In Great Britain, Profesaor 

set Ibrth. hiB phlknqphy with all the graces of eloqiienee and the Sniah of anperlor 
diction. With B B&ipliclly, and. ateenca of techntoslitiea -which render hla ei- 
planatlona lirold to nneolennifa mlnda, and at the same time a thorourliDeBB and 
originality by which he inatrdcla the moat learned, he nnfoldH allt^ Tuodetn 
IfJiliosDpl^ of heat. 

New York Times.— ProfeaBOiTyndairBCOurBeoflectureB on heat ieoneof 
the most beautiful illurtraHona of a mode of hamlling soientifie 8nl>JeclB, whloh te 
domparatlvBty new, and whiob promlseB the best resulta, botb to BclenoB and to 
literalnre senerallv; iveroenn the trealnientof aubiects In a Blyle at onoe proftuni! 
andmnt/^nr. The titleof Profeasor Tyndall'a wori indlpateethe tlieoiy of heat 
held by him, and indeed the only ons now held by aideiiUilo man— H ia a mode of 

Boston JoumaL— Ha esblbitB the ouriona and beantlfid workinea of natnre 
fn H moat dellghtfnl manner. Before the l-eader portloleB of wafer lock theraHelves 
or By BBunder with a movement regulated like a dance. They form theiiiselvea 
Into liould flowere with fine Berrated pelale, or Into roaetlea of ftoien gauM , they 
bound npivard In boiling tountaina, or creep slowly onward In stnpeiidouB glaciers. 
Flames burst Into mnslo and sing, or cease to elng, as Ihe eipetimenlor pleasea, 
and metala paint theroselveB upon a screen in daiillng hues as the pwnter louchea 

New York TribimB.-Tbe most original and ImporUint contribution that 

Scienttflo Ainerioan.-The work is written in a charming Btyle and la the 
moat valuable contribution to scientific lilerature that has been published in many 
years. It Is the must popular aiposltlon of the dynamical Iheoi? of heat tbat 
has yet appeared. The old material theory of heat may bo said to bo defunct. 

Louisville Democrat.— This Is one of the most dellgbtfiil aclentifio works 
we have ever met. The leclnrea are so full of life and spirit that wo can almost 
Imagine the lecturer heforoBe, and Bee hla brllllMit espenmsnlB In every slago of 
their progreBB. The theory la so carefully and thoroughly explained that no one 
can fall to undatBtand It. Snob books as these crente a love for eelence. 

Troy Whis'.— No one can take np these lectuies and pursua the general 
train and scope of thought which they compel, without having attained already 

babilB tereafter. 

Indapendent.— FrofliBSor TyndalPs eiposltlons and experimenlB are re- 
markably thongbtfnl. Ingenioua, clear and oonvlncli^ ; portions of the book have 
Simoat Vie interest of a romanoe, so startling are the deBcrlptloua and eluddatlons- 
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Any of these Books sent free by mail io any address on receipt of Price. 

EECEST PUBUOATIOWS 
D. APPLETON & CO., 

443 Sc ilS SBEEOAD1VAV, HEW 'VOitK, 



The Life and Correspondence of 

THEODORE PARKER, Minister of tJio Tu-enty-eighth Congre- 
gational Society, Boston. By John Weiss. With two Por- 
traits on Steel, fao-Mmile of Handwriljng, and nineleeji. Wood 
EngriTings. 2 T0I3,, 8to. 1,008 pages. Frioe, $6. 



phl]o3opbJ<»l pur9QJl9 ; nad of his rektioa to t)ie AnU-SlnYer? cnuee, and to 

are deecribed in letUre end sxtrasle from Jiis joDniBl, Ad uatobii^rBphicftl 

of ftienilBhip on literary, flpeoulativa, and piriltical toaica are freely inter- 
aperaed. The [lluBU-ntiooB repi-ewiit BooneB connected wfcli varions penoaB of 
Mr. Farkei's life, tba honsee he dcrcit in, his omntiy hanute, the meeting 
house, hia library, and the M1L14J0 Hall in which he preaohfld.^ 



Catechism of the Steam. Engine, 

la ite yaiioua Applications to Miues, Hills, Steam Navigation, 

Hallways, and Agriculture. With Practical Instructions for 

the Manufacture and Management of Engines of every Class, 

By John Bodkne, C. E. New and Revised Editioa. 1 vol., 

12III0. niuetrated. Glotti. $2. 

" In offering to the American pnTillo a reprint of a -wort on the Steam 

Bngins so desecredly euceesBful, and so Ions oonsldei'ed standard, tho Pnb- 

linliere have not thongbt it neoceaary that it ahonld be an esaot oqpr of the 

Engliflh edition. There wore some detiula in which Ihej thought it could be 

Improved and hett«r adapted to the use of American Eoglneere. On thla ac- 

oount the else of the paEo has been increaaed to a foil jano. to admitof larger 

lIluBtrnttona, whlob, Id ttie EDglieb edlUon, are attea on too small a scale, and 

aome of the illnstratlona theroeelrea have Iweu supplied by others eqaall j up. 

Siesbia, mors Teoent, and to lu more fomjllar examplea. The fiiet purl of 
bapter XL, deroled In the Xngllih edlUon to Engnth portable and flied 
agrioulturai engines, hi tble edition gives place entirely to Uluetratione iVom 
Amerlosn praoUoe, of etcam enginee as applied to difibrcnt purpoeee, and of 
appliances and machines neceasai; to them. But with the excepUon of some 
of the iUuslratlona and the description of them, and the correction of a few 
troograpMoBl ertors, thla edition la a faithfnl traneoript of the latest Bngilah 
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D. AFPLETON &. CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

History of the Romans under tlie 

Empire. By CHjaLEsMEEiviLE, B. D,, late Fellow of St. John's 

College. 7 vola., small 3vo. Handsomely printed on tinted 

paper. Price, in cloth, |2 per tqI. Half Morocco eitra, JS BO. 

CONTEUTa : 

Vols. I. and II.. — Compiiang the History to the Pall of Julius Cioaar. 

Vol. III. — To the Establiahment of the Monarchy by Augustus. 

Vols. IV. and V.~Fram Augustus to Claudius, n. c. 27 to i. n. 04. 

Vol. VI.— From the Reign of Nero, i. n, 6*, to the Fall of Jei-ussr 

lem, A. D. 70. 
Vol. VII. — From tha Destruction of Jerusalem, A. E. 70, to the 

Death of M. Auteliua. 
TtifB valuable \torK lermlnatsB at tlie point vlieie the narratiTe of Gibboa 

. ' . "WhenweentBroDamoreaearoliiiigDriUclBmof IhetHO 
TTritcTS, it mnet ^s admitted Umt Mtilvalo has as Urm s grasp of his subject us 
Gibbon, and that hia irork Ih cbataclerized by a greater fteedom ftom pceju- 

.' . . " This hlstorj' nra»t alwaya atanfl as a splondtd inojiunnrat 
of Lla learning, bis oanflor, and hlB vlfiorons grasp a! intellect. Though he 
ia in some reapecta Inferior to Macaulay anS Grole, he mnat atiU be claBsed 
. with them, as one of the second groat triomvirato oJ BnglisJi bialorianB."— 



Practice in the Executive De- 

paitraent of the Government, under the Pension, Bounty, and 
Prize lawa of the United States, mth Forms and Instructions 
for Collecting Arrears of Pay, Bounty, and Priie Money, and 
for Obtmning Pensxona. By Kobekt Seweli, Counsellor at 
Law. 1 vol., 8vo. Sheep. Price, S3 50, 
■' I ofiter thle little book with coDfideace to tha profbsalon, m cert^n to 
■ave lawyers, In oneoaae.lf they neier hava any more, more time and trouble 

largo amonnt of useful Information on a enlgeol now.unfonoiiately brouKht 
hoinotoliBlflbefBmilieBln the land. Totha offiOBraanaaoiaierBof tfio Army 
it will alao bo fonnd a naeful companion; and It ie hoped that by It an aniognt 
of information of grcal value to the Wdiers, and to their families at home, 
win be dlsHemlnatedj and tho prevailing Ignorance respecting tha subject 
treated of in a great asgres seiaavei."— Extract from Preface. 



Hints to Riflemen. 

By H. W. S. Cleveland. 1 vol., 12mo. Illustrated, with nu- 
merous Designs of Eiflos and Rifle Praotloe. Cloth. Price, $1 50. 
" I offer iheso hints aa the contribution of an old aportsman, and if : buo- 
oeed in.any degree in esoltiogan inl«Teat In the subject, my end will lie ao- 
eompllshad, eean if the future Investigations of those who arc thua attracted 
shonid prove any of my opinions to be errooeoufl." — Sisliractfrom Ff^fOce, 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Laws and Principles of Whist, 

Stated and Esplained, imd ils Practice Illustrated on an Original 
SjBtem, by means of hands played oonipl6tely through. By 
CiTEHDian. I'rom the fifth London edition, 1 voL, square 
I6mo. Gilt edge. $1 25. 
"An eicellent and verr dcaily written Ireatlse; tlie rnlos of the game 
thotonglly eiplidned ; ita prBctloe llluBt mtcd Ijy means of hands playeil com- 
pletely thtonsh, and much of the reinuliie and flnesao of Ihp gamB given that 
wa have never seen in any otlcrTOlume of the kind. WMst ]>Wra wi!l re- 

aiready gune through five edltlona. It Is got out very DEaUf , in hlue andgoidl 
by the publishers."— Om. SiiaeHn. 



Roba di Roma. 

By W. W. SioKT. 2 vols., 12ino, Cloth, $3. 
" Till Borne sliall fail^ the City of the Seven Hills win be inejha 

plaoeofhonoi- on the BhelfWhiQh contains every iover of Itaij'BEoni 



Heat considered as a Mode of 

Motioa Being a Course of Twelve Lecturea delivered at tlia 

Royal Institution of Great Eritaiii. By John Tyndall, F.S.S. 

Author of " Tlie Glaciers of the Alps," 1 vol., 12mo. With 

1131 illustraljous. Cloth. $2. 

"No one nan read Dr. Tyndall's Txwk withont hoing InipreBeed wilJi the 

intensity o( llio SQthoi''s convletlon of the trnth of tho theory which it Is his 

object 10 iSaatrate, or with tha boldness with which he eoofroata the diffienl- 

tleswhlohheaaaonnleTB. ******* Dr. Tyndaii'e le 

the 4rBt work In which theundalatoryotmeohanicaltheory of heat has been 

Ehieed in a popular light ; hut wo are sure that no one, however profound hia 
nowledee upon the eahieot of which It treats, will rise from its perusal uitb- 
out a feeling that he hae been both eratiBeil and instraoled la a higS degree 
whila reading Ita pagea.^ — London Seade/*. 



Life of Edward Livingston, 

MayoroflheCityofNafl' York; Member of Congress ; Senator 
of the United States ; Secretary of Stata ! Minister to France ; 
Author of a System of Penal Law for Louisiana; Member of 
the Inatituto of Franco, etc. By CuablkB H. Hunt, with an 
Introduotionby GnoHeEBANCROFT. Ivol.,8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 
"One of tbe purest of stati^smen and the most genial of men, was 
Edward Livingston, Bh.Be career Is presented in this volume. * * * * 
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